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The dramas of Shakspeare appear the wcrk of a celestial 
genius, who mixed with mankind in order to make as aoquainte d 
in the gentlest way with ourselves. Thej are no poems ! The 
reader seems to have open before him the immense books of fiite, 
against which the tempest of busiest life is beating, so as to 
drive the leayes backwards and forwards with violence. 
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HISTORICAL NOTICE 
or 

TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 



Tbe composition of this play is attributed by Malone 
to tbe date of 1602. Tbat it was written and acted 
before tbe decease of Queen Elizabeth, is evident 
from tbe manner in which it is entered on tbe Sta- 
tioners' books; bein^ registered on February 7, 
1602-8, ' as acted by my lord chamberlen's men/ who, 
in the year of tbe accession of King James, obtained a 
license for their theatre, and were denominated * his 
majesty's servants. 

Chancer bad celebrated the loves of Troilus and 
Cressida in a translation from a Latin poem of one 
LoUins, an old Lombard anthor: but Shakspeare is 
supposed to have received the greatest part of his 
materials for the structure of this drama from Guido 
of Columpna, a native of Messina in Sicily, who wrote 
his History of Troy in Latin. This work appears to 
have been soon after translated by Raoul le Fevre into 
French, from whom Caxton rendered it into English 
in 1471, under the title of * Recuyles, or Destruction 
of Troy.' Our author has in his story followed, for 
the greater part, the old book of Caxton, which was 
then very popular ; but the character of Thersites, of 
which it makes no mention, is a proof that this play 
was written after Chapman had published his version 
of Homer in 1506. 



4 HISTORICAL NOTICE. 

* This play/ says Dr. Johnson, * is more correctly 
written than most of Shakspeare's compositions, but it 
is not one of those in which either the extent of his 
views or elevation of his fancy is fully displayed.. As 
the story abounded with materials, he has exerted 
little invention ; but he has diversified his characters 
with gpreat variety, and preserved them with great 
exactness. His vicious characters disgust, but cannot 
corrupt ; for both Cressida and Pandarus are detested 
and contemned. The comic characters seem to have 
been the favorites of the writer : they are of the super- 
ficial kind, and exhibit more of manners than nature : 
but they are copiously filled and powerfully im- 
pressed.' 



ARGUMENT. 



Calcbas, a Trojan priest of Apollo, deserts the cause of his 
country, and traitorously joins the camp of the Grecians, 
to whom he renders most important services, in recompense 
of which he intercedes for the ransom of a powerful Trojan 
captive named Antenor, for his daughter Cressida, who 
. resides in Troy, under the protection of her uncle Pandarus, 
where her beauty and accomplishments make a deep im- 
pression on prince Troilus, the son of king Priam, whose 
addresses she is induced to accept, when their felicity its 
suspended by the arrival of Diomed, who is commissioned 
to effect the exchange, and restore Cressida to her father. 
Vows of mutual fidelity are interchanged by the separated 
lovers, and 'J roilus soon finds an opportunity to repair se- 
cretly to the Grecian tents, where he has the mortification 
of witnessing tne mconsiancf ot nis mistress, who has 
transferred her affections to Diomed. in the mean time, 
Hector, disregarding the predictions of his sister Cassandra, 
and the entreaties of his wife Andromache, repairs to the 
field of battle, where he slays Patroclus, the friend of 
Achilles, who soon after revenges his death on his con- 
queror, whose dead body he cruelly attaches to his chariot, 
which he drives round the walls of the city. 



PERSONS REPRESENTED. 



Priam, king of Troy, 

Hector, 

Troilus, 

Paris, ^his sons. 

Deiphobus, 

Helenvs, 

iENEAS, /„, . . 

Antenor, I ^ ~J»» commander*, 

Calchas, a Trojan priest, taking part with fhe Greeks. 

Pandarus, uncle to Cressida. 

Maroarslon, a Dastard son of Priam. 

Agamemnon, the Grecian general. 

Mknelaus, his brother. > 

Achilles, 

Ajaz, 

Ulysseb 

Nestor,* /^ Grecian commanders. 

DiOMEDES, 

Patroclus, 

Thersites, a deformed and scurrilous Grecian. 

Alexander, servant to Cressida. 

Servant to Troilus ; Servant to Paris ; Servant to Biomedes. 

Helen, wife to Menelaus. 
Andromache, wife to Hector. 
Cassandra, daughter to Priam ; a prophetess. 
Cressida, daughter to Calchas. 

Trojan and Greek Soldiers and Attendants. 

Scene, Troy, and the Grecian camp before it 



PROLOGUE. 

la Troy, there lies the scene. From isles of Greece 

The princes orgulous,^ their high blood chafed. 

Have to the port of Athens sent their ships. 

Fraught with the ministers and instruments 

Of cruel war. Sixty and nine, that wore 

Their crownets regal, from the Athenian bay 

Put forth toward Phrygia : and their vow is made. 

To ransack Troy, within whose strong immures 

The ravish'd Helen, Menelaus' queen. 

With wanton Paris sleeps ; and that 's the quarrel. 

To Tenedos they come ; 

And t^e deep-drawing barks do there disgorge 

Their warlike fraughtage. Now on Dardan plains 

The fresh and yet unbruised Greeks do pitch 

Their brave pavilions : Priam's six-gated city» 

Dardan, and Tymbria, Ilias, Chetas, Trojan, 

And AntenorideSy with massy staples. 

And conesponsive and fulfilling bolts, 

Sperr * up the sons of Troy. 

Now expectation, tickling skittish spirits. 

On one and other side, Trojan and Greek, , 

Sets all on hazard : — and hither am I come 

A prologue arm*d, — ^but not in confidence 



> Proud; disdainful. * Shut, 



8 PROLOGUE. 

Of author's pen or actor's voice ; but suited 

In like conditions as our argument, — 

To tell you, fair beholders, that our play 

Leaps o'er the vaunt ^ and firstlings of those broils, 

'Ginning in the middle ; starting thence away 

To what may be digested in a play. 

Like or find fault ; do as your pleasures are ; 

Now good or bad, 'tia^ but the chance of war. 



' j. e. the avant what went before. 



TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 



ACT I. 

SCKXK I.. 

Trvy, Be/ore PrianCs palace. 
Enter troilus armed, and fanoahuh. 

Trot. Call here my varlet ; ^ I *11 unarm again ; 
Why should I war without the walls of Troy, 
That find such cruel battle here within ? 
Each Trojan, that is master of his heart. 
Let him to field ; Troilus, alas I hath none. 

Pan. Will this geer * ne'er be mended ? 

Trot, The Greeks are strong, and skilful to their 
strength. 
Fierce to their skill, and to their fierceness valiunt ; 
But I am weaker than a woman's tear. 
Tamer than sleep, fonder ^ than ignorance ; 
Less valiant than the virgin in the night. 
And skill-less as unpractised infancy. 

Pan, Well, I have told you enough of this : for 



• Servant. ^ Habit. ^ More foolish. 
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my part, I '11 not meddle nor make no farther. He, 
that will have a cake out of the wheat, must tarry 
the grinding. 

TroL Have I not tarried ? 

Pan. Ay, the grinding ; but you must tarry the 
bolting. 

TroL Have I not tarried ? 

Pan. Ay, the bolting; but you must tarry the 
leavening. 

Trot. Still have I tarried. 

Pan. Ay, to the leavening ; but here *s yet in the 
word — ^hereafter, the kneading, the making of the 
cake, the heating of the oven, and the baking ; nay, 
you must stay the cooling too, or you may chance 
to bum your lips. 

TVot. Patience herself, what goddess e'er she be. 
Doth lesser blench ^ at sufferance than I do. 
At Priam's royal table do 1 sit ; 
And when fair Cressid comes into my thoughts, — 

So, traitor! — ^when she comes! ^When is she 

thence ? 

Pan, Well, she looked yesternight fairer than 
ever I saw her look, or any woman else. 

TVot. I was about to tell thee, — ^when my heart. 
As wedged with a sigh, would rive ^ in timn ; 
Lest Hector or my father should perceive me, 
I have (as when the sun doth light a storm) 
Buried this sigh in wrinkle of a smile : 



* Shrink. • Split. 
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But sorrow, that is couch'd in seeming gladness. 
Is like that mirth fate turns to sudden sadness. 

Pan. An her hair were not somewhat darker than 
Helen's, (well, go to) there were no more compari- 
son between the women ; — ^but, for my part, she is 
my kinswoman ; I would not, as they term it, praise 
ber; — ^but 1 would somebody had heard her talk 
yesterday as I did. I will not dispraise your sister 
Casstodra's wit ; but 

JVoi. O Pandarus ! I tell thee, Pandarus, — 
When I do tell thee, there my hopes lie drown'd. 
Reply not in how many fathoms deep 
They lie indrenchM. 1 tell thee, I am mad 
In Cressid's love. Thou answer'st. She is fedr ; 
Pour'st in the open ulcer of my heart 
Her eyes, her hair, her cheek, her gut, her Toioe : 
Handiest in thy discourse, O, that her hand. 
In whose comparison all whites are ink. 
Writing their own reproach ; to whose soft seisure 
The cygnet's down is harsh, and spirit of sense 
Hard as the palm of ploughman ! This thou tell'st 

me. 
As true thou teU'st me, when I say — I love her ; 
But saying thus, instead of oil and balm. 
Thou lay'st in every gash that love hath given 

me 
llie knife that made it. 

Pan. I speak no more than truth. 

Trot. Thou dost not speak so much. 

Pan. Faith, I '11 not meddle in't. Let her be as 
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she is : if she be fair, 'tis the better for her ; an she 
be not, she has the mends in her own hands.^ 

Trot. Good Fandarus ! How now, Pandanis ? 

Pan. I haye had my labor for my travel; ill- 
thought on of her, and ill-thought on of you : gone 
between and between, but small thanks for my 
labor. 

Trot. What, art thou angry, Fandarus? what, 
with me ? 

Pan. Because she is kin to me, therefore she 's 
not so fair as Helen : an she were not kin to me, 
she would be as fair on Friday as Helen is on 
Sunday. But what care I ? I care not, an ehe 
were a black-a-moor ; 'tis all one to me. 

TroL Say I, she is not fair ? 

Pan. I do not care whether you do or no. She 's 
a fool to stay behind her father: let her to the 
Greeks; and so I'll tell her the next time I see 
her: tor my part, I'll meddle nor make no more 
in the matter. 

Trot. Fandarus, 

Pan. Not I. 



Trot. Sweet Pandarus,- 



Pan. Pray you, speak no more to me : I wiil 
leave all as I found it, and there an end. 

lEjpit Pandarus. An alarum. 



' ' i. e. she may make the best of a bad bargain.' " 
Steevens. 
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TVoL Peace, you ungracious clamors ! peace, 
rude sounds ! 
Fools on both sides I Helen must needs be fair. 
When with your blood you daily paint her thus. 
I cannot fight upon thid argument ; 
It is too starved a subject for my sword. 
But Pandarus — O gods, how do you plague me ! 
I cannot come to Cressid but by Pandar ; 
And he 's as tetchy to be woo'd to woo. 
As she is stubborn-chaste against all suit. 
Tell me, Apollo, for thy Daphne's love. 
What Cressid is, what Pandar, and what we ? 
Her bed is India ; there she lies, a pearl : 
Between our Ilium, and where she resides. 
Let it be call'd the wild and wandering flood ; 
Ourself, the merchant ; and this sailing Pandar, 
Our doubtful hope, our convoy, and our bark. 

Alarum. Enter jeneas. 

JEn. How now, prince Troilus? wherefore not 

afield ? 
TroL Because not there: this woman's answer 
sorts ; * 
For womanish it is to be from thence. 
What news, ^Eneas, from the field to-day? 
JEn, That Paris is returned home, and hurt. 
Trot. By whom, iEneas ? 
^n. Troilus, by Menelaus. 



> Suits. 
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TVoi. Let Paris bleed ; 'tis but a scar to scam : 
Paris is gored with Menelaus' horn. [alarum. 

uEn. Hark ! what good sport is out of town to- 
day ! 
Trot. Better at home, if ' would I might/ were 
' may/ — 
But, to the sport abroad ; — are you bound thither ? 
^». In all swift haste. 

Trot. Come, go we then together. 

[Exeunt^ 

SCENE II. 

The same. A street. 

Enter cbessida and alsxanoeb. 

Crea. Who were those went by ? 

Alex. QUeen Hecuba and Helen. 

Cres. And whither go they ? 

Alex, Up to the eastern tower. 

Whose height commands as subject all the vale. 
To see the battle. Hector, whose patience 
Is, as a virtue, fix'd, to-day was moved : 
He chid Andromache, and struck his armorer ; 
And, like as there were husbandry in war. 
Before the sun rose, he was hamess'd light. 
And to the field goes he ; where every flower 
Did, as a prophet, weep what it foresaw 
In Hector's wrath. 

Cres. What was his cause of anger ? 

Alex. The noise goes, this : there is among the 
Greeks 
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A lord of Trojan blood, nephew to Hector ; 
They call him Ajax. 

Ores, Good ; and what of him ? 

Alex, They say he is a very man per se. 
And stands alone. 

Cres. So do aQ men, unless they are drunk sick, 
or have no legs. 

Alex, This man, lady, hath robbed many beasts 
of their particular additions : ^ he is as valiant as 
the Hon, churlish as the bear, slow as the elephant ; 
a man into whom Nature hath so crowded humors, 
that his valor is crushed into < folly, his folly sauced 
wtth discretion : there is no man hath a virtue that 
he hath not a glimpse of, nor any man an attaint 
but he carries some stain of it : he is melancholy 
without cause, and merry against the hair.^ He 
hath the joints of every thing ; but every thing so 
out of joint, that he is a gouty Briareus, many 
hands and no use ; or purblind Argus, all eyes and 
no sight. 

Cres. But how should this man, that makes me 
smile, make Hector angry ? 

Alex. They say, he yesterday coped Hector in 
the battle, and struck him down ; the disdain and 
shame whereof hath ever since kept Hector fasting 
^d waking. 



' Cbaracteristic qualities. * Mingled with. 

* Against the grain. 
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Enter faxdabus. 

Cres, Who comes here ? 

Alex, Madam, your uncle Pandarus. 

Cres. Hector 's a gallant man. 

Alex, As may be in the world, lady. 

Pan, What 's that ? what ':> that ? 

Cres, Good morrow, uncle Pandarus. 

Pan, Good morrow, cousin Cressid. What do 
you talk of ? — Good morrow, Alexander. — How do 
you, cousin ? When were you at Ilium ? 

Cres, This morning, uncle. 

Pan, What were you talking of, when I came ? 
Was Hector armed and gone, ere ye came to Ilium f 
Helen was not up, was she ? 

Cres, Hector was gone ; but Helen was not up. 

Pan, Ev'n so : Hector was stirring early. 

Cres, That were we talking of, and of his anger. 

Pan, Was he angry ? 

Cres, So he says here. 

Pan, True, he was so; I know the cause too; 
he '11 lay about him to-day, I can tell them that : 
and there is Troilus will not come far behind him ; 
let them take heed of Troilus ; I can tell them that 
too. 

Cres, What, is he angry too ? 

Paff, Who, Troilus ? Troilus is the better man 
of the two. 

Cres, O, Jupiter ! there *s no comparison. 

Pan. What, not between Troilus and Hector? 
Do you know a man, if you see him ? 



; 
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Cres, Ay; if I ever saw him before, and knew 
him. 

Pan. Well, I say, Troilus is Troilus. 

Cres. Then you say as I say ; for, I am sure, he 
is not Hector. 

Pan, No, nor Hector is not Troilus, in some de- 
grees. 

Cres. 'Tis just to each of them : he is himself. 

Pan. Himself ? Alas, poor Troilus ! I would. I 
were, 

Cres. So he is. 

Pan. condition, I had gone barefoot to Indi 

Cres. He is not Hector. 

Pan. Himself? no, he's not himself. — Would 
were himself! Well, the gods are above; Tim 
must friend or end. Well, Troilus, well, — I would 
my heart were in her body ! — No, Hector is not 
better man than Troilus. 

Cres. Excuse me. 

Pan. He is elder. 

Cres. Pardon me, pard >n me. 

Pan. The other 's not come to *t ; you shall tell 
me another tale when the other's come to't 
Hector shall not have his wit this year. 

Ct^s. He shall not need it, if he have his own. 

Pan. Nor his qualities ; 

Cres. ' No matter. 

Pan. Nor his beauty. 

Cres. 'T would not become him ; his own '% 
better. 
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Fan. You have no judgment, niece. Helen her- 
self swore the other day, that Troilus, for a hrown 
favor, (for so 'tis, I must confess) — Not hrown 
neither. 

Cres. No, but brown. 

Pan, Faith, to say truth, brown and not brown. 

Cres. To say the truth, true and not true. 

Pan. She praised his complexion above Paris. 

Cres, Why, Paris hath color enough. 

Pan. So he has. 

Cres. Then Troilus should have too much : if she 
praised him above, his complexion is higher than 
his ; he having color enough, and the other higher, 
is too flaming a praise for a good complexion. I 
had as lief, Helen's golden tongue had commended 
Troilus for a copper nose. 

Pan. I swear to you, I think Helen loves him 
better than Paris. 

Cres. Than she 's a merry Greek, indeed. 

Pan. Nay, I am sure she does. She came to him 
the other day into a compassed window ; ^ and, you 
know, he has not past three or four hairs on his 
chin. 

Cres. Indeed, a tapster's arithmetic may soon 
bring his particulars therein to a total. 

Pan. , Why, he is very young ; and yet will he, 
within three pound, lift as much as his brother 
Hector. 



^ A bow window. 
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Cres. Is he so young a man, and so old a lifter ^ ^ 

Pan, But, to prove to you that Helen loves him ; 
— she came, and puts me her white hand to his 
cloven chin. 

Cres, Juno have mercy ! — How came it cloven ? 

Pan, Why, you know, 'tis dimpled : I think, his 
smiling becomes him better than any man in all 
Phrygia. 

Cres, O, he smiles valiantly. 

Pan. Does he not ? 

Cres. O yes, an 'twere a cloud in autumn. 

Pan. Why, go to then : — ^but to prove to you 
that Helen loves Troilus, ^ 

Cres. Troilus will stand to the proof, if you '11 
prove it so. 

Pan. Troilus ? why, he esteems her no more than 
I esteem an addle e^^, 

Cres. If you love an addle egg as well as you 
love an idle head, you would eat chickens i' the 
shell. 

Pan. I cannot choose but laugh, to think how 
she tickled his chin. Indeed, she has a marvellous 
white hand, I must needs confess. 

Cres. Without the rack. 

Pan. And she takes upon her to spy a white hair 
on his chin. 

Cres. Alas, poor chin ! many a wart is richer. 

Pan. But there was such laughing. Queen He- 
cuba laughed, that her eyes ran o'er. 



* The word lifter is here used for a thief. 
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Cres. With millstones. 

Pan. And Cassandra laughed. 

Cres, But there was a more temperate fire under 
the pot of her eyes. Did her eyes run o'er too ? 

Pan. And Hector laughed. , 

Cres. At what was all this laughing ? 

Pan. Marry, at the white hair that Helen spied 
on Troilus' chin. 

Cres. An 't had been a green hair, I should have 
laughed too. 

Pan. They laughed liot so much at the hair, as at 
his pretty answer, 

Cres. What was his answer ? 

Pan, Quoth she, ' Here 's but one and fifty hairs 
on your chin, and one of them is white.' 

Cres. This is her question. 

Pan. That *s true ; make no question of that. 
' One and fifty hairs,' quoth he, ' and one white : 
that white hair is my father, and all the rest are his 
sons.' — ' Jupiter ! ' quoth she, ' which of these hairs 
is Paris, my husband ? ' — * The forked one,' quoth 
he : ' pluck it out, and give it him.' But there was 
such laughing ! and Helen so blushed, and Paris so 
chafed, and all the rest so laughed, that it passed.^ 

Cres. So let it now; for it has been a great 
while going by. 

Pan. , Well, cousin, I told you a thing yesterday • 
think on 't. 



Exceeded all founds, 
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Cres. So I do. 

Pan. I 'U be swom, 'tis trae : he will weep you, 
an 'twere ^ a man bom in April. 

Cres, And I '11 spring up in his tears, an 'twere a 
nettle against May. [a retreat sounded. 

Pan, Hark, they are coming from the field. 
Shall we stand up here, and see them, as they pass 
toward Ilium ? Good niece, do ; sweet niece Cres- 
sida. 

Cres, At your pleasure. 

Pan. Here, here, here 's an excellent place ; here 
we may see most bravely : I *11 tell you them all by 
their names, as they pass by; but mark Troilus 
above the rest. 

V JENEAS JHiSSeS OVtiT tit StOf^, 

Cres, Speak not so loud. 

Pan. That 's iEneas. Is not that a brave man ? 
he *8 one of the flowers of Troy, I can tell you. But 
mark Troilus ; you shall see anon. 

Cres. Who 's that ? 

ANTENOR passes over. 

Pan. That's Antenor; he has a shrewd wit, I 
can tell you ; and he 's a man good enough : he "s 
one o* the soundest judgments in Tr6y> whosoever, 
and a proper man of person. When comes Troilus ? 



' As if it were. 
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— I '11 show you Troilus anon : if he see me, you 
shall see him nod at me. 

Cres, Will he give you the nod ? 

Pan. You shall see. 

Ores. If he do, the rich shall have moie. 

HECTOR passes over. 

Pan. That *s Hector, that, that, look you, that. 
There 's a fellow ! — Go thy way. Hector ! — There 'a 
a brave man, niece ! — O brave Hector ! — Look, how 
he looks ! there 's a countenance ! Is 't not a brave 
man? 

Cres. O, a brave man ! 

Pan. Is 'a not ? It does a man's heart good. 
Look you, what hacks are on his helmet ? look you 
yonder, do you see ? look you there ! There 's no 
jesting : there 's laying on ; take 't off who will, as 
they say : there be hacks ! 

Cres. Be those with swords ? 

PARIS passes over. 

Pan. Swords ? any thing, he cares not : an the 
devil come to him, it 's all one. By God's lid, it 
does one's heart good. Yonder comes Paris, yonder 
comes Paris : look ye yonder, niece : is 't not a 
gallant man too, is 't not ? Why, this is brave 
now ! Who said, he came hurt home to-day ? be 's 
not hurt : why, this will do Helen's heart good 
^ow. Ha ! would I could see Troilus now ! — ^you 
shall see Troilus anon. 
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Cres. Who 'a that ? 

HBLBNUS passes over. 

Pan, That 's Helenus ; — I marvel, where Troilus 
is. That 's Helenus ; — I think he went not forth 
to-day. That 's Helenus. 

Cres. Can Helenus fight, uncle ? 

Pan, Helenus? no: — yes, he*ll fight indifferent 
well. I marvel, where Troilus is. Hark ! do you 
not hear the people cry, Troilus? Helenus is a 
priest. 

Cres, What sneaking fellow comes yondef ? 

TBOILUS passes over. 

Pan. Where? yonder? that's Deiphobus. "Us 
Troilus! there's a man, niece! — Hem! — Brave 
Troilus ! the prince of chivalry ! 

Cres, Peace, for i^ame, peace ! 

Pan. Mark him ; note him ; — O brave Troilus ! — 
look well upon him, niece ; look you how his sword 
is bloodied, and his helm more hacked than 
Hector's : and how he looks, and how he goes ! — O 
admirable youth ! he ne'er saw three and twenty. 
Go thy way, Troilus, go thy way ; had I a sister 
were a grace, or a daughter a goddess, he should 
take his choice. O admirable man ! — Paris ? — Paris 
is dirt to him ; and, I warrant, Helen, to change, 
would give an eye to boot. 
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Forces pass over the stage, 

Cres. Here come more. 

Pan. Asses, fools, dolts! chaff and bran, chaff 
and bran ! porridge after meat ! I could live and 
die i' the eyes of Troilus. Ne'er look, ne'er look ; 
the eagles are gone ; crows and daws, crows and 
daws ! I had rather be snch a man as Troilus than 
Agamemnon and all Greece. 

Cres, There is among the Greeks Achilles, a 
better man than Troilus. 

Pan, Achilles? a drayman, a porter, a very 
camel. 

Cres, Well. well. 

Pan, Well, well? — Why, have you any dis- 
cretion ? have you any eyes ? Do you know what a 
man is ? Is not birth, beauty, good shape, discourse, 
manhood, learning, gentleness, virtue, youth, libe- 
rality, and such like, the spice and salt that season 
a man? 

Cres. Ay, a minced man ; and then to be baked 
with no date in the. pie,* — for then the man's date 
is out. 

Pan, You are such a woman ! one knows not at 
what ward you lie.® 

Cres. Upon my back, to defend my belly ; upon 



* Pates were an ingredient in almost every kind of uncient 
pjidtry. 

* A metaphor borrowed from the art of defence. 
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my wit, to defend my wiles ; upon my secresy, to 
defend mine honesty; my mask, to defend my 
beauty ; and you, to defend all these : and at all 
these wards I lie, at a thousand watches. 

Pan, Say one of your watches. 

Cres. Nay, I *11 watch you for that ; and that 's 
one of the chiefest of them too : if I cannot ward 
what I would not have hit, I can watch you for 
telling how I took the blow ; unless it swell past 
hiding, and then it is past watching. 

Pan, You are such another ! 

Enter tboiltjs* boy. 

Boy, Sir, my lord would instantly speak with 
you. 

Pan, Where? 

Boy, At your own house ; there he unarms him. 

Pan, Good boy, tell him I come : [Esit Boy. 

I doubt, he be hurt. — Fare ye well, good niece. 

Cres, Adieu, uncle. 

Pan, I '11 be with you, niece, by and by. 

Cres, To bring, uncle, 

Pan, Ay, a token from Troilus. 

Cres, By the same token — ^you are a bawd. 

[Exit Pandartut, 
Words, vows, gifts, tears, and love's full sacrilice. 
He offers in another's enterprise : 
But more in Troilus thousand -fold I see 
Than in the glass of Pandai's praise may be ; 
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Yet hold I off. Women are augels, wooing : 
Things won are done ; joy's soul lies in the doing : 
That she beloved knows naught, that knows not 

this ; — 
Men prize the thing ungain'd more than it is : 
That she was never yet, that ever knew 
Love got so sweet, as when desire did sue : 
Therefore this maxim out of love I teach; — 
Achievement is command ; ungain'd, beseech : 
Then though my heart's content firm love doth bear. 
Nothing of that shall from mine eyes appear. [Eaii. 

SCENE III. 

The Grecian camp. Before Agamemnon s tent, 

Trumpets, Enter agamehnon, nestor, ulyssbs^ 

MENELAUs, and others, 

Aga, Princes, 
!What grief hath set the jaundice on your cheeks ? 
The ample proposition, that hope makes 
In all designs begun on earth below. 
Fails in the promised largeness : checks and disasters 
Grow in the veins of actions highest rear'd ; 
As knots, by the conflux of meeting sap. 
Infect, the sound pine, and divert his grain 
Tortive and errant ^ from his course of growth : 
Nor, princes, is it matter new to us,' 
That we come short of our suppose so far. 



^ Twii^d and rambling. 
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That, after seven years' siege, yet Troy walls stand ; 

Sith ^ every action that hath gone before. 

Whereof we have record, trial did draw 

Bias and thwart, not answering the aim. 

And that unbodied figure of the thought 

That gave *t surmised shape. Why then, you 

princes. 
Do you with cheeks abash'd behold our works ; 
And think them shames, which are, indeed, naught 

else 
But the protractive trials of great Jove, 
To find persistive constancy in men ? 
The fineness of which metal is not found 
In Fortune's love : for then, the bold and cowardL 
The wise and fool, the artist and unread. 
The hard and soft, seem all affined ^ and kin : 
But, in the wind and tempest of her frown. 
Distinction, with a broad and powerful fan. 
Puffing at all, winnows the light away ; 
And what hath mass or matter, by itself 
Lies, rich in virtue, and unmingled. 

Ne8, With due d)servance of thy godlike seat. 
Great Agamemnqn, Nestor shall apply 
^Fhy latest words. In the reproof of chance 
Lies the true proof of men : tiie sea being smooth. 
How many shallow bauble boats dare sail 
Upon her patient breast, making their way 
With those of nobler bulk ! 



* Since. > Joined by affinity. 
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But let the ruffian Boreas once enrage 

The gentle Thetis, iind, anon, behold 

The strong-ribb'd bark through liquid mountains cut. 

Bounding between the two moist elements, 

Like Perseus* horse. Where 's then the saucy boat. 

Whose weak untimber'd sides but even now 

Co-rival'd greatness ? either to harbor fled. 

Or made a toast for Neptune. Even so 

JDoth valor's show and valor's worth divide 

In storms of fortune : for, in her ray and brightness, 

The herd hath more annoyance by the brize,^ 

Than by the tiger ; but when the splitting wind 

Makes flexible the knees of knotted oaks, 

And flies fled under shade ; why, then, the thing of 

courage. 
As roused with rage, with rage doth sympathise. 
And with an accent tum'd in self-same key. 
Returns to chiding fortune. 

Ulys. Agamemnon, — 

Thou great commander, nerve and bone of Greece, 
Heart of our numbers, soul and only spirit. 
In whom the tempers and the minds of all 
Should be shut up ; — ^hear what Ulysses speaks. 
Besides the applause and approbation. 
The which, — most mighty for thy place and sway, — 

[to Agamemnon, 
And thou most reverend for thy stretch'd-out life, — 

[to Nestor. 



> The gad-fly that stings caitle. 
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I give to both your speeches, — which were such. 

As Agamemnon and the hand of Greece 

Should hold up high in brass ; and such again. 

As venerable Nestor, hatch'd in silver. 

Should with a bond of air (strong as the axle-tree 

On which heaven rides) knit all the Greekish ears 

To his experienced tongue; — ^yet let it please 

both, — 
Thou great, — and wise, — to hear Ulysses speak. 

Aga, Speak, prince of Ithaca; and be't of less 
expect * 
That matter needless, of importless burden. 
Divide thy lips ; than we are confident. 
When rank Thersites opes his mastiff jaws. 
We shall hear music, wit, and oracle. 

Ulys, Troy, yet upon his basis, had been down. 
And the great Hector's sword had lack'd a master. 
But for these instances* 
The specialty of rule ^ hath been neglected : 
And, look, how many Grecian tents do stand 
Hollow upon this plain, so many hollow factions* 
When that the general is not like the hive. 
To whom the foragers shall all repair. 
What honey is expected ? Degree being vizarded,' 
The unworthiest shows as fairly in the mask. 
The heavens themselves, the planets, and this 
centre, ^ 



* Expectation. ^ Rights of supreme authorii-' 

« Masked. 
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Observe degree, priority, and place, 
Insisture,^ course, proportion, season, form, 
Office, and custom, in all line of order ; 
And therefore is the glorious planet, Scl, 
In noble eminence enthroned and sphered 
Amidst the other ; whose medicinable eye 
Corrects the ^ aspects of planets evil. 
And posts, like the commandment of a king, 
Sans^ check, to good and bad: but, when th<> 

planets. 
In evil mixture, to disorder wander. 
What plagues and what portents ! what mutiny ! 
What raging of the sea ! shaking of earth ! 
Commotion in the winds ! frights, changes, horrors « 
Divert and crack, rend and deracinate ' 
The unity and married calm of states 
Quite from their fixture ! O, when degree is shaked. 
Which is the ladder of all high designs. 
The enterprise is sick ! How could communities. 
Degrees in schools, and brotherhoods in cities. 
Peaceful commerce from dividable ^ shores. 
The primogenitive and due of birth. 
Prerogative of age, crowns, sceptres, laurels. 
But by degree, stand in authentic place ? 
Take but degree away, untune that string. 
And, hark, what discord follows ! each thing meets 
In mere ^ oppugnancy. The bounded waters 



> Constancy. « Without. 

9 Force up by the roots. * For divided. 
• Absolute. 
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Should lift their bosoms higher than the shores. 
And make a sop of all this solid globe : 
Strength should be lord of imbecility. 
And the rude son should strike his father dead : 
Force should be right ; or, rather, right and wrong. 
Between whose endless jar justice resides. 
Should lose their names, and so should justice tco. 
Then every thing includes itself in power. 
Power into will, will into appetite ; 
And appetite, a universal wolf. 
So doubly seconded with will and power, , 

Must make perforce a universal prey. 
And, last, eat up himself. Great Agamemnon, 
This chaos, when degree is suffocate. 
Follows the choking : 

And this neglection of degree it is, * 

That by a pace goes backward, with a purpose 
It hath to climb. The general 's disdain'd 
By him one step below ; he, by the next ; 
That next, by him beneath : so every step, 
Exampled by the first pace that is sick 
Of his superior, grows to an envious fever 
Of pale and bloodless emulation : 
And 'tis this fever that keeps Troy on foot. 
Not her own sinews. To end a tale of length, 
Troy in our weakness stands, not in her strength. 
Nes. Most wisely hath Ulysses here discover'd 
The fever whereof all our power * is sick. 



Army. 
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Aga. The nature of the sickness foand, Ulysses, 
What is the remedy ? 

Ulys. The great Achilles,— whom opinion crowr. 
The sinew and the forehand of our host, — 
Having his ear full of his airy fame. 
Grows dainty of his worth, and in his tent 
Lies mocking our designs : with him, Patroclus, 
Upon a lazy hed, the livelong day 
Breaks scurril jests ; 

And with ridiculous and awkward action 
(Which, slanderer, he imitation calls) 
He pageants ^ us. Sometime, great Agamemnon 
Thy topless ^ deputation he puts on ; 
And, like a strutting player, — whose conceit 
Lies in his hamstring, and doth think it rich 
To hear the wooden dialogue and sound 
'Twixt his stretch'd footing and the scaffoldage,* — 
Such to-be-pitied and o'erwrested * seeming 
He acts thy greatness in ; and when he speaks, 
'Tis like a chime a mending ; with terms unsquared 
Which, from the tongue of roaring Typhon drojip d 
Would seem hyperboles. At this fusty stuff, 
The large Achilles, on his press'd bed lolling. 
From his deep chest laughs out a loud applause ; 
Cries — ' Excellent ! — 'tis Agamemnon just. — 
Now play me Nestor ; — hem, and stroke thy beard. 
As he, being 'dress'd to some oration.' 



> Mimics. * Supreme, 

' The galleries of the theatre. ^ i e. beyond the truth. 

* Unadapted to their subject. 
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That 's done, as near as the extremest ends 
Of parallels ; as like as Vulcan and his wife : 
Yet good Achilles still cries, — ' Excellent ! 
'Tis Nestor right ! Now play him me, Patroclut, 
Arming to answer in a night alarm/ 
And then, forsooth, the faint defects of age 
Must be the scene of mirth ; to cough, and spit. 
And with a palsy -fumbling on his gorget. 
Shake in and out the rivet ; — and at this sport 
Sir Valor dies ; cries, — * O !— enough, Patroclus ; 
Or give me ribs of steel ! I shall split all 
In pleasure of my spleen/ And in this fashion 
All our abilities, gifts, natures, shapes, 
Severals and generals of grace exact. 
Achievements, plots, orders, preventions. 
Excitements to the field or speech for truce. 
Success or loss, what is or is not, serves 
As stuff for these two to make paradoxes. 

Nes, And in the imitation of these twain 
(Whom, as Ulysses says, opinion crowns 
With an imperial voice) many are infect. 
Ajax is grown self-will'd ; and bears his head 
In such a rein, in full as proud a place 
As broad Achilles : keeps his tent like him ; 
Makes factious feasts ; redls on our state of war. 
Bold as an oracle ; and sets Thersites 
(A slave, whose gall coins slanders like a mint) 
To match us in comparisons with dirt ; 
To weaken and discredit our exposure. 
How rank soever rounded- in with danger. 

Ulys. They tax our policy, and call it cowardice ; 

SHAK. X. O 
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Count wisdom as no member of the war ; 
Forestall prescience, and esteem no act 
But that of hand : the still and mental parts, — 
That do contrive how many hands shall strike. 
When fitness calls them on ; and know, by measure 
Of their observant toil, the enemies' weight ; — 
Why, this hath not a finger's dignity : 
They call this bed- work, mappery, closet- war : 
So that the ram, that batters down the wall. 
For the great swing and rudeness of his poise, 
They place before his hand that made the engine ; 
Or those, that with the fineness of their souls 
By reason guide his execution. 

Nes. Let this be granted, and Achilles' horse 
Makes many Thetis' sons. [trumpet sounds. 

Aga, What trumpet ? look, Menelaus. 

Enter jenbas. 

Men, From Troy. 

Aga. What would you 'fore our tent ? 

J^n. Is this 

Great Agamemnon's tent, I pray ? 

Aga, Even this. 

JE7ff. May one, that is a herald and a prince. 
Do a fair message to his kingly ears ? 

Aga, With surety stronger than Achilles* arm 
'Fore all the GreeJdsh heads, which with one voice 
Call Agamemnon head and general. 

JE». Fair leave, and large security. How may 
A stranger to those most imperial looks 
Know them from eyes of other mortals ? 
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Aga. How ? 

JEh, Ay; 
I ask, that I might waken reverence. 
And bid the cheek be ready with a blush 
Modest as morning, when she coldly eyes 
The youthful Phoebus. 
Which is that god in office, guiding men ? 
Which is the high and mighty Agamemnon ? 

Aga. This Trojan scorns us, or the men of Troy 
Are ceremonious courtiers. 

jEn, Courtiers as free, as debonair, unarm'd. 
As bending angels ; that 's their fame in peace : 
But when they would seem soldiers, they have 

galls. 
Good arms, strong joints, true swords ; and, Jove's 

accord. 
Nothing so full of heart. But peace, iEneas ; 
Peace, Trojan ; lay thy finger on thy lips ! 
The worthiness of praise disdains his worth. 
If that the praised himself bring the praise forth ; 
But what the repining enemy commends. 
That breath fame follows ; that praise, sole pure, 
transcends. 

Aga, Sir, you of Troy; call you yourself iEneas ? 

jEn, Ay, Greek, that is my name. 

Aga. What 's your affiedr, I pray you ? 

jEn. Sir, pardon ; *tis for Agamemnon's ears. 

Aga. He hears naught privately, that comes from 
Troy. 

JEn. N( r I from Troy came not to whisper him : 
I bring a trumpet to awake his ear ; 
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To set his sense on the attentive bent, 
.lad then to speak. 

Aga, Speak frankly as the wind : 

It is not Agamemnon's sleeping hour : 
That thou shalt know, Trojan,< he is awake, 
He tells thee so himself. . . 

jEn. Trumpet, blow loud ; 

Send thy brass voice through all these lazy tents ;— 
And every Greek of mettle, let him know. 
What Troy means fairly, shall be spoke aloud. 

[trumpet sounds. 
We have, great Agamemnon, here in Troy 
A prince call'd Hector, (Priam is his father) 
Who in this dull and long-continued truce 
Is rusty grown : he bade me take a trumpet, 
And to this purpose speak : — Kings, princes, lords ! 
If there be one, among the fairest of Greece, 
That holds his honor higher than his ease ; 
That seeks his praise more than he fears his peril ; 
That knows his valor, and knows not his fear ; 
That loves his mistress more than in confession, 
(With truant vows to her own lips he loves) 
And dare avow her beauty and her worth. 
In other arms than hers, — ^to him this challenge. 
Hector, in view of Trojans and of Greeks, 
Shall make it good, or do his best to do it. 
He hath a lady, wiser, fairer, truer, 
Than ever Ghreek did compass in his arms ; 
And will to-morrow with his trumpet call, 
Midway between your tents and walls of Troy, 
To rouse a Grecian that is true in love : 
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If any come. Hector shall honor him ; 

If none, he 11 say in Troy, when he retires. 

The Ghredan dames are sun-hum'd, and not worth 

The splinter of a lance. Even so much. 

Aga, This shall be told our lovers, lord iEneae : 
If none of them have soul in such a kind. 
We left them all at home. But we are soldiers ; 
And may that soldier a mere recreant prove. 
That means not, hath not, or is not in love ! 
If then one is, or hath, or means to be. 
That one meets Hector ; if none else, I am he. 

Nes. Tell him of Nestor, one that was a man 
When Hector's grandsire suck'd : he is old now ; 
But, if there be not in our Grecian host 
One noble man, that hath one spark of fire 
To answer for his love ; — tell him from me, — 
I '11 hide my silver beard in a gold beaver. 
And in my vantbraoe ^ put this wither'd brawn ; 
And, meeting him, will tell him, that my lady 
Was fairer than his grandame, and as chaste 
As may be in the world : his youth in flood, 
I '11 prove this truth with my three drops of blood. 

JE^n. Now heavens forbid such scarcity of youth ! 

Ulys. Amen. 

Aga, Fair lord iEneas, let me touch your hand : 
To our pavilion shall I lead you, sir. 
Achilles shall have word of this intent ; 
So shall each lord of Ghreece, from tent to tent : 



> Armoar for the arm, avant-hras. 
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Yourself shall feast with us before you go. 
And find the welcome of a noble foe. 

lExeunt all but Ulysses and Nestor, 

Ulys. Nestor, 

Nes. What says Ulysses ? 

Ulys. I haye a young conception in my brain. 
Be you my time to bring it to some shape* 

Nes. What is 't? 

Ulys. This 'tis : 
Blunt wedges rive hard knots : the seeded pride 
That hath to this maturity blown up 
In rank Achilles, must or now be cropp'd, 
Or, shedding, breed a nursery of like evil. 
To overbulk us all. 

Nes, Well, and how } 

,Ulys, This challenge that the gallant Hector 
sends. 
However it is spread in general name. 
Relates in purpose only to Achilles. 

Nes, The purpose is perspicuous even as sub- 
stance. 
Whose grossness little characters sum up : 
And, in the publication, make no strain,^ 
But that Achilles, were his brain as barren 
As banks of Libya) — ^though, Apollo knows, 
'Tis dry enough, — ^will, with great speed of judg- 
ment. 
Ay, with celerity, find Hector*s purpose 



' Doubt, difficulty. 
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Pointing on him. 

Ulys. And wake him to the answer, think you ? 

Nes. Yes, 

It is most meet. Whom may you else oppose 
That can from Hector hring those honors off. 
If not Achilles ? Though 't be a sportful combat. 
Yet in the trial much opinion dwells ; 
For here the Trojans taste our dearest repute 
With their finest palate. And trust to me, Ulysses.. 
Our imputation shall be oddly poised 
In this wild action ; for the success. 
Although particular, shall give a scantling ^ 
Of good or bad unto the general ; 
And in such indexes, although small pricks 
To their subsequent volumes,* there is seen 
The baby figure of the giant mass 
Of things to come at large. It is supposed. 
He, that meets Hector, issues from our choice : 
And choice, being mutual act of all our souls. 
Makes merit her election ; and doth boil, 
As 'twere from forth us all, a man distill'd 
Out of our virtues ; who miscarrying. 
What heart receives from hence a conquering part 
To steel a strong opinion to themselves ? 
Which entertained, limbs are his instruments. 
In no less working, than are swords and bows 
Directive by the limbs. 



* Measure, proportion. 

* Indexes, in Shakspenre's tima, were prefixed to books. 
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Ulys. Give pardon to my speech ; — 
Therefore 'tis meet, Achilles meet not Hector. 
Let us, like merchants, show our foulest waresi 
And think, perchance, they '11 sell ; if not. 
The lustre of the hetter shall exceed. 
By showing the worse first. Do not consent. 
That ever Hector and Achilles meet ; 
For both our honor and our shame, in this. 
Are dogg'd with two strange followers. 

Nes, I see them not with my old eyes : what are 
they? 

Ulys. What glory our Achilles shares from 
Hector, 
Were he not proud, we all should share with him : 
But he already is too insolent ; 
And we were better parch in Afric sun» 
Than in the pride and salt scorn of his eyes. 
Should he 'scape Hector fair : if he were foil'd, 
Why, then we did our main opinion * crush 
In taint of our best man. No, make a lottery ; 
And, by device, let blockish Ajax draw 
The sort ^ to fight with Hector. Among ourselves, 
Give him allowance for the better man. 
For that vnll physic the great Myrmidon, 
Who broils in loud applause ; and make him fail 
His crest, that prouder than blue Iris bends. 
If the dull brainless Ajax come safe off. 
We '11 dress him up in voices : if he fail. 



1 Our geDeral estimation. * Ihe lot* 
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Yet go we under our opinion ^ sdll, 
That we have better men. But, hit or miss. 
Our project's life this shape of sense assumes ;— 
Ajax, employ'd, plucks down Achilles' plumes. 

Nes. Ulysses, 
Now I begin to relish thy advice ; 
And I will give a taste of it forthwith 
To Agamemnon : go we to him straight. 
Two curs shall tame each other ; Pride alone 
Must tarre * the mastiffs on, as 'twere their bone. 

[Ezeuni. 

ACT II. 

SCUTB I. 

Another part of the Grecian camp. 
Enter ajax and thbbsites. 

Ajax. Thersites, 

Ther, Agamemnon — how if he had boib? full, 
all pver, generally ? 

Ajax. Thersites, 

Ther. And those boils did run? — Say so, — did 
not the general run then ? were not that a botchy 
core? 

Ajax. Dog, 

Ther, Then would come some matter from him ; 
I see none now. 



• Character. • Provoke. 
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Ajax. Thou bitch-wolf's son, canst thou not 
hear ? Feel then. \8trike8 him. 

Ther. The plague of (Greece upon thee, thou 
mongrel beef-witted lord I 

Ajax, Speak then, thou unsalted leaven, speak : 
I will beat thee into handsomeness. 

Ther. I shall sooner rail thee into wit and holi- 
ness: but, I think, thy horse will sooner con an 
oration, than thou learn a prayer without book. 
Thou canst strike, canst thou ? a red murrain o' thy 
jade's tricks ! 

Ajax, Toadstool, learn me the proclamation. 

Ther, Dost thou think, I have no sense, thou 
strikest me thus ? 

Ajax, The proclamation,— 

Ther, Thou art proclaimed a fool, I think. 

Ajax, Do not, porcupine, do not; my fingers 
itch. 

Ther. I would, thou didst itch from head to foot, 
and I had the scratching of thee ; I would make 
thee the loathsomest scab in Greece. When thou 
art forth in the incursions, thou strikest as slow as 
another. 

Ajax, I say, the proclamation, 

Ther, Thou grumblest and railest every hour on 
Achilles ; and thou art as full of envy at his great- 
ness, as Cerberus is at Proserpina's beauty, ay, that 
thou barkest at him. 

Ajax. Mistress Thersites ! 

Ther, Thou shouldst strike him. 
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Ajax. Cobloaf ! * 

Ther, He would pun ^ thee into shivers with his 
fist, as a sailor breaks a biscuit. 

Ajax, You whoreson cur ! \htaHvnig him. 

Ther. Do, do. 

Ajax, Thou stool for a witch ! 

Ther, Ay, do, do ; thou sodden^witted lord ! thou 
hast no more brain than I have in mine elbows ; an 
assinego' may tutor thee. Thou scurvy valiant 
aaa I thou art here put to thrash Trojans ; and thou 
art bought and sold among those of any wit, like a 
barbarian slave. If thou use^ to beat me, I will 
begin at thy heel, and tell what thou art by inches, 
thou thing of no bowels, thou 1 

Ajax, You dog ! 

Ther, You scurvy lord ! 

Ajax. You cur ! \heat%ng him, 

Ther, Mars his idiot ! do, rudeness ; do, camel ; 
do, do. 

Enter achillbs and patboclds. 

Ach, Why, how now, Ajax? wherefore do yoa 
thus ? 
Hew now, Thersites ? what 's the matter, man ? 
Ther. You see him there, do you ^ 
Ach. Ay ; what 's the matter ? 
Ther, Nay, look upon him. 



* A crusty, aneyen loaf. • Pound, 
' An ass : a cant term for a foolish fellow* 

* Continue. 
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Ach. So I do. What 's the matter ? 

Ther. Nay. but regard him veil. 

Ach. Well, why I do ao. 

Ther, But yet you look not well upon him ; for, 
whosoever you take him to be, he is Ajax. 

Ach. I know that, fool. 

Ther, Ay, but that fool knows not himself. 

AjiUf, Therefore I beat thee. 

Ther, Lo, lo, lo» lo, what modicums of wit he 
utters ! his evasions have ears thus long. I have 
bobbed his brain more than he has beat my bones : 
1 will buy nine sparrows for a penny, and his pia 
mater \ is not worth the ninth part of a spap'ow. 
This lord, Achilles, Ajax, — who wears his wit in his 
belly, and his guts in his head ; — I '11 tell you what 
I say of him. 

Ach, What? 

Ther, I say, this Ajax 

Ach, Nay, good Ajaz. 

[Ajax offers to strike him ; Athillea interposes^ 

Ther, Has not so much wit 

Ach, Nay, I must hold you. 

Ther, As will stop the eye of Helen's needle, for 
whom he comes to fight. 

Ach, Peace, fool ! 

Ther, I would have peace and quietness, but the 
fool will not : he there ; that he ; look you there. 

Ajax, O thou damned cur ! I shall 



' A membrane covering the substance of the brain. 
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Ach. Will you set your wit to a fool's ? 

Ther, No, I warrant you; for a fool's will 
tfhame it. 

Pat, Good words, Thersites. 

Ach, What 's the quarrel ? 

Ajax, I bade the vile owl go learn me the tenor 
of the proclamation, and he rails upon me. 

Ther, I serve thee not. 

Ajax, Well, go to, go to. 

Ther, I serve here voluntary. 

Ach, Your last service was sufferance, 'twas not 
voluntary ; no man is beaten voluntary : Ajax was 
here the voluntary, and you as under an impress. 

Ther, Even so ? a great deal of your wit too lies 
in your sinews, or else there be liars. Hector shall 
have a great catch, if he knock out either of your 
brains ; 'a were as good crack a fusty nut with no 
kernel. 

Ach. What, with me too, Thersites ? 

Ther, There 's Ulysses, and old Nestor, — whose 
wit was mouldy ere your grandsires had nails on 
their toes, — yoke you like draught oxen, and make 
you plough up the wars. 

Ach, What, what ? 

Ther, Yes, good sooth: to, Achilles! to, Ajax! 
to! 

Ajax, I shall cut out your tongue. 

Ther, *Tis no matter : I shall speak as much as 
thou afterwards. 

Pat No more words, Thersites ; peace. 
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Ther. I will hold my peace when Achilles' brach ^ 
bids me, shall I ? 

Jch, There 's for you, Patroclus. 

Ther. I will see you hanged, like clotpoles, ere I 
come any more to your tents : I will keep where 
there is wit stirring, and leave the faction of fools. 

[Exit, 

Pat. A good riddance. 

Ach, Marry, this, sir, is proclaimed through all 
our host : 
That Hector, by the first hour of the sun. 
Will, with a trumpet, 'twixt our tents and Troy, 
To-morrow morning call some knight to arms. 
That hath a stomach ; and such a one, that dare 
Maintain — I know not what ; 'tis trash. Farewell. 

Ajax. Farewell. Who shall answer him ? 

Ach. I know not ; it is put to lottery, otherwise 
He knew his man. 

Ajax. O, meaning you : — I 'U go learn more of it. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE II. 

Troy. A room in Priam's palace. 
Enter fbiam, hector, troilus, paris, and 

HELENUS. 

Pri. After so many hours, lives, speeches spent. 
Thus once again says Nestor from the Greeks ; — 



* Bitch, hound. 
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' Deliver Helen, and all damage eke — 
As honor, loss of time, travel, expense^ 
Wounds, friends, and what else dear vhat is con- 
sumed. 
In hot digestion of this cormorant war, — 
Shall be struck off.' — Hector, what say you to *t ? 
Hec. Though no man lesser fears the Greeks 
than I, 
As far as toucheth my particular, yet. 
Dread Priam, 

Theie is no lady of more softer bowels, 
More spongy to suck in the sense of fear. 
More ready to cry out — • Who knows what follows ? ' 
Than Hector is. The wound of peace is surety. 
Surety secure ; but modest doubt is calFd 
The beacon of the wise, the tent ^ that searches 
To the bottom of the worst. Let Helen go. 
Since the first sword was drawn about this question. 
Every tithe soul, 'mongst many thousand dismes,^ 
Hath been as dear as Helen ; I mean, of ours. 
If we have lost so many tenths of ours. 
To guard a thing not ours ; not worth to us. 
Had it our name, the value of one ten ; — 
What. merit 's in that reason, which denies 
The yielding of her up ? 

Troi, Fie, fie, my brother . 

Weigh you the worth and honor of a king. 
So great as our dread father, in a scale 



1 A roll of lint put into a wound. * Tenthr. 
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Of common ounces ? Will you with counters sum 

The past-proportion of his infinite ? 

And buckle-in a waist most fathomless, 

With spans and inches so diminutive 

As fears and reasons ? fie, for godly shame ! 

HeL No marvel, though you bite so sharp at 

reasons. 
You are so empty of them. Should not our father 
Bear the g^eat sway of his affairs with reasons. 
Because your speech hath none, that tells him so ? 
Troi, You are for dreams and slumbers, brother 

priest ; 
You fur your gloves with reason. Here are your 

reasons. 
You know an enemy intends you harm ; 
You know a sword employ'd is perilous. 
And reason flies the object of all harm : 
Who marvels then, when Helenus beholds 
A Grecian and his sword, if he do set 
The very wings of reason to his heels ; 
And fly like chidden Mercury from Jove, 
Or like a star disorb'd ? — ^Nay, if we talk of reason, 
Let 's shut our gates, and sleep. Manhood and 

honor 
Should have hare hearts, would they but fat their 

thoughts 
With this crammed reason : reason and respect ^ 
Make livers pale, and lustihood deject. 



^ Respect here signifies caution, a regard to circnmstances. 
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Hec, Brother, she is not worth what she do'.h 
cost 
The holding. 

Troi. What is aught, but as 'tis valued ? 

Hec. But value dwells not in particular will : 
It holds his estimate and dignity ' 

As well wherein 'tis precious of itself 
As in the prizer : 'tis mad idolatry. 
To make the service greater than the god ; 
And the will dotes, that is attributive 
To wliat infectiously itself affects, 
Without some image of the affected merit. 

TVoi. I take to-day a wife, and my election 
Is led on in the conduct of my will ; 
My will enkindled by mine eyes and ears, 
Two traded pilots 'twixt the dangerous shores 
Of will and judgment. How may I avoid. 
Although my will distaste what it elected. 
The wife I chose ? there can be no evasion 
To blench ^ from this, and to stand firm by honor. 
We turn not back the silks upon the merchant, 
When we have soil'd them; nor the remainder 

viands 
We do not throw in unrespective sieve,* 
Because we now are full. It was thought meet, 
Paris should do some vengeance on the Greeks : 
Your breath with full consent bellied his sails ; 
The seas and winds (old wranglers) took a truce* 



' ShrinlCt * A common voider. 
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And did him service :. he touch'd the ports desired ; 
And, for an old aunt,^ whom the Greeks held 

captive. 
He brought a Ghrecian queen, whose youth and 

freshness 
Wrinkles Apollo's, and makes pale the morning. 
Why keep we her ? the Grecifois keep our aunt. 
Is she worth keeping ? why, she is a pearl. 
Whose price l^th launch'd above a thousand ships. 
And tum'd crown'd kings to merchants. 
If you '11 avouch, 'twas wisdom Paris went, 
(As you must needs, for you all cried — * Go, go ! * ) 
If you 'U confess, he brought home noble prize, 
(As you must needs, for you all clapp'd your hands. 
And cried — * Inestimable ! ') why do you now 
The issue of your proper wisdoms rate ; 
And do a deed that Fortune never did. 
Beggar the estimation which you prized 
Richer than sea and land ? O theft inost base ; 
That we have stolen what we do fear to keep I 
But, thieves, unworthy of a thing so stolen. 
That in their country did them that disgrace. 
We fear to warrant in our native place I 

Cos. [within.'] Cry, Trojans, cry ! 

Pri, What noise ? what shriek is this ? 

Troi. 'Tis our mad sister ; I do know her voice. 

Cos, [within. ] Cry, Trojans ! 

Hec, It is Cassandra. 



' Priam's sister, Hesionei. 
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Enter Cassandra, raving. 

Cos. Cry, Trojans, cry! lend me ten thousand 
eyes. 
And I will fill them with prophetic tears. 

Hec, Peace, sister, peace. 

Cos, Villus and boys, mid-age and wrinkled 
elders. 
Soft infancy, that nothing canst but cry. 
Add to my clamors ! let us pay betimes 
A moiety of that mass of moan to come. 
Cry, Trojans, cry ! practise your eyes with tears ! 
Troy must not be, nor goodly Ilion stand : 
Our firebrand brother, Paris, bums us all. 
Cry, Trojans, cry ! a Helen, and a woe ! 
Cry, cry ! Troy bums, or else let Helen go. lEsit, 

Hec, Now, youthful Troilus, do not these high 
strains 
Of divination in our sister work 
Some touches of remorse ? or is your blood 
So madly hot, that no discourse of reason. 
Nor fear of bad success in a bad cause. 
Can qualify the same ? 

2Vm. Why, brother Hector, 

We may not think the justness of each act 
Such and no other than event doth form it ; 
Nor once deject the courage of our minds. 
Because Cassandra 's mad : her brain-sick raptures 
Cannot distaste ^ the goodness of a quarrel. 



^ Corrupt, change to a worse state. 
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Which hath our several honors all engaged 
To make it gracious.^ For my private part, 
I am no more touch'd than all Priam's sons : 
And Jove forhid, there should he done amongst U9 
Such things as might offend the weakest spleen 
To fight for and maintain ! 

Par, Else might the world convince * of levity 
As well my undertakings, as your counsels : 
But I attest the gods, your full consent 
Gave wings to my propension, and cut off 
All fears attending on so dire a project. 
For what, alas, can these my single arms ? 
What propugnation ' is in one man's valor. 
To stand the push and enmity of those 
ITiis quarrel would excite ? Yet, I protest* 
Were I alone to pass the difficulties. 
And had as ample power as I have will, 
Paris should ne'er retract what he hath done. 
Nor faint in the pursuit. 

Pri, Paris, you speak 

Like one hesotte'd on your sweet delights : 
You have the honey still, hut these the gall ; 
So to he valiant, is no praise at all. 

Par, Sir, I propose not merely to myself 
The pleasures such a beauty brings with it ; 
But I would have the soil of her fair rape 
Wiped off in honorable keeping her. 



1 To show it to advantafpB. * Convict. 

Defence. 



J 
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What treason were it to the ransack'd queen, 

Disgrace to your great worths, and shame to me. 

Now to deliver her possession up. 

On terms of base compulsion ? Can it be. 

That so degenerate a strain as this 

Should once set footing in your generous bosoms ? 

There 's not the meanest spirit on our party. 

Without a heart to dare, or sword to draw. 

When Helen is defended ; nor none so noble. 

Whose life were ill bestow'd, or death unfamed. 

Where Helen is the subject : then, I say, 

Well may we fight for her, whom, we know well. 

The world's large spaced cannot parallel. 

Hec. Paris and Troilus, you have both said well : 
And on the cause and question now in hand 
Have glozed,' — ^but superficially ; not much 
Unlike young men, whom Aristotle thought 
Unfit to hear moral philosophy. 
The reasons you allege do more conduce 
To the hot passion of distemper'd blood. 
Than to make up a free determination 
'Twixt right and wrong ; for pleasure and revenge 
Have ears more deaf than adders to the voice 
Of any true decision. Nature craves. 
All dues be render'd to their owners : now 
What nearer debt in all humanity, 
Than wife is to the husband ? If this law 
Of nature be corrupted through affection ; 



^ Commented. 
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And that great minds, of ^ partial indulgence 

To their benumbed wills, resist the same ; 

There is a law in each well-order*d nation. 

To curb those raging appetites, that are 

Most disobedient and refractory. 

If Helen then be wife to Sparta's king, — 

As it is known she is, — these moral laws 

Of nature and of nations speak aloud 

To have her back returned : thus to persist 

In doing wrong, extenuates not wrong. 

But makes it much more heavy. Hector's opiuioa 

Is this, in way of truth ; yet, ne'ertheless, 

My spritely brethren, I propend * to you 

In resolution to keep Helen still ; 

For 'tis a cause that hath no mean dependence 

Upon our joint and several dignities. 

TroL Why, there you touch'd the life of cur 
design. 
Were it not glory that we more affected 
Than the performance of our heaving spleens,' 
I would not wish a drop of Trojan blood 
Spent more in her defence. But, worthy Hector, 
She is a theme of honor and renown ; 
A spur to valiant and magnanimous deeds ; 
W^hose present courage may beat down our foes. 
And fame, in time to come, canonise us : 
For, I presume, brave Hector would not lose 



> Through. • Incline. 

* Tlie^ execution of spirit and resentment. 
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So rich advantage of a promised glory. 
As smiles upon the forehead of this action. 
For the wide world's revenue. 

Hec. I am yours. 

You valiant offspring of great Priamus. 
J have a roisting ^ challenge sent amongst 
The» dull and factious nobles of the Ghreeks, 
Will strike amazement to their drowsy spirits. 
I was advertised, their great general slept, 
Whilst emulation ^ in the army crept : 
This, I presume, will wake him. [Ejpeimt. 



SCENB III. 

The Grecian camp. Before AckUles* tent. 

Enter tubbsites. 

J%er. How now, Thersites? what, lost in the 
labyrinth of thy fury? Shall the elephant Ajax 
camr it thus ? he beats me, and I rail at him. O 
worthy satisfaction! Would, it were otherwise; 
that I could beat him, whilst he railed at me. 
*Sfoot, I'll learn to conjure and raise devils, but 
I 'U see some issue of my spiteful execrations. Then 
there 's Achilles, — a rare engineer. If Troy be not 
taken tiU these two undermine it, the walls will 
ctand till they fall of themselves. O thou great 
tfiunder-darter of Olympus, forget that thou art 



Blustenng. ' £nvy» &ctiou9 contentioii. 
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Jove the king of gods ; and» Mercury, lose all the 
serpentine craft of thy caduceus ; ^ if ye take not 
that little little less-than -little wit from them that 
they have! which short-armed ignorance itself 
knows is so ahundant scarce, it will not in circum- 
vention deliver a fly from a spider, without drawing 
their massy irons, and cutting the weh. After this, 
the vengeance on the whole camp ! or, rather, the 
bone-ache: for that, methinks, is the curse de- 
pendent on those that war for a placket. I have 
said my prayers ; and devil, envy, say Amen. What, 
ho ! my lord Achilles ! 

Enter patroclus. 

Pat. Who 's there ? Thersites ? Good Thersites^ 
come in and rail. 

Ther. If I could have remembered. a gilt counter- 
feit, thou wouldst not have slipped out of my con« 
templation : but it is no matter ; thyself upon thy- 
self! The common curse of mankind, folly and 
ignorance, be thine in great revenue ! Heaven bless 
thee from a tutor, and discipline come not near 
thee! Let thy blood* be thy direction till thy 
death ! then if she, that lays thee out, says — thou 
art a fair corse, I *11 be sworn and sworn upon 't, 
she never shrouded any but lazars.' Amen. Where 'a 
Achilles ? 



> The wand of Mercnry is wreathed with serpents. 
* Passions. * Diseased beggars. 
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Pat. What, art thou devout? wast thou in 
prayer ? 

Ther, Ay; ^e heavens hear me ! 

Enter achillbs. 

Aeh. Who 's there ? 

Pat, Thersites, my lord. 

Ach, Where, where? — Art thou come? Why, 
my cheese, my digestion, why hast thou not served 
thyself in to my table so many meals ? Come ; 
what 's Agamemnon. 

ner. Thy commander, Achilles: then t6ll me^ 
Fatroclus, what 's Achilles ? 

Pat. Thy lord, Thersites : then tell me, I pray 
thee, what's thyself? 

Ther. Thy knower, Fatroclus : then tell me, Fa- 
troclus, what art thou ? 

Pat. Thou mayst tell, that knowest. 

Ach. O, tell, tell. 

Ther. I '11 decline the whole question. Agamem- 
non commands Achilles ; Achilles is my lord ; I am 
Fatroclus' knower ; and Fatroclus is a fool. 

Pat. You rascal ! 

Ther. Feace, fool ! I have not done. 

Ach. He is a privileged man. Froceed, Thersites. 

Ther. Agamemnon is a fool ; Achilles is a fool ; 
Thersites is a fool ; and, as aforesaid, Fatroclus is a 
fool. 

Ach. Derive this : come. 

Ther. Agamemnon is a fool to offer to command 
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Achilles; AcbiUes is a fool to be commanded of 
Agamemnon; lliersites is a fool to serve such a 
fool ; and Patroclus is a fool positive. 

Pat. Why am I a fool ? 

Ther. Make that demand of the prover : it suffices 
me, thou art. Look you, who comes here ? 

ElUer AGAMBMNON, ULTSSBS, NBSTOB, DIOMEDBS, 

and AJAX. 

Ach. Patroclus, I'll speak with nobody. Come 
in with me, Thersites. \_Exit, 

Ther. Here is such, patchery, such juggling, and 
such knavery ! all the argument is, a cuckold land a 
whore ; a good quarrel, to draw emulous factions, 
and bleed to death upon ! Now the dry serpigo ^ on 
the subject ; and war and lechery confound ail ! 

\Ex%U 

Aga, Where is Achilles ? 

Pat. Within his tent ; but ill-disposed, my lord. 

Aga, Let it be known to him, that we are here. 
He shent ^ ?ur messengers ; and we lay by 
Our appertainments,^ visiting of him : 
Let him be told so ; lest, perchance, he think 
We dare not move the question of our place. 
Or know not what we are. 

Pat, I shall say so to him. 

lExU. 



1 A kind of tetter or scab. * Rebuked, 

* i. e. our rank and dignity. 
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Ulys, We saw him at the opening of his tent : 
He Lb not sick. 

Ajas. Yes, lion-sick, sick of proud heart: you 
may call it melancholy, if you will favor the man ; 
but, by my head, 'tis pride. But why, why ? let 
him show us a cause. A word, my lord. 

[takes Agamemnon aside. 

Nes. What moves Ajax thus to bay at him ? 

Ulys, Achilles hath inveigled his fool from him. 

Nes. Who? Thersites? 

Ulys, He. 

Nes. Then will Ajax lack matter, if he have lost 
his argument. 

Ulys. No ; you see, he is his argument, that has 
his argument ; Achilles. 

Nes, All the better; their fraction is more out 
wish, than their faction : but it was a strong com- 
posure, a fool could disunite. 

Ulys, The amity, that wisdom knits not, folly 
may easily untie. Here comes Patroclus. 

Re-enter patroclus. 

Nes. No Achilles with him. 

Ulys. The elephant hath joints, but none for 
courtesy : his legs are legs for necessity, not for 
flexure. 

Pat. Achilles bids me say — he is much sorry. 
If any thing more than your sport and pleasure 
Did move your greatness, and this noble state. 
To call upon him ; he hopes, it is no other ; 
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But, for your health and your digestion sake. 
An after-dinner's breath.^ 

Aga. Hear you, Patroclus ;— • 

We are too well acquainted with these answers : 
But his evasion, wing'd thus swift with scorn. 
Cannot outfly our apprehensions. 
Much attribute he hath ; and much the reason 
Why we ascribe it to him ; yet all his virtues, — 
Not virtuously on his own part beheld, — 
Do, in our eyes, begin to lose their gloss ; 
Yea, like fair fruit in an unwholesome dish. 
Are like to rot untasted. Go, and teU him. 
We come to speak with him>: and you shall not 

sin. 
If you do say — we think him over-proud^ 
And under-honest ; in self-assumption greater 
Than in the note of judgment ; and worthier than 

himself 
Here tend the savage strangeness he puts on ; 
Disguise the holy strength of their command. 
And underwrite ^ in an observing kind 
His humorous predominance ; yea, watch 
His pettish lunes,' his ebbs, his flows, as if 
The passage and whole carriage of this action 
Rode on his tide. Go, tell him this ; and add. 
That, if he overbold his price so much, 
We 'U none of him ; but let him, like an engine 
Not portable, lie under this report : — 



I 



* Exercise. ' Sabscribe, obey. ^ Mad freaks. 
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Bring action hither, this cannot go to war : 
A stirring dwarf we do allowance ^ give 
Before a sleeping giant : — tell him so. 

Pat. I shall ; and bring his answer presently. 

iga. In second voice we '11 not be satisfied ; 
We come to speak with him. Ulysses, enter. 

[Exit Ulysses. 

Ajax. What is he more than another ? 

Aga. No more than what he thinks he is. 

Ajfut, Is he so much? Do you not think, he 
thinks himself a better man than I am ? 

Aga. No question. 

Ajax* Will you subscribe his thought, and say 
he is? 

Aga. No, noble Ajaz; you are as strong, as 
valiant, as wise, no less noble, much more gentle, 
and altogether more tractable. 

Ajax. Why should a man be proud ? How doth 
pride grow ? I know not what pride is. 

Aga. Your mind's the clearer, Ajax, and your 
virtues the fairer. He that is proud, eats up him- 
self : pride is his own glass, his own trumpet, his 
own chronicle; and whatever praises itself but in 
the deed, devours the deed in the praise. 

Ajax, I do hate a proud man as I hate the en- 
gendering of toads. 

Nes. And yet' he loves himself : is it not strange ? 

[aside. 



^ Approbation. 
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Re-enter ulysses. 

Ulys. Achilles will not to the field to-morrow. 

Aga, What 'a his excuse ? 

Ulys. He doth rely on none ; 

But carries on the stream of his dispose. 
Without observance or respect of any. 
In will peculiar and in self-admission. 

Aga. Why will he not, upon our fair request, 
Untent his person, and share the air with us ? 

Ulys, Things small as nothing, for request's sake 
only. 
He makes important. Posseas'd he is with great- 
ness; 
And speaks not to himself, but with a pride 
That quarrels at self-breath : imagined worth 
Holds in his blood such swoln and hot discourse. 
That, 'twixt his mental and his active parts, 
Kingdom'd Achilles in commotion rages. 
And batters down himself. What should I say ? 
He is so plaguy proud, that the death tokens 

of it 
Cry — * No recovery.* 

Aga. Let Ajax go to him. 

Dear lord, go you, and greet him in his tent : 
'Tis said, he holds you well ; and will be led. 
At your request, a little from himself. 

Ulgs, O Agamemnon, let it not be so ! 
We '11 consecrate the steps that Ajax makes 
When they go from Achilles. Shall the proud 
lord. 
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That bastes his arrogance with his own seam ; ^ 
And never suiS^^'-a matter of the world 
Enter his thoughts, save such as do revolve 
And ruminate himself; — shall he be worshipp'd 
Of that we hold an idol more than he ? 
No« this thrice-worthy and right-valiant lord 
Must not so stale his palm, nobly acquired ; 
Nor, by my will, assubjugate his merit 
As amply titled as Achilles is. 
By going to Achilles : 
That were to enlard his fat-already pride ; 
And add more coals to Cancer, when he bums 
With entertaining great Hyperion. 
This lord go to him ! Jupiter forbid ; 
And say in thunder — ' Achilles, go to him.' 
Nes, O, this is well ; he rubs the vein of him. 



Dio. And how his silence drinks up this applause 1 

[aside. 
Ajas, If I go to him, with my arm*d fist i '11 
pash ^ him 
Over the face. 

Aga. O, no, you shall not go. 
^tuc. An he be proud with me, I '11 pheeze ^ his 
pride. 
Let me go to him. 

Ulys, Not for the worth that hangs upon our 
quarrel. 



* Lard. • Strike. » Comb or curry. 
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Ajas. A paltry, insolent fellow !•: 



Nes. How he describes 

Himself! \a9ide, 

Ajax, Can be not be sociable ? 
TJlya. The raven 

Chides blackness. [aside, 

. Ajax, I will let his humors blood. 

Aga, He will be the physician, that should be the 
patient. . [aside, 

Ajax. An all men 

Were o* my mind, 

Vlys, Wit would be out of fashion. 

[aside,. 
Ajax, He should not bear it so; 
He should eat swords iirst. Shall pride carry it ? 
Nes, An 'twould, you 'd carry half. [aside, 

XJlys, He 'd have ten shares. 

[a^ide, 

Ajax, I '11 knead him, I will make him supple. 

Ifes, He 's not yet thorough warm : force ^ him 

with praises : 

Pour in, pour in ; his ambition is dry. [aside, 

TJlys, My lord, you feed too much on this dislike. 

[to Agamemnon, 
Nes, O noble general, do not do so. 
Dio, You must prepare to fight without Achilles. 
Ulgs, Why, 'tis this naming of him does lilm 
harm. 



* Stuff: from the French yerb farctr. 
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Here is a man ^but 'tis before his face ; 

I will be silent. 

Nes, Wherefore should you so ? 

He is not emulous^^ as Achilles is. 

Ulys, Know the whole world, he is as valiant. 

AJax, A whoreson dog, that shall palter^ thus 
with us ! 
I would, he were a Trojan ! 

Nes, What a vice ' 

Were it in Ajaz now 

Ulys, If he were proud ? 

Dio. Or covetous of praise ? 

Ulys, Ay, or surly borne ? 

Dio, Or strange, or self-affected ? 

Uljfs. Thank the heavens, lord, thou art of sweet 
composure ; 
Praise him that got thee, she that gave thee suck : 
Famed be thy tutor, and thy parts of nature 
Thrice-famed, beyond all erudition ; 
But he that disciplined thy arms to fight. 
Let Mars divide eternity in twain. 
And give him half : and, for thy vigor. 
Bull-bearing Milo his addition ^ yield 
To sinewy Ajax. I will not praise thy wisdom. 
Which, like a.boum,^ a pale, a shore, confines 
Thy spacious and dilated parts. Here *s Nestor,^* 
Instructed by the antiquary times. 



' Envious. » Trifle. * Titles. 

^ Boundary. 

SHilK. X. • .* 
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He must, be is, he cannot but be wise ; 

But pardon, father Nestoi^, were your days 

As green as Ajax', and your brain so tempered, ^ 

You should not have the eminence of him, 

But be as Ajax. 

Ajax, Shall I call you father ? 

Nes. Ay, my good son. 

Dio, Be ruled by him, lord Ajax. 

Ulys, There is no tarrying here ; the hart Achilles 
Keeps thicket. Please it our great general 
To call together all his state of war. 
Fresh kings are come to Troy. To-morrow, 
We must with all our main of power stand fast : 
And here 's a lord, — come knights from east to west. 
And cull their flower, Ajax shall cope the best. 

Aga. Go we to council. Let Achilles sleep : 
light boats sail swift, though greater hulks draw 
deep. [ExeufU. 



ACT III. 



SCENE I. 



Troy, A room in Priam's palace. 

Enter fandabus and sebvant. 

Pan, Friend ! you ! pray you, a word. Do not 
you follow the young lord Paris ? 

Ser, Ay, sir, when he goes before me. 
Pan, You do depend upon him, I mean ? 
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Ser. Sir, I do depend upon the lord. 

Pan, You do depend upon a noble gentleman ; 
I must needs praise him. 

Ser. The Lord be praised ! 

Pan. You know me, do you not ? 

Ser. Faith, sir, superficially. 

Pan. Friend, know me better : I am the lord 
Fandarus. 

Ser, I hope, I shall know your honor better. 

Pan. I do desire it. 

Ser. You are in the state of grace, [music within. 

Pan. Grace ! not so, friend ; honor and lordship 
are my titles. What music is this ? 

Ser. I do but partly know, sir: it is music in 
parts. 

Pan. Know you the musicians ? 

Ser. Wholly, sir. 

Pan. Who play they to ? 

Ser, To the hearers, sir. 

Pan, At whose pleasure, friend ? 

Ser. At mine, sir, and theirs that love music. 

Pan. Command, I mean, friend. 

Ser. Who shall I command, sir ? 

Pan. Friend, we understand not one another ; I 
am too courtly, and thou art too cunning. At whose 
request do these men play ? 

Ser. That 's to 't, indeed, sir. Marry, sir, at the 
request of Paris my lord, who is there in person ; 
with him, the mortal Venus, the heart-blood of 

beauty, love's invisible soul, 

Pan. Who, my cousin Cressida ? 
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Ser. No, sir, Helen. Could you not find out that 
by her attributes ? 

Pan. It should seem, fellow, that thou hast not 
seen the lady Cressida. I come to speak with Paris 
from the prince Troilus : I will make a complimental 
assault upon him, for my business seethes. 

Ser. Sodden business ! there 's a stewed phrasCi 
indeed ! 

Enter fabis and helen, attended. 

Pan. Fair be to you, my lord, and to all this fair 
company! fair desires, in all fair measure, fairly 
guide them! especially to you, fair queen! fair 
thoughts be your fair pillow ! 

Helen. Dear lord, you are full of fair words. 

Pan. You speak your fair pleasure, sweet queen. 
— Fair prince, here is good broken music. 

Par. You have broke it, cousin ; and, by my life, 
you shall make it whole again : you shall piece it 
out with a piece of your performance. Nell, he is 
full of harmony. 

Pan. Truly, lady, no. 

Helen. O, sir, 

Pan. Rude, in sooth ; in good sooth, very rude. 

Par. Well said, my lord ! well, you say so in fits. 

Pan. I have business to my lord, dear queen. — 
My lord, will you vouchsafe me a word ? 

Helen. Nay, this shall not hedge us out : we *11 
hear you sing, certainly. 

Pan. Well, sweet queen, you are pleasant with 
me. — But i^arry, thus, my lord, — My dear lord. 
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and most esteemed friend, your brother Troilua 

Helen, My lord Pandams ; honey-sweet lord» 

Pan, Go to, sweet queen, go to:— commends 
himself most affectionately to you. 

Helen, You shall not bob us out of our melody ; 
If you do, our melancholy upon your head ! 

Pan, Sweet queen, sweet queen ; that 's a sweet 
queen, i' faith. 

Helen, And to make a sweet lady sad, is a sour 
offence. 

Pan, Nay, that shall not serve your turn ; that 
shall it not, in truth, la. Nay, I care not for such 
words ; no, no. — And, my lord, he desires you, that, 
if the king call for him at supper, you will make his 
excuse. 

Helen, My lord Pandams,-^— 

Pan. What says my sweet queen ? — ^my very very 
sweet queen ? 

Par, What exploit's in hand? where sups he 
to-night ? 

Helen, Nay, but, my lord, 

Pan, What says my sweet queen ? — My cousin 
will fall out with you. You must not know where 
he sups. 

Par, I *11 lay my life, with my disposer Cres- 
sida. 

Pan, No, no, no such matter; you are wide:^ 
come, your disposer is sick. 

Par, Well, I '11 make excuse. 



> 1. e. wide of your marlu 
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Pan. Ay, good my lord. Why should you say— 
Cressida ? no, your poor disposer 's sick. 

Par, r spy. 

Pan, You spy ! what do you spy ? — Come, g^ve 
me an instrument. — Now, sweet queen. 

Helen. Why, this is kindly done. 

Pan, My niece is horribly in love with a thing 
you have, sweet queen. 

Helen, She shall have it, rpj lord, if it be not my 
lord Paris. 

Pan. He ! no, she '11 none of him : they two are 
twain. 

Helen, FaUing in. after falling out, may make 
them three. 

Pan, Come, come, I '11 hear no more of this ; I '11 
sing you a song now. 

Helen. Ay, ay, pr'ythce now. By my troth, 
sweet lord, thou hast a fine forehead. 

Pan. Ay, you may, you may. 

Helen. Let thy song be love : this love will undo 
us all. O, Cupid, Cupid, Cupid ! 

Pan. Love ! ay, that it «hall, i' faith. 

Par. Ay, good now, love, love, nothing but love. 

Pan. In good truth, it begins so : 

Love, lore, nothing but love, still more ! 

For, O, Love's bow 

Shoots buck and doe : 

The shaft confounds 

Not that it wounds,* 
But tickles still the sore. 



1 i. e. destroys not that which it wounds. 
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These lovers cry— O ! O ! they die ! 

Yet that which seems the wound to kill, 
Doth turn O ! O ! to ha ! ha ! he ! 

So dying Love lives still : 
O ! O ! awhile, hut ha ! ha ! ha ! 
O ! O ! groans out for ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Hey ho ! 

Helen. In love, i' faith, to the very tip of the 
nose. 

Par, He eats nothing but doves, love ; and that 
breeds hot blood, and hot blood begets hot thoughts, 
and hot thoughts beget hot deeds, and hot deeds is 
love. 

Pan, Is this the generation of love ? hot blood 
hot thoughts, and hot deeds? Why, they are 
tipers. Is love a generation of vipers ? Sweet lord, 
who *s a-field to-day ? 

Par, Hector, Deiphobus, Helenus, Antenor, and 
all the gallantry of Troy : I would fain have armed 
to-night, but my NeU would not have it so. How 
chance my brother Troilus went not ? 

Helen, He hangs the lip at something ; you know 
all, lord Pandarus. 

Pan, Not I, honey-sweet queen. ,1 long to hear 
how they sped to-day. You '11 remember your 
brother's excuse ? 

Par. To a hair. 

Pas. Farewell, sweet queen. 

Helen, Commend me to your niece. 

Pan, I will, sweet queen. [Exit, 

[a retreat sounded. 
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I 

Tar, They are come from field : let us to Priam's 
hall, 
To greet the warriors. Sweet Helen, I must woo 

you 
To help unarm our Hector : his stubborn buckles. 
With these your white enchanting fingers toaciiM, 
Shall more obey, than to the edge of steel, 
Or force of Greekish sinews : you shall do more 
Than all the island kings, — disarm great Hector. 

Helen, 'Twill make us proud to be his servant, 
Paris : 
Yea, what he shall receive of us in duty. 
Gives us more palm in beauty than we have ; 
Yea, oyershines ourself. 

Par, Sweet, above thought I love thee. [Exeunt^ 

8CENB II. 

The same, Pandarus* orchard. 
Enter fandabus and servant, meeting. 

Pan, How now? where 's thy master? at my 
cousin Cressida's ? 

Ser, No, sir; he stays for you to conduct bim 
thither. 

Enter troilus. 

Pan, O, here he comes. — How now, how now ? 
Trot, Sirrah, walk off. [Exit Servant. 

Pan, Have you seen my cousin ? 
Trot, No« Pandarus : I stalk about her door. 
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Like a strange soul upon the Stygian banks 
Staying for waftage. O, be thou my Charon, 
And give me swift transportance to those fields. 
Where I may wallow in the lily beds 
Proposed for the deserver ! O gentle Pandarus, 
From Cupid's shoulder pluck his painted wings. 
And fly with me to Cressid ! 

Pan. Walk here i' the orchard ; I '11 bring her 
straight. [^Exit Pandarus. 

Trot, I am giddy ; expectation whirls me round. 
The imaginary relish is so sweet. 
That it enchants my sense. What will it be. 
When that the watery palate tastes indeed 
Love's thrice-reputed nectar ? death, I fear me , 
Swooning destruction ; or some joy too fine. 
Too subtile-potent, tuned too sharp in sweetness. 
For the capacity of my ruder powers. 
I fear it much ; and I do fear besides, 
lliat I shall lose distinction in my joys ; 
As doth a battle, when they charge on heaps 
The enemy flying. 

Re-enter fandarus. 

Pan, She's making her ready; she'll come 
straight: you must be witty now. She does so 
blush, *and fetches her wind so short, as if she were 
frayed ' with a sprite: I'll fetch her. It is the 



Affrighted. 
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prettiest villain : — she fetches her breath as short as 
a new-ta'en sparrow. [Ewit Pandanta* 

Troi, Even such a passion doth embrace my 
bosom: 
My heart beats thicker than a feverous pulse ; 
And all my powers do their bestowing lose* 
like vassalage at unawares encountering 
The eye of majesty. 

E$Uer FANDAKUS and cbbssida. 

Pan. Conie, come, what need you blush ? Shame 's 
a baby. — Here she is now : swear the oaths now to 
her that you have sworn to me. What, are you 
gone again ? you must be watched ere you be made 
tame, must you? Come your ways, come your 
ways ; an you draw backward, we '11 put you i' the 
fills. 1 Why do you not speak to her? — Come, 
draw this curtain, and let 's see your picture. Alas 
the day, how loath you are to offend daylight ! an 
'twere dark, you 'd close sooner. So, so ; rub on, 
and kiss the mistress. How now, a kiss in fee- 
farm! build there, carpenter; the air is sweet. 
Nay, you shall fight your hearts out, ere I part you. 
The falcon as the tercel,^ for all the ducks i'tho 
liver : go to, go to. 

TVot. You have bereft me of all words, lady. 

Pan. Words pay no debts ; give her deeds : but 



< Shafts. 

* The tercel is the male, and tbf>> falcnn the female huwk. 
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the 11 bereave you of the deeds too, if she call your 
activity in question. What, billing again ? Here 's 
— ' In witness whereof the parties interchangeably ' 
— Ck)ine in, come in 4 I '11 go get a fire. 

[Ejpit Pandarus^' 

Cres. WDl you walk in, my lord ? 

TVot. O Cressida, how often have I wished me 
thus! 

Ores. Wished, my lord? — the gods grant! — O, 
my lord ! 

Trot, What should they grant ? what makes this 
pretty abruption ? What too curious dreg espies my 
)weet lady in the fountain of our love ? 

Ores, More dregs than water, if my fears have 
eyes. 

Troi. Fears make devils cherubins; they never 
see truly. 

Cres, Blind fear, that seeing reason leads, finds 
safer footing than blind reason stumbb'ng without 
fear. To fear the worst, oft cures the worst. 

Trou O, let my lady apprehend no fear : in all 
Cupid's pageant there is presented no monster. 

Cres. Nor nothing monstrous neither ? 

Troi, Nothing, but our undertakings; when we 
vow to weep seas, live in fire, eat rocks, tame 
tigers ; thinking it harder for our mistress to devise 
imposition enough, than for us to undergo any 
difiiculty imposed. This is the monstruosity in 
love, lady : — that the will is infinite, and the exe- 
cution confined ; that the desire is boundless, and 
the act a slave to limit. 
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Crea. They say, all lovers swear more per- 
formance than they are able, and yet reserve an 
ability that they never perform; vowing more than 
the perfection of ten, and discharging less than the 
tenth part of one. They that have the voice of 
lions, and the act of hares, are they not monsters ? 

Troi, Are there such ? such are not we. Praise 
us as we are tasted, allow us as we prove; our 
head shall go bare, tiU merit crown it : no perfection 
in revei'sion shall have a praise in present : we will 
not name desert before his birth ; and, being born, 
ais addition ^ shall be humble. Few words to fair 
faith. Troilus shall be such to Cressid, as what 
envy can say worst, shall be a mock for his truth ; ^ 
and what truth can speak truest, not truer than 
Troilus. 

Ores, Will you walk in, my lord ? 

Re-enter fandarus. 

Pan, What, blushing still? have you not done 
talking yet ? 

Cres. Well, uncle, what folly I commit, I dedicate 
to you. 

Pan, I thank you for that : if my lord get a boy 
of you, you 'U give him me. Be true to my lord : 
if he flinch, chide me for it. 



» Titles. 

^ i. e. Shall be able to attack him in no other T^ay, but by 
ridiculing his constancy. 
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Troi, You know now your hostages; your 
uncle's word, and my firm faith. 

Pan, Nay, I 'U give my word for her tco : our 
kindred, though they be long ere they are wooed, 
they are constant, being won : they are burs, I can 
tell you ; they '11 stick where they are thrown. 

Cres. Boldness comes to me now, and brings me 
heart. 
Prince Truilus, I have loved you night and day. 
For many weary months. 

Troi. Why was my Cressid then so hard to win ? 

Cres, Hard to seem won; but I was won, my 
lord. 

With the first glance that ever Pardon me ;^ 

If I confess much, you will play the tyrant. 

I love you now ; but not, till now, so much 

But I might master it : — ^in faith, I lie ; 

My thoughts were like unbridled children, grown 

Too headstrong for their mother. See, we fools ! 

Why have I blabb'd ? Who shall be true to us. 

When we are so unsecret to ourselves ? 

But, though I loved you well, I woo'd you not ; 

And yet, good faith, I wish'd myself a man, 

Or that we women had men's privilege 

Of speaking first. Sweet, bid me hold my tongue ; 

For, in this rapture, I shall surely speak 

The thing I shall repent. See, see, your silence. 

Cunning in dumbness, from my weakness draws 

My very soul of counsel. Stop my mouth. 

TVoi. And shall, albeit sweet music issues thence. 

Pan, Pretty, i' faith. 
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Cres, My lord, I do beseech you, pardon me ; 
'Twas not my purpose, thus to beg a kiss. 
I am ashamed : — O heavens ! what have I done ? — 
For this time will I take my leave, my lord. 

Trot. Your leave, sweet Cressid ? 

Pan, Leave! an you take leave till to-morrow 
morning, 

Cres, Pray you, content you. 

Troi. What offends you, lady ? 

Cres, Sir, mine own company. 

Trot. ^ You cannot shun 

Yourself. 

Cres, Let me go and try. 
I have a kind of self resides with you ; 
But an unkind self, that itself will leave. 
To be another's fool. I would be gone. — 
Where is my wit ? I know not what I speak. 

Trot, Well know they what they speak, that 
speak so wisely. 

Cres. perchance, my lord, I show more craft than 
love; 
And fell so roundly to a large confession. 
To angle for your thoughts : but you are wise. 
Or else you love not ; for to be wise, and love. 
Exceeds man's might ; that dwells with gods above. 

Trot, O, that I thought it could be in a woman, 
(As, if it can, I will presume in you) 
To feed for aye her lamp and flames of love ; 
To keep her constancy in plight and youth. 
Outliving beauty's outward, with a mind 
That doth renew swifter than blood decays ! 
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Or, that persuasion could but thus convince me,— 

That my integrity and truth to you 

Might be affronted ^ with the match and weight 

Of such a winnow'd purity in love ; 

How were I then uplifted ! hut, alas, 

I am as true as truth's simplicity. 

And simpler than the infancy of truth. 

Cres, In that I '11 war with you. 

Trou O virtuous fieht. 

When right with right wars who shall be most 

right ! 
True swains in love shall, in the world to come. 
Approve their truths by Troilus : when their 

rhymes. 
Full of protest, of oath, and big compare,^ 
Want similes, truth tired with iteration,— 
As true as steel, as plantage to the moon. 
As sun to day, as turtle to her mate. 
As iron to adamant, as earth to the centre : — 
Yet, after all comparisons of truth. 
As truth's authentic author to be cited. 
As true as Troilus, shall crown up the verse. 
And sanctify the numbers. 

Cres, Prophet may you be ! 

If I be false, 'or swerve a hair from truth. 
When time is old and hath forgot itself. 
When water drops have worn the stones of Troy, 
And blind oblivion swallow'd cities up. 



I Met with and equalled. ' Comparison. 
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And mighty states characterless are grated 

To dusty nothing ; yet let memory. 

From false to false, among false maids in love, 

Upbraid my falsehood ! When they have said — bb 

false 
As air, as water, wind, or sandy earth, 
As fox to lamb, as wolf to heifer's calf, 
Pard to the hind, or stepdame to her son ; 
Yea, let them say, to stick the heart of falsehood. 
As false as Cressid. 

Pan, Go to ; a bargain made : seal it, seal it ; 
I 'U be the witness. Here I hold your hand ; here.- 
my cousin's. If ever you prove false one to another, 
since I have taken such pains to bring you together, 
let all pitiful goers-between be called, to the world's 
end, after my name ; call them all Pandars ; let all 
constant men be Troiluses, all false women Cressids, 
and all brokers-between Pandars ! Say, Amen. 

Trot. Amen. 

Cres, Amen. 

Pan. Amen. Whereupon I will show you a 
chamber and a bed ; which bed, because it shall not 
speak of your pretty encounters, press it to death : 
away. 

And Cupid grant all tongue-tied maidens here. 

Bed, chamber, Pandar to provide this geer ! 

lExeunt. 
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I 
SCENE III. 



The Grecian camp. 
Enter agamemnon, ultsses, diomedes, nestob, 

AJAX, MENELAUS, and CALCHAS. 

Cal. Now, princes, for the service I have done, 
you. 
The advantage of the time prompts me aloud 
To call for recompense. Appear it to your mind, 
That, through the sight I bear in things, to Jove 
I have abandoned Troy, left my possession, 
Incurr'd a traitor's name ; exposed myself, 
From certain and possessed conveniences. 
To doubtful fortunes ; sequestering from me all 
That time, acquaintance, custom, and condition 
Made tame and most familiar to my nature ; 
And here, to do you service, am become 
As new into the world, strange, unacquainted ; — 
I do beseech you, as in way of taste. 
To give me now a little benefit. 
Out of those many regieter*d in promise, 
Which, you say, live to come in my behalf. 

Aga. What wouldst thou of us, Trojan.* make 
demand. 

Cal, You have a Trojan prisoner, call'd Antenor, 
Yesterday took : Troy holds him very dear. 
Oft have you (often have you thanks therefore) 
Desired my Cressid in right gi'eat exchange. 
Whom Troy hath still denied : but this Antenor, 
I know, is such a wrest in their affairs, 

tHAK. X ' 
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That their negotiations all must slack. 
Wanting his manage ; and they will almost 
Give us a prince of blood, a son of Priam, 
In change of him. Let him be sent, great princes 
And he shall buy my daughter ; and her presence 
Shall quite strike oflp all service I have done; 
In most accepted pain.^ 

Aga. Let Diomedes bear him. 

And bring us Cressid hither : Calchas shall have 
What he requests of us. Good Diomed, 
Furnish you fairly for this interchange : 
Withal, bring word, if Hector will to-morrow 
Be answer*d in his challenge. Ajax is ready. 

Dio, This shall I undertake ; and 'tis a burden 
Which I am proud to bear. 

[Exeunt Diomedes and Calchas. 

Enter achilles and fatroclus, be/ore their tent, 

Ulys, Achilles stands i' the entrance of his tent. — 
Please it our general to pass strangely by him. 
As if he were forgot ; — and, princes all, 
Lay negligent and loose regard upon him : 
I will come last. 'Tis like, he 'U question me, 
Why such unplausive eyes are bent, why turn'd on 

him : 
If so, I have derision medicinable. 
To use between your strangeness and his pride. 



' i. e. even in those labors which were most accepted. o 
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Which his own will shall have desire to drink. 
It may do good : pride hath no other glass 
To show itself, but pride ; for supple knees 
Feed arrogance, and are the proud man's fees. 

Aga, We 'U execute your purpose, and put on 
A form of strangeness as we pass along : 
So do each lord ; and either greet him not. 
Or else disdainfully ; which shall shake him morr 
Than if not look'd on. I will lead the way. 

Ach. What, comes the general to speak with me> 
You know my mind ; I '11 fight no more 'gainst 
Troy. 

Aga. What says Achilles ? Would he aught with 
us? 

Nes, Would you, my lord, aught with the 
general ? 

Ach. No. 

Nes. Nothing, my lord. 

Aga. The better. 

[Exeunt Agamemnon and Nestor. 

Ach. Good day, good day. 

Men. How do you ? how do you ? 

[Exit Menelaus. 

Ach, What, does the cuckold scorn me ? 

Ajhx. How now, Patroclus ? 

Ach. Good morrow, Ajax. 

Ajas. Ha? 

Ach. Good morrow. 

Ajax. Ay, and good next day too. [Exit Ajax. 

Ach. What mean these fellows ? know th^y not 
Achilles ? 
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Pat. They pass by strangely : they were used to 
bend, 
To send their smiles before them to Achilles ; 
To come as humbly, as they used to creep 
To holy altars. 

Ach, What, am I poor of late ? 

'Tis certain. Greatness, once fallen out with 

Fortune, 
Must fall out with men too. What the declined is, 
He shall as soon read in the eyes of others. 
As feel in his own fall ; for men, like butterflies, 
Show not their mealy wings, but to the summer } 
And not a man, for beii^g simply man. 
Hath any honor ; but honor for those honors 
That are without him, as place, riches, and favor, 
Prizes of accident as oft as merit : 
Which when they fall, as being slippery standers. 
The love that lean'd on them is slippery too. 
Do one pluck down another, and together 
Die in the fall. But 'tis not so with me : 
Fortune and I are friends ; I do enjoy 
At ample point all that 1 did possess. 
Save these men's looks; who do, methinks, find 

out 
Something not worth in me such rich beholding 
As they have often given. Here is Ulysses ; 
1 11 interrupt his reading.— 
How now, Ulysses ? 

Ulys. Now, great Thetis* son ? 

Ach. What are you reading ? 

Vl}/8, A strange fellow here 
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Writes me, — that man, how dearly ever parted,* 
How much in having, or without, or in, — 
Cannot make boast to have that which he hath. 
Nor feels not what he owes, but by reflection ; 
As when his virtues shining upon others. 
Heat them, and they retort tluit heat again 
To the first giver. ^ 

Ach. This is not strange, Ulysses. 

The beauty, that is borne here in the face, 
The bearer knows not, but commends itself 
To others' eyes : nor doth the eye itself 
(That moat pure spirit of sense) behold itself. 
Not going from itself ; but eye to eye opposed 
Salutes each other with each other's form. 
For speculation turns not to itself, 
Till it hath travell'd, and is married there 
Where it may see itself. This is not strange at alL 

Ulys, I do not strain at the position, — 
It is familiar ; but at the author's drift : 
Who, in his circumstance,^ expressly proves — 
That no man is the lord of any thing, 
(Though in and of him there be much consisting) 
Till he communicate his parts to others : 
Nor doth he of himself know them for aught. 
Till he behold them form'd in the applause 
Where they are extended ; which, like an areh, re- 
verberates 



1 However excellently endowed. 
' In the datail of Ms argument. 
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The voice again ; or, like a gate of steel 

Fronting tHe sun, receives and renders back 

His figure and his heat. I was much rapt in this : 

And apprehended here immediately 

The unknown Ajax.^ 

Heavens, what a man is there ! a very horse. 

That has he knows not what. Nature, what things 

there are. 
Most abject in regard, and dear in use ! 
What things again most dear in the esteem. 
And poor in worth ! Now shall we see to-morrow, 
An act that very chance doth throw upon him ; 
Ajax renown'd. O heavens, what some men do^ 
While some men leave to do ! 
How some men creep in skittish Fortune's hall. 
Whiles others play the idiots in her eyes ! 
How one man eats into another's pride. 
While pride is fasting in his wantonness ! 
To see these Grecian lords ! — why, even already 
They clap the lubber Ajax on the shoulder ; 
As if his foot were on brave Hector's breast. 
And great Troy shrieking. 

Ach, I do believe it : for they pass'd by me. 
As misers do by beggars ; neither gave to me 
Good word nor look. ~ What, are my, deeds forgot ? 

Ulys, Time hath; my lord, a wallet at his back. 
Wherein he puts alms for oblivion. 



' Ajax, who has abilities, which were never brought iuto 
view or use. 
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A great-sized monster of ingratitudes. 
Those scraps are good deeds past, which are de- 
voured 
As fast as they are made, forgot as soon 
As done. Perseverance, dear my lord. 
Keeps honor bright. To have done, is to hang 
Quite out of fashion, like a rusty mail 
In monumental mockery. Take the instant way; 
For Honor travels in a strait so narrow, 
Where one but goes abreast : keep then the path ; 
For Emulation hath a thousand sons, 
Tliat one by one pursue : if you give way. 
Or hedge aside from the direct forthright. 
Like to an enter'd tide, they all rush by. 
And leave you hindmost ; — 
Or, like a gallant horse fallen in first rank, 
Lie there for pavement to the abject rear, 
O'er-run and trampled on. Then what they do in 

present, 
Though less than yours in past, must o'ertop yours : 
For Time is like a fashionable host, 
That slightly shakes his parting guest by the hand ; 
And with his arms outstretch'd, as he would fly, 
Grasps-in the comer : Welcome ever smiles, 
And Farewell goes out sighing, O, let not Virtue 

seek 
Remuneration for the thing it was ; 
For beauty, wit, 

High birth, vigor of bone, desert in service. 
Love, friendship, charity, are subjects all 
To envious and calumniating Time. 
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One touch of nature makes the whole world kin, — 

That aJll, with one consent, praise new-born gauds,^ 

Though they are made and moulded of things past ; 

And give to dust, that is a little gilt. 

More laud than gilt o'erdusted. 

The present eye praises the present object : 

Then marvel not, thou great and complete man. 

That all the Greeks begin to worship Ajax ; 

Since things in motion sooner catch the eye 

Than what not stirs. The cry went once aa thee. 

And still it might, and yet it may again. 

If thou WQuldst not entomb thyself alive. 

And case thy reputation in thy tent ; 

Whose glorious deeds, but in these fields of late. 

Made emulous missions 'mongst the gods them* 

selves,^ 
And drave great Mars to faction. 

Ach. Of this my privacy 

I have strong reasons. 

Ulys. But 'gainst your privacy 

The reasons are more potent and heroical. 
'Tis known, Achilles, that you are in love 
With one of Priam's daughters.' 

Ach. Hal known? 

Ulys. Is that a wonder ? 
The providence, that 's in a watchful state. 
Knows almost every grain of Flutus' gold ; 



' New-fashioned toys. 

' Caused the gods themselves to enlist among tite com* 
batants. > i. e. Polyxena. 



r 
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Finds bottom in the uncontprehensive deeps ; 
Keeps place with thought, and almost, like the 

gods. 
Does thoughts unveil in their dumb cradles. 
There is a mystery (with whom relation 
Durst never meddle) in the soul of state ; 
Which hath an operation more divine 
Than breath or pen can g^ve expressure to. 
All the commerce that you have had with Troy 
As perfectly is ours as yours, my lord ; 
And better would it fit Achilles much. 
To throw down Hector, than Polyxena : 
But it must grieve young Pyrrhus now at home, 
When Fame shall in our islands sound her trump ; 
And all the Grreekish girls shall tripping sing, — 
' Great Hector's sister did Achilles win ; 
But our great Ajax bravely beat down him.* 
Farewell, my lord : I as your lover ^ speak ; 
The fool slides o'er the ice that you should break. 

Pat. To this effect, Achilles, have I moved you : 
A woman impudent and mannish grown 
Is not more loathed than an effeminate man 
In time of action. I stand condemned for this ; 
They think, my little stomach to the war, • 
And your great love to me restrains you thus. 
Sweet, rouse yourself ; and the weak, wanton Cupid 
Shall from your neck imloose his amorous fold. 



' Friend. 



r^ 
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And, like a dew-drop from the lion's mane. 
Be shook to air. ^ 

Ach. Shall i^jax fight with Hector ? 

Pat, Ay ; and, per'baps, receive much honor by 
him. 

Ach, I see, my reputation is at stake ; 
My fame is shrewdly gored. 

Pat, O, then beware : 

Those wounds heal ill, that men do give themselves. 
Omission to do what is necessary 
Seals a commission to a blank of danger ; 
And danger, like an ague, subUy taints. 
Even then when we sit idly in the sun. 

Ach. Go, call Thersites hither, sweet Patroclus. 
I '11 send the fool to Ajax, and desire him 
To invite the Trojan lords after the combat. 
To see us here unarm'd. I have a woman's longing. 
An apjpetite that I am sick vnthal. 
To see great Hector in his weeds of peace ; 
To talk with him, and to behold his visage. 
Even to my full of view. A labor saved ! 

Enter thebsites. 

Tker. A wonder ! 

Ach, What? 

Ther, Ajax goes up and down the field, asking 
for himself. 

Ach, How so ? 

Ther, He must fight singly to-morrow with 
Hector ; and is so prophetically proud of an heroical 
cudgelling, that he raves in saying nothing. 
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Ach, How can that be ? 

Ther. Why, he stalks up and down like a pea- 
cock ; a stride and a stand : ruminates like ar 
hostess, that hath no arithmetic but her brain to set 
down her reckoning: bites his lip with a politic 
regard,! as who should say — ^There were wit in this 
head« an 'twould out : and so there is ; but it lies 
as coldly in him as fire in a flint, which will not 
show without knocking. The man's undone for 
erer ; for if Hector break not his neck i' the combat, 
he 'U break it himself in vain glory. He knows not 
me. I said, ' Good morrow, Ajax ; ' and he replies, 
'X^anks, Agamemnon.' What think you of this 
man, that takes me for the general ? He is grown a 
very land-fish, languageless, a monster. A plague 
of opinion ! a man may welur it on both sides, like a 
leather jerkin. 

Ach, Thou must be my ambassador to him, 
Thersites. 

Ther. Who, I? why, he'll answer nobody; he 
professes not answering : speaking is for beggars ; 
he wears his tongue in his arms. I will put on his 
presence : let Patroclus make demands to me, you 
shall see the pageant of Ajax. 

Ach. To him, Patroclus. Tell him, I humbly 
desire the valiant Ajax to invite the most valorous 
Hector to come unarmed to my tent ; and to pro* 
cure safe conduct for his person, of the magnani* 



X Wfth 8 sly look. 
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mous, and most illustrious, six-or-seven-times-lio- 
nored captain-general of the Grecian army, Aga- 
memnon. Do this. 

Pat. Jove bless great Ajax. 

Ther. Humph! 

Pat, I come from the worthy Achilles, 

ner. Ha! 

Pat, Who most humbly desires you, to invite 
Hector to his tent ; 

Ther. Humph! 

Pat. And to procure safe conduct from Agamem- 
non. 

Ther, Agamemnon? 

Pat. Ay, my lord. 

Ther. Ha! 

Pat, What say you to 't ? 

Ther. God be wi' you, with all my heart. 

Pat. Your answer, sir. 

Ther. If to-morrow be a fair day, by eleven 
o'clock it will go one way or other : howsoever, he 
shall pay for me ere he has me. 

Pat. Your answer, sir. 

Ther. Fare you well, with all my heart. 

Ach. Why, but he is not in this tune, is he } 

Ther, No, but he 's out o' tune thus. What 
music will be in him when Hector has knocked out 
his brains, I know not : but, I am sure, none ; un- 
less the fiddler Apqllo get his sinews to make cat- 
lings^ on. 



> Catlings are acouii lute-striDgs made of cutgat. 
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Ach. Come, thou shalt bear a letter to him 
straight* 

Ther, Let me bear another to his horse; for 
that 's the more capable ^ creature. 

Ach, My mind is troubled, like a fountain stirr'd , 
And I myself see not the bottom of it. 

[Exeunt Achilles and Patroclus, 

Ther. Would the fountain of your mind were 
clear again, that I might water an ass at it ! I had 
rather be a tick in a sheep, than such a valiant 
ignorance. [Exit, 



ACT IV. 

SCENE I. 

TV^y. A street. 

Enter t at one side, jeiceas, and Servant with a torch ) 
at the other, paris, dbiphobvs, antenor, diome- 
DES, and others, with torches. 

Par, See, ho ! who 's that there ? 

Dei. 'Tis the lord iEneas. 

jEn. Is the prince there in person ? 
Had I so good occasion to lie long. 
As you, prince Paris, nothing but heavenly business 
IShould rob my bed-mate of my company. 



Intelligent. 
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Dio. That *s my mind too. — Good morrow, lord 
^neas. 

Par, A valiant Greek, JEneas ; take his hand : 
Witness the process of your speech, wherein 
You told, how Diomed, a whole week by days. 
Did haunt you in the field. 

^n, ' Health to you, valiant sir. 

During all question ^ of the gentle truce ; 
But when I meet you arm'd, as black defiance. 
As heart can think, or courage execute. 

Dio, The one and other Diomed embraces. 
Our bloods are now in calm ; and, so long, health : 
But when contention and occasion meet. 
By Jove, I *11 play the hunter for thy life. 
With all my force, pursuit, and policy. 

JEn. And thou shalt hunt a lion, that will ^j 
With his face backward. In humane gentleness. 
Welcome to Troy ! now, by Anchises* life. 
Welcome, indeed. By Venus' hand, I swear. 
No man alive can love, in such a sort, 
The thing he means to kill, more excellently. 

Dio. We sjrmpathise. Jove, let ^neas live. 
If to my sword his fate be not the glory, 
A thousand complete courses of the sun : 
But, in mine emulous honor, let him die. 
With every joint a wound ; and that to-morrow 1 

j^n. We know each other well. 



1 Conversation. 
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Dio. We do; and long to know each other 
, worse. 

Par, This is the most despiteful gentle greeting. 
The nohlest hateful love, that e'er I heard of. — 
What business, lord, so early ? 

JEn, I was sent for to the king; but why, I 
know not. 

Par. His purpose meets you.* *Twas to bring 
this Grreek 
To Calchas' house ; and the^e to render him. 
For the enfreed Antenor, the fair Cressid. 
Let *s have your company ; or, if you please, 
Haste there before us. I constantly do think, 
(Or, rather, call my thought a certain knowlege) 
My brother Troilus lodges there to-night : 
Rouse him, and give him note of our approach. 
With the whole quality wherefore : I fear. 
We shall be much unwelcome. 

^n. That I assure you : 

Troilus had rather Troy were borne to Greece, 
Than Cressid borne from Troy. 

Par. ^ There is no help : 

The bitter disposition of the time 
Will have it so. On, lord ; we '11 follow you. 

jEn. Good morrow, all. [Exit. 

Par. And tell me, noble Diomed ; faith, tell me 
true, 
Even in the soul of sound good fellowship, — 



M. e. I bring you his meaning and his orders. 
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Who, in your thoughts, merits fair Helen best, 
Myself or Menelaus ? 

Dio, Both alike : 

He merits well to have her, that doth seek her 
(Not making any scruple of her soilure) 
With such a hell of pain, and wwld of charge ; 
And you as well to keep her, that defend her 
(Not palating the taste of her dishonor) 
With such a costly loss of wealth and friends : 
He, like a puling cuckold, would drink up 
The lees and dregs of a flat tamed piece ; 
You, like a lecher, out of whorish loins 
Are pleased to breed out your inheritors. 
Both merits poised, each wdghs nor less nor more 'j 
But he as he, the heavier for a whore. 

Par, You are too bitter to your countrywoman. 

Dio, She's bitter to her country. Hear me, 
Paris ; — 
For every false .drop in her bawdy veins 
A Grecian's life hath sunk ; for every scruple 
Of her contaminated carrion weight, 
A Trojan hath been slain : since she could speak. 
She hath not given so many good words breath. 
As for her Greeks and Trojans sufF«r'd death. 

Par. Fair Diomed, you do as chapmen do. 
Dispraise the thing that you desire to buy : 
But we in silence hold this virtue well, — 
We '11 not commend whut we intend to sell. 
Here lies our way. lExeunt. 
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SCBNE II. 

The same. Court before the house of Pandarus: 
Enter troilus and cressida. 

Trot. Dear, trouble not yourself; the mom is 
cold. 

Cres. Then, sweet my lord, I 'II call mine uncle 
down; 
He shall unbolt the gates. 

TVoi. Trouble him not ; 

To bed, to bed. Sleep kill those pretty eyea. 
And give as soft attachment to thy senses. 
As infants' empty of all thought ! 

Cres, Good morrow then. 

Trot, Pr'ythee now, to bed. 

Cres. Are you aweary of me ? 

Trot. O Cressida ! but that the busy day. 
Waked by the lark, hath roused the ribald ^ crows, 
And dreaming night will hide our joys no longer, 
I would not from thee. 

Cres. Night hath been too brief. 

Trot. Beshrew the witch ! with venomous wights* 
she stays. 
As tediously as hell ; but flies the grasps of love. 
With wings more momentary-swift than thought. 
You will catch cold, and curse me. 



' Jjewd. 

' i. e. rene/lct, thope who practise noetumal loroery* 

SHAK. X. C> 
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Cr€9. IVythee, tarry ; — 

You men will never tarry. 

foolish Cressid ! — I might have still held off. 
And then you would have tarried. Hark ! there 'a 

one up. 
Pan. [trtVAtn,] What, are all the doors open here ? 
Trot, It ia your uncle. 

Enter pandabus. 

Ores, A pestilence on him! now will he be 
mocking : 

1 shall have such a life, 

Pan, How now, how now ? how go maidenheads ? 
Here, you maid ! where 's my. cousin Cressid ? 
Cre8. Go, hang yourself, you naughty mocking 
uncle ! 
You bring me to do, and then you flout me too. 

Pan. lo do what? to do what? — ^let her say 
what : what have I brought you to do ? 

Cres. Come, come ; beshrew your heart ! you 'II 
ne'er be good. 
Nor suffer others. 

Pan, Ha, ha! Alas, poor wretch! a poor ca- 
pocchio ! 1 — hast not slept to-night ? would he not, 
a naughty man, let it sleep ? A bugbear take him ! 

[knocking, 
Cres. Did I not tell you? — ^would he were 
knock'd o' the head I 



1 An Italian word signifying a fool* 
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Who 's that at door ? good uncle, go and see. 
My lord, come you again into my chamber : 
You smile, and mock me, as if I meant naughtily. 

Trot. Ha! ha! 

Cres. Come, you are deceived; I think of no 
such thing. [knocking. 

How earnestly they knock ! — ^pray you, come in : 
I would not for half Troy have you seen here. 

[Exeunt Troilus and Cressida. 

Pan, [^oing to the door,"} Who 's there ? what 's 
the matter ? Will you beat down the door ? How 
now ? what 's the matter ? 

Et^er jBNEAS. 

^n. Good morrow, lord, good morrow. 

Pan. Who 's there ? my lord iEneas ? By my 
troth, I knew you not. What news with you so 
early ? 

jEn. Is not prince Troilus here ? 

Pan. Here ! what should he do here ? 

^n. Come, he is here, my lord; do not deny 
him : it doth import him much to speak with me. 

Pan, Is he here, say you ? 'tis more than I know, 
I '11 be sworn. For my own part, I came in late. 
What should he do here ? 

^n. Who! — ^nay, then. — Come, come, you*B 
do him wrong ere you are 'ware : you '11 be so true 
to him, to be false to him. Do not you know of 
him, but yet go fetch him hither ; go. 



If 

■J 
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As Pandarus is going out, enter tboilvs. 

TVot. How now ? what 's the matter ? 

JEn. My lord, I scarce have leisure to salute you. 
My matter is so rash.^ There is at hand 
Paris your brother, and Deiphobus, 
The Ghrecian Diomed, and our Antenor 
Deliver'd to us ; and for him forthwith. 
Ere the first sacrifice, within this hour. 
We must give up to Diomedes' hand 
The lady Cressida. 

Troi. Is it so concluded ? 

^it. By Priam, and the general state of Troy : 
f hey are at hand, and ready to effect it. 

Troi, How my achievements mock me ! 
I will go meet them :' and, my lord iEneas, 
We met by chance ; you did not find me here. 

jEn, Good, good, my lord ; the secrets of nature 
Have not more gift in taciturnity. 

lExeunt Troilus and JEneas. 

Pan. Is 't possible ? no sooner got, but lost ? The 
devil take Antenor ! the young prince will go mad. 
A plague upon Antenor ! I would, they had broke 's 
neck! 

Enter crbssida. 

Cres, How now ? What is the matter ? Who was 
here? 



^ My businesis is so hasty. 
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Pan, Ah, ah ! 

Cres, Why sigh you so profoundly ? where 's my 
lord gone ? 
Tell me, sweet uncle, what *8 the matter ? 

Pan. Would I were as deep under the earth, as I 
am above ! 

Cres, O the gods ! — ^what 's the matter ? 

Pan. Pr'ythee, get thee in. Would thou hadst 
ne'er been bom! I knew, thou wouldst be his 
death. — O poor gentleman! — ^A plague upon An- 
tenor ! 

Cres, Good uncle, I beseech you on my knees, 
I beseech you, what 's the matter ? 

Pan. Thou must be gone, wench, thou must be 
gone , thou art changed for Antenor : thou must to 
thy father, and be gone from Troilus ; 'twill be his 
death ; 'twill be his bane ; he cannot bear it. 

Cres. O you immortal gods ! — I will not go. 

Pan. Thou must. 

Cres. I will not, uncle : I have forgot my father 
I know no touch of consanguinity ; ^ 
No kin, no love, no blood, no soul so near me. 
As the sweet Troilus. O you gods divine ! 
Make Cressid's name the very crown of falsehood. 
If ever she leave Troilus ! Time, force, and death. 
Do to this body what extremes you can ; 
But the strong base and building of my love 
Is as the very centre of the earth. 



^ Sense or feeling of relationship. 
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Drawing all things to it. I '11 go in^ and weep ; — 

Pan, Do, do. 

Cres. Tear my bright hair, and scratch my praised 
cheeks ; 
Crack my clear voice with sobs, and break my heart 
With sounding Troiluft. I wiU not go from Troy. 

8CENB III. 

The same. Before Pandarus* house. 

Enter pabib, tboilus, jknbas, dbiphobits, antbnob, 

and DioMBDBS. 

Par, It is great morning ; and the hour prefiz'd 
Of her delivery to this valiant Ghreek 
Comes fast upon. Good my brother Troilus, 
Tell you the lady what she is to do. 
And haste her to the purpose. 

Trot, Walk into her house ; 

I '11 bring her to the Grecian presently : 
And to his hand when I deliver her. 
Think it an altar ; and thy brother Troilus 
A priest, there offering to it his own heart. [Exit, 

Par, I know what 'tis to love ; 
And would, as I shall pity, I could help ! 
Please you, walk in, my lords. [Exeunt. 
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8CBNB IV. 

7^ same. A room in Pandarus* house* 
Enter pandabus and cbbssida. 

Pan, Be inoderate, be moderate. 

Cres. Why tell you me of moderation ? 
The grief is fine, full, perfect, that I taste, 
And violenteth in a sense as strong 
As that which causeth it. How can I moderate it ? 
If I could temporise with my affection. 
Or brew it to a weak and colder palate. 
The like allayment could J give my grief. 
My love admits no qualifying dross ; 
No more my grief, in such a precious loss. 

Enter tboilus. 

Pan. Here, here, here he comes. — Ah sweet 
ducks ! 

Cres. O Troilus 1 Troilus ! [embracing him. 

Pan, What a pair of spectacles is here ! Let me 

embrace too. ' O heart,' — ^as the goodly saying 

is, 

< O heart, O heavy heart. 

Why sigh'st thou without breaking ? * 
where he answers again, 

' Because thou canst not ease thy smart 
By friendship nor by speaking.' 
There never was a truer rhyme. Let us cast away 
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nothing, for we may live to have need of such a 
verse : we see it, we see it. How now, lambs ? 

TVot. Cressid, I love thee in so strain'd a purity, 
rhat the bless'd gods (as angry with my fancy. 
More bright in zeal than the devotion which 
Cold lips blow to their deities) take thee from me. 

Cres, Have the gods envy ? 

Pan, Ay, ay, ay, ay ; 'tis too plain a case. 

Cres. And is it true, that I must go from Troy ? 

TVot. A hateful truth. 

Cres. What, and from Troilus too ? 

TVot. From Troy and Troilus. 

Cres, Is it possible ? 

TVot. And suddenly ; where injury of chance 
Puts back leave-taking, justles roughly by 
All time of pause, rudely beguiles our lips 
Of all rejoindure, forcibly prevents 
Our lock'd embrasures, strangles our dear vows 
Even in the birth of our own laboring breath. 
We two, that with so many thousand sighs 
Did buy each other, must poorly sell ourselves 
With the rude brevity and discharge of one. 
Injurious Time now, with a robber's haste. 
Crams his rich thievery up, he knows not how : 
As many farewells as be stars in heaven. 
With distinct breath and consign*d ^ kisses to them. 
He fumbles up into a loose adieu ; 



1 Sealed. 
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And scants us with a single famisli'd kiss. 
Distasted ^th the salt of broken ^ tears. 

^». [within.'] My lord ! is the lady ready ? 

TVot. Hark! you are call'd. Some say, the 
Genius so 
Cries ' Come ! ' to him that instantly must die. 
Bid them have patience : she shall come anon. 

Pan, Where are my tears } rain, to lay this wind, 
or my heart will be blown up by the root ! 

[Exit Pandarus. 

Cres. I must then to the Greeks ? 

Trot, No remedy. 

Cres, A wofol Cressid 'mongst the merry Greeks ! 
When shall we see again ? 

TVoi, Hear me, my love: be thou but true of 
heart, 

Cres, I true ? how now ? what wicked deem < is 
this? 

TVot. Nay, we must use expostulation kindly. 
For it is parting from us. 
I speak not, ' Be thou true,' as fearing thee ; 
For I will throw my glove to Death himself, 
Tliat there 's no maculation ' in thy heart : 
But, ' Be thou true,' say I, to fashion in 
My sequent protestation : be thou true. 
And I will see thee. 

Cres, O, you shall be exposed, my lord, to 
dangers 



> Interrupted. * Surmise. * Spot, taint. 
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As infinite as imminent ! but 1 11 be true. 

Trot. And I 'U grow friend with danger. Wear 
this sleeve. 

Cres, And you this glove. When shall I see 
you? 

TVot. I will corrupt the Grecian sentinels. 
To give thee nightly visitation. 
But yet, be true. 

Cres. O heavens ! — ^be true, again } 

TVoi. Hear why I speak it, love :— 
The Ghrecian youths are full of quality ; ^ 
They 're loving, well composed, with gifts of nature 

flowing. 
And swelling o'er with arts and exercise. 
How novelty may move, and parts with person, 
Alas, a kind of godly jealousy 
(Which, I beseech you, call a virtuous sin) 
Makes me afeard. 

Cres. O heavens ! you love me not. 

TVot. Die I a villain then I 
In this I do not call your faith in question, 
So mainly as my merit. I cannot sing. 
Nor heel the high lavolt,^ nor sweeten talk, 
Nor play at subtle games ; fair virtues all. 
To which the Grecians are most prompt and preg- 
nant: 
But I can tell, that in each grace of these 
There lurks a still and dumb-discoursive devil. 



Highly accomplished. * An old dance. 
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That tempts most cunningly : but be not tempted. 

Cres, Do you think, I will ? 

Trot, No : 
But something may be done, that we will not : 
And sometimes we are devils to ourselves, 
When we will tempt the frailty of our powers. 
Presuming on their changeful potency. 

JEn. [within,'] Nay, good my lord, 

Troi. Come, kiss ; and let us part. 

Par, [within,'] Brother Troilus ! 

Troi. Good brother, come you hither ; 

And bring ^neas and the Grrecian with you. 

Cres, My lord, will you be true ? 

Troi. Who, I ? alas, it is my vice, my fault. 
AVhile others fish with craft for great opinion, 
I with great truth catch mere simplicity ; ^ 
Whilst some with cunning gild their copper crowns. 
With truth and plainness I do wear mine bare. 
Fear not my truth ; the moral of my wit 
Is — ^plain and true ; there 's all the reach of it. 

Enter jenbas, faris, antenob, dbiphobus, and 

DIOMBDBS. 

Welcome, sir Diomed ! Here is the lady. 
Which for Antenor we deliver you : 
At the port,^ lord, I '11 give her to thy hand. 
And, by the way, possess ^ thee what she is. 



1 i. e. I by honesty obtain a plain, simple approbation. 
• Gate. » Inform. 



T» 
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Entreat her fair ; and, by my soul, fair Greek, 
If e'er thou stand at mercy of my sword, 
Name^Cressid, and thy life shall be as safe 
As Priam is in Ilion. 

Dio, Fair lady Cressid, 

So please you, save the thanks this prince expects. 
The lustre in your eye, heaven in your cheek. 
Pleads you fair usage ; and to Diomed 
You shall be mistress, and command him wholly. 

Trot. Grecian, thou dost not use me courteously. 
To shame the zeal of my ])etition to thee. 
In praising her. I tell thee, lord of Greece, 
She is as- far high-soaring o'er thy praises. 
As thou unworthy to be call'd her servant. 
I charge thee, use her well, even for my charge ; 
For, by the dreadful Pluto, if thou dost not. 
Though the great bulk Achilles be thy guard, 
I '11 cut thy throat. 

Dio. O, be not moved, prince Troilus : 

Let me be privileged by my place and message 
To be a speaker free ; when I am hence, 
I '11 answer to my lust : ^ and know you, lord, 
I '11 nothing do on charge : to her own worth 
She shall be prized ; but that you say — ' Be 't 

so,' 
I 'U speak it in my spirit and honor, — ' No.' 

TVot. Come, to the port. I tell thee, Diomed, 
This brave shall oft make thee to hide thy head. 



1 Inclination, will. 
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I 

Lady, give me your hand ; and, as we walk. 
To our own selves bend we our needful talk. 

^Exeunt lyoilus, Cressida, and Diomed. 

[trumpet heard. 

Par, Hark ! Hector's trumpet. 

^n. How have we spent this morning ! 

The prince must think me tardy and remiss. 
That swore to ride before him to the field. 

Par, 'Tis Troilus' fault. Come, come, to field 
with him. 

Dei, Let us make ready straight. 

^n. Yea, with a bridegroom's fresh alacrity. 
Let us address ^ to tend on Hector's heels. 
The glory of our Troy doth this day lie 
On his fair worth and single chivalry. lExeunt, 

SCENB y. 

The Grecian camp. Lists set out. 
Enter ajax, armed; aoamemnon, achillss, patbo- 

CLUS, MBNBLAUS, ULTSSBS, NBSTOB, and OthcrS, 

Aga, Here art thou in appointment^ fre«(h and 
fair, 
Anticipating time with starting courage. 
Grive with thy trumpet a loud note to. Troy, 
Thou dreadful Ajax ; that the appalled air 
May pierce the head of the great combatant. 
And hale him hither. 



> Get ready. » Preparation. 
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Ajax, Thou, trumpet, there 's my purse. 

Now crack thy lungs, and split thy brazen pipe. 
Blow, villain, till thy sphered bias cheek 
Outswell the colic of puff 'd Aquilon : 
Come, stretch thy chest, and let thy eyes spout 

blood ; 
Tliou blow'st for Hector. [trumpet sounds, 

Ulys, No trumpet answers. 

Ach. 'Tis but early days. 

Aga, Is not yon Diomed, with Calchas' daughter ? 

Ulys, "Hs he ; I ken the manner of his gait ; 
He rises on the toe : that spirit of his 
In aspiration lifts him from the earth. 

Enter diomedes, with crbssida. 

Aga, Is this the lady Cressid ? 

Dio. Even she. 

Aga, Most dearly welcome to the Greeks, sweet 
lady. 

Nes, Our general doth salute you with a kiss. 

Ulys. Yet is the kindness but particular : 
Twere better, she were kiss'd in general. 

Nes, And very courtly counsel : I '11 begin. — 
So much for Nestor. 

Ach, I 'U take that winter from your lips, fair 
lady. 
Achilles bids you welcome. 

Men. I had good argument for kissing once. 

Pat, But that 's no argument for kissing now : 
For thus popp'd Paris in his hardiment ; 
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And parted thiu you and your argument. 

Ulffs, O deadly gall, and theme of all our scorns ! 
For which We lose our heads, to gild his horns. 

Pat. The first was Menelaus' kiss ; this, mine. 
Fbtrodtts kisses you. 

Men, O, this is trim ! 

Pat, Paris and I kiss evermore for him. 

Men, I 'U have my kiss, sir. Lady, hy your 
leave. 

Cres, In kissing, do you render or receive ? 

Pai. Both take and* give. 

Cre9, I '11 make my match to live : ^ 

The kiss you take is better than you give ; 
Therefore no kiss. 

Men, I 'U give you boot ; 1 11 give you three for 
one. 

Off. You're an odd man; give even, or give 
none. 

Men, An odd man, lady ? every man is odd. 

Ores, No, Paris is not ; for, you know, 'ds true. 
That you are odd, and he is even with you. 

Men. You fillip me o' the head. 

Oe*. No, 1 11 be sworn. 

Ulys, It were no match, your nail against his 
horn. 
May I, sweet lady, beg a kiss of you ? 

Crea, You may. 

Ulys. I do desire it. 



' i. c. I will make such bargains as may yiold me profit. 
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Cre8. Why, beg then. 

Ulys, Why then, for Venus' sake, give me a kiss. 
When Helen is a maid again, and his. 

Cres. I am your debtor ; claim it when 'tis due. 

Ulya. Never 's my day, and then a kiss of you. 

Dio, Lady, a word : I '11 bring you to your 
father. [Diomed leads out Cressida. 

Nes. A woman of quick sense. 

Ulys. Fie, fie upon her ! 

There 's language in her eye, her cheek, her lip. 
Nay, her foot speaks ; her wanton spirits look out 
At every joint and motive * of her body. 
O, these encounterers, so glib of tongue. 
That give a coasting * welcome ere it comes. 
And wide unclasp the tables of their thoughts 
To every ticklish reader ! set them down 
For sluttish spoils of opportunity. 
And daughters of the game. [trumpet within. 

AIL The Trojans' trumpet. 

Aga. Yonder comes the troop. 

Enter hector, armed; akbas, troilus, and other 
Trojans, with Attendants, 

^n. Hail, all the state of Greece ! what shall be 
done 

To him that victory commands ? Or do you pur- 
pose, 

A victor shall be known ? Will you, the knights 



' Motion. ' Conciliatory. 
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Shall to the edge of all extremity 
Pursue each other ; or shall they be divided 
By any voice or order of the field ? 
Hector bade ask. 

Aga, Which way would Hector have it ? 

JEn. He cares not ; he '11 obey conditions. 

Ach. 'Tis done like Hector ; but securely done, 
A little proudly, and great deal misprising ^ 
The knight opposed. 

^n. If not Achilles, sir. 

What is your name ? 

Ach, If not Achilles, nothing. 

JSn, Therefore Achilles: but, whate'er, know 
this; — 
In the extremity of great and litde. 
Valor and pride excel themselves in Hector : 
The one almost as infinite as all. 
The other blank as nothing. Weigh him well. 
And that, which looks like pride, is courtesy. 
This Ajax is half made of Hector's blood ; 
In love whereof, half Hector stays at home ; 
Half heart, half hand, half Hector comes to seek 
This blended knight, half Trojan and half Greek. 

Ach* A maiden battle then ? — O, I perceive yoo* 

Re^mter diomedes. 

Aga. Here is sir Diomed. Gk>, gentle knights 
Stand by our Ajax : as you and lord iEneas 



* Treating with contempt. 

611 Aft* X* 
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Consent upon the order of their fight» 

So he it ; either to the uttermost. 

Or else a hreath : ^ the comhatants' heing kin» 

Half stints their strife hefore their strokes hegin. 

\Ajax and Hector enter the lists. 

Ulys, They are opposed already. 

Aga, What Trojan is that same that looks so 
heavy? 

Ulya, The youngest son of Priam, a true knight ; 
Not yet mature, yet matchless ; firm of word ; 
Speaking in deeds, and deedless in his tongue ; 
Not soon provoked, nor, being provoked, soon 

calm'd : 
His heart and hand both open, and both free ; 
For what he has, he gives ; what thinks, he shows ; 
Yet gives he not till judgment guide his bounty, 
Nor dignifies an impair thought^ with breath : 
Manly as Hector, tut more dangerous ; 
For Hector, in his blaze of wrath, subscribes ^ 
To tender objects ; but he, in heat of action. 
Is more vindicative than jealous love. 
They call him Troilus ; and on him erect 
A second hope, as fairly built as Hector. 
Thus says iEneas ; one that knows the youth 
Even to his inches ; and, with private soul. 
Did in great Ilion thus translate him to me.^ 

[Alarum, Hector and Ajax fight. 



1 A breathing, a slight exercise of arms. 

3 A thought unsuitable to the dignity of his character. 

* Yields, gires way. * Explain his character. 
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Aga, They are in action. 

Nes, Now, Ajax, hold thine own ! 

TVot. Hector, thou sleep' st . 

Awake thee! 

Aga, His blows are well disposed : — there, Ajax ! 

Dio, Yoa must no more. [trumpets cease. 

Mn> Princes, enough, so please you. 

Ajax, I am not warm yet ; let us fight again. 

Dio, As Hector pleases. 

Hec, Why then, will I no more. 

Thou art, great lord, my father's sister's son, 
A cousin-german to great Priam's seed : 
The obligation of our blood forbids 
A gory emulation 'twixt us twain. 
Were thy commixtion Greek and Trojan so, 
That thou couldst say — ' This hand is Grecian all, 
And this is IVojan ; the sinews of this leg 
All Greek, and this all Troy ; my mother's blood 
Runs on the dexter cheek, and this sinister 
Bounds-in my father's ; ' — ^by Jove multipotent. 
Thou shouldst not bear from me a Greekish member, 
Wherein my sword had not impressure made 
Of our rank feud : but the just gods gainsay, 
That any drop thou borrow'st from thy mother. 
My sacred aunt, should by my mortal sword 
Be draiu'd ! Let me embrace thee, Ajax. 
By him that thunders, thou hast lusty arms ; 
Hector would have them fall upon him thus. 
Cousin, all honor to thee ! 

Ajax, I thank thee. Hector : 

Thou art too gentie, and too free a man. 
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I came to kill thee, cousin, and bear hence 
A great addition ^ earned in thy death. 

Hec, Not Neoptolemus ^ so mirable ' 
(On whose bright crest Fame with her loud'st O yes 
Cries, ' This is he ! ') could promise to himself 
A thought of added honor torn from Hector. 

^n. There is expectance here from both the 
sides. 
What farther you will do. 

Hec, We 'U answer it ; 

The issue is embracement. Ajax, farewell, 

Ajax, If I might in entreaties find success, 
(As seld^ I have the chance) I would desire 
My famous cousin to our Ghrecian tents. 

Dto. 'Tis Agamemnon's wish ; and great Achilles 
Doth long to see unarm'd the valiant Hector. 

Hec. iEneas, call my brother Troilus to me, 
And signify this loving interview 
To the expecters of our Trojan part. 
Desire them home. Grive me thy hand, my cousin ; 
I will go eat with thee, and see your knights. 

Ajax. Great Agamemnon comes to meet us here. 

Hec. The worthiest of them tell me name by 
name; 
But for Achilles, my own searching eyes 
Shall find him by his large and portly size. 

Aga. Worthy of arms ! as welcome as to one 



» Title. 

s Our author here probably means Achillea. 

• Admirable. « Seldom« 
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That would be rid of such an enemy ; 

But that 's no welcome. Understand more clear. 

What 's past, and what 'a to come, is strew'd with 

husks 
And formless ruin of oblivion ; 
But in this extant moment, faith and troth, 
Strain'd purely from all hollow bias-drawing. 
Bids thee, with most divine integrity. 
From heart of very heart, great Hector, welcome. . 

Hec, I thank thee, most imperious ^ Agamemnon* 

Aga, My well-famed lord of Troy, no less to you. 

\to Troilus, 

Men. Let me confirm my princely brother's 
greeting : — 
You brace of warlike brothers, welcome hither. 

Hec. Whom must we answer ? 

Men, The noble Menelaus. 

Hec. O you, my lord? by Mars his gauntlet* 
thanks ! 
Mock not, that I affect the untraded oath.^ 
Your quondam wife swears stUl by Venus' glove : 
She 's well, but bade me not commend her to you. 

Men. Name her not now, sir; she's a deadly^ 
theme. 

Hec. O, pardon : I offend. 

Nes. I have, thou gallant Trojan, seen thee oft. 
Laboring for destiny .^ make cruel way 



' Imperial. 

* A singular oath, not in common ase. 

* J. 6. the vicegerent of Fate. 
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Through ranks of Greekish youth ; and I have seen 

thee. 
As hot as Perseus, spur thy Phrygian steed. 
Despising many forfeits and subduements. 
When thou hast hung thy advanced sword i' the 

air. 
Not letting it decline on the declined ; ^ 
That I have said to some my standers-by, 
' Lo, Jupiter is yonder, dealing life : ' 
And I have seen thee pause, and take thy breath. 
When that a ring of Greeks have hemm'd thee in, 
like an Olympian wrestling. This have I seen ; 
But this thy countenance, still lock'd in steel, 
I never saw till now. I knew thy grandsire,^ 
A.nd once fought with him : he was a soldier good ; 
But, by great Mars, the captain of us all. 
Never like thee. Let an old man embrace thee ; 
And, worthy warrior, welcome to our tents. 

jEn, 'Tis the old Nestor. 

Hec. Let me embrace thee, good old chronicle. 
That hast so long walk'd hand in hand with time. 
Most reverend Nestor, I am glad to clasp thee. 

Ne8. I would, my arms could match thee in con- 
tention. 
As they contend with thee in courtesy. 

Hec. I would they could. 

Nes. Ha! 
By this white beard, I 'd fight with thee to-morrow. 



1 Fallen. * Laomedoo* 
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Well, welcome, welcome ! I have geen the time 

Ulys, I wonder now how yonder city stands,- 
When we have here her hase and pillar by us. 

Uec. I know your favor, lord Ulysses, well. 
Ahp sir, there 's many a Greek and Trojan dead. 
Since &:st I saw yourself and Diomed 
In Ilion, on your Greekish embassy. 

Ulys, Sir, I foretold you then what would ensue : 
My prophecy is but half his journey yet ; 
For yonder walls, that pertly front your town, 
Yon towers, whose wanton tops do buss the clouds. 
Must kiss their own feet. 

Hec, I must not believe you : 

There they stand yet ; and modestly I think. 
The fall of every Phrygian stone will cost 
A drop of Grecian blood. The end crowns all ; 
And that old common arbitrator, Time«^ 
Will one day end it. 

Ulys, So to him we leave it. 

Most gentle, and most valiant Hector, welcome : 
After the general, I beseech you next 
To feast with me, and see me at my tent. 

Ach. I shall forestall thee, lord Ulysses, thou I— * 
Now, Hector, I have fed mine eyes on thee ; 
I have with exact view perused thee. Hector, 
And quoted * joint by joint. 

Hec, Is this Achilles ? 

Ach, I am Achilles. 



* Observed* 
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Hec, Stand fair, I pray thee: let me look on 
thee. 

Ach. Behold thy fill. 

Hec. Nay, I have done already. ' 

Ach. Thou art too brief : I will the second time. 
As I would buy thee, view thee limb by limb. 

Hec. O, like a book of sport thou It read me 
o'er: 
But there 's more in me than thou understand'st. 
Why dost thou so oppress me with thine eye ? 

Ach. Tell me, you heavens, in which part of his 
body 
Shall I destroy him? whether there, there, or 

there ? 
That I may give the local wound a name ; 
And make distinct the very breach, whereout 
Hector's great spirit flew. Answer me, heavens ! 

Hec. It would discredit the bless'd gods, proud 
man. 
To answer such a question. Stand again. 
Think'st thou to catch my life so pleasantly. 
As to prenominate ^ in nice conjecture. 
Where thou wilt hit me dead ? 

Ach, I tell thee, yea. 

Hec. Wert thou an oracle to tell me so, 
I 'd not believe thee. Henceforth guard thee well ; 
For I '11 hot kill thee there, nor there, nor there ; 
But, by the forge that stithied > Mars his helm. 



1 Forename. * A smith's sliop is called a stithy. 
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I 'II kill thee every where, yea, o'er and o'er. 
You wisest Ghrecians, pardon me this brag ; 
His insolence draws folly from my lips ; 
But I '11 endeavor deeds to match these words. 
Or may I never 

Ajax._ Do not chafe thee, cousin ; — 

And you, Achilles, let these threats alone, 
TiU accident, or purpose, bring you to 't. 
You may have every day enough of Hector, 
If you have stomach : the general state, I fear. 
Can scarce entreat you to be odd with him. 

Hec. I pray you, let us see you in the field ; 
We have had pelting ^ wars, since you refused 
The Grrecians' cause. 

Ach. Dost thou entreat me. Hector ? 

To-morrow, do I meet thee, fell as death ; 
To-night, all friends. 

Hec. Thy hand upon that match. 

Aga, First, all you peers of Greece, go to my 
tent ; 
There in the full convive * we : afterwards. 
As Hector's leisure and your bounties shall 
Concur together, severally entreat him. 
Beat loud the tabourines ; ^ let the trumpets blow. 
That this great soldier may his welcome know. 

[Exeunt all hut Troilus and Ulysses, 

Trot, My lord Ulysses, tell me, I beseech you, 



Petty. s Feast. ' Small drama. 
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In what place of the field doth Calchas keep ? 

Ulys, At Menelaus' tent, most princely Troilus : 
There Diomed doth feast with him to-night ; 
Who neither looks upon the heaven nor earth. 
But gives all gaze and bent of amorous view 
On the fair Cressid. 

Trot, Shall I, sweet lord, be bound to you so 
much. 
After we part from Agamemnon's tent. 
To bring me thither ? 

Ulys. You shall command me, sir. 

As gentle tell me, of, what honor was 
This Cressida in Troy. Had she no lover there. 
That wails her absence ? 

Troi, O, sir, to such as boasting show their 
scars, 
A mock is due. Will you walk on, my lord ? 
She was beloved, she loved ; she is, and doth : 
But, still, sweet love is food for fortune's tooth. 

[Exeuni, 

ACT V. 

SCENE I. 

The Grecian camp. Before Achilles* tent. 

Enter achilles and patboclus. 

Ach, I '11 heat his blood with Greekish wine to- 
night, 
Which with my scimitar I 'U cool to-morrow. 
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Patroclus, let us feast him to the height. 
Pat. Here comes Thersites. 

Enter thersites. 

Ach. How now, thou core of envy ? 

Thou crusty batch of nature, what 's the news ? 

Ther, Why, thou picture of what thou seemest, 
and idol of idiot-worshippers, here 's a letter for thee. 

Ach, From whence, fragment ? 

Ther. Why, thou full dish of fool, from Troy. 

Pat. Who keeps the tent now ? 

Ther. The surgeon's box or the patient's wound. 

Pat, Well said. Adversity ! ^ and what need these 
tricks ? 

Ther. Pr'ythee be silent, boy ; I profit not by thy 
talk : thou art thought to be Achilles' male varlet. 

Pat, Male varlet, you rogue ? what '» that ? 

Ther, Why, his masculine whore. Now the 
rotten diseases of the south, the guts-griping, rup- 
tures, catarrhs, loads o' gravel i' the back, leth- 
argies, cold palsies, raw eyes, dirt-rotten livers, 
wheezing lungs, bladders full of imposthume, scia- 
ticas, limekilns i'the palm, incurable bone-ache, 
and the rivelled fee-simple of the tetter, take and 
take again such preposterous discoveries ! 

Pat» Why, thou damnable box of envy, thou, 
what meanest thou to curse thus ? 

Ther, Do I curse thee ? 



^ Contrariety* 
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Pat, Why, no, you ruinous butt ; you whoreson 
indistinguishable cur, no. 

Ther. No? why art thou then exasperate, thou 
idle immaterial skein of sleive^ silk, thou green 
sarcenet flap for a sore eye, thou tassel of a prodigal's 
purse, thou ? Ah, how the poor world is pestered 
with such water-flies ; diminutives of nature ! 

Pat. Out, gall ! 

Ther. Finch egg ! 

Ach. My sweet Patroclus, I am thwarted quite 
From my great purpose in to-morrow*^ battle. 
Here is a letter from queen Hecuba ; 
A token from her daughter, my fair love ; 
Both taxing me, and gaging me to keep 
An oath that I have sworn : I will not break it. 
Fall, Greeks ; fail, fame ; honor, or go or stay ; 
My major vow lies here ; this I 'U obey. 
Come, come, Thersites, help to trim my tent ; 
This night In banqueting must all be spent. 
Away, Patroclus. ^Exeunt Achilles and Patroclus. 

Ther. With too much blood, and too little brain, 
these two may run mad ; but if with too much brain, 
and too little blood, they do, I 'U be a curer of 
madmen. Here 's Agamemnon, — an honest fellow 
enough, and one that loves quaUs ; but he has not 
so much brain as ear-wax : and the goodly trans- 
formation of Jupiter there, his brother, the bull, — 
the primitive statue, and oblique memorial of 



> Coarse, unwrought. 
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cuckolds;^ a thrifty sfaoeing-hom in a chain, 
hanging at his brother's leg; — ^to what form, but 
that he is, should wit larded with malice, and malice 
forced < with wit, turn him to? To an ass were 
nothing ; he is both ass and ox : to an ox were 
nothing ; he is both ox and ass. To be a dog, a 
mule, a cat, a fitchew,^ a toad, a lizard, an owl, a 
puttock,^ or a herring without a roe, I would not 
care ; but to be Menelaus, — I would conspire against 
destiny. Ask me not what I would be, if I were 
not Thersites ; for I care not to be the louse of a 
lazar,^ so I were not Menelaus. Hey*day ! spirits 
and fires ! 

Enter hector, troilits, ajax, aoavbmnon, xtltssbi, 
NESTOR, MENELAUS, a»d diombd;^s, wttk Ughts. 

Aga, We* go wrong, we go wrongr. 
Ajax, No, yonder 'tis ; 

There, where we see the lights. 

Hec. I trouble you. 

Ajax, No, not a whit. 

XJlys, Here comes himself t^ guide you. 

Enter achilles. 

Ach, Welcome, brave Hector; welcome princes 
all. 



^ i. e. Menelaus. * Stuffed. ' A polecat. 

* A buBzaid. ' A diseased beggar. 
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Aga. So now, fair prince of Troy, I bid good 
night. 
Ajax commands the gaard to tend on you. 

Hec. Thanks, and good night, to the Greeks' 

general. 
Men» Good nigh^ my lord. 
Uec. Good night, sweet lord Menelaus. 
Ther, Sweet draught! Sweet, quoth 'a! sweet 
sink, sweet sewer. 
Ach. Good night, at once, and welcome, both to 
those 
That go or tarry. 

Aga» Grood night. \_^Exeunt Aga. and Men. 

Ach, Old Nestor tarries ; and you too, Diomed, 
Keep Hector company an hour or two. 

Dio. I cannot, lord ; I have important business. 
The tide whereof is now. Good night, great 
Hector. 
Hec, Give me your hand. 

Ulys. Follow his torch ; he goes 

To Calchas' tent : I 'U keep you company. 

[aside to Troilus, 
Trou Sweet sir, you honor me. 
Hec. And so good night. 

[Exit Diomed; Ulysses and Troilus following . 
Ach. Come, come, enter my tent. 

[ExewU Achilles, Hector, Ajax, and Nestor. 

Ther. That same Diomed 's a false-hearted rogue, 

a most unjust knave : I will no more trust him 

when he leers, than I will a serpent when he hisses : 

he will spend his mouth, and promise,, like Brabler 
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the hound; hut when he performs, astronomers 
foretell it ; it is prodigious ; ^ there will come some 
change : the sun horrows of the moon, when Diomed 
keeps his word. I will rather leave to see Hector, 
than not to dog him : they say, he keeps a Trojan 
drab, and uses the traitor Calchas' tent. I '11 after. 
Nothing but lechery ! all incontinent varlets ! 

lExit. 

SCENE II. 

The same. Before Calchas* tent. 
Enter diomedes. 

Dio. What are you up here, ho ? speak. 
CaL [within.'] Who calls ? 
Dio. Diomed. — Calchas, I think. — ^Where *s your 
daughter ? 

CaL [within,'] She comes to you. 

Enter troilus and ulysses, at a distance; after 

them THERSITES. 

Ulys, Stand where the torch may not discover us. 

Enter cbessida. 

Troi. Cressid comes forth to him ! 

Dio. * How now, my charge ? 



> Portentous, ominoas. 
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Cres. Now, my sweet guardian ! — Hark ! a word 
with you. [whispers, 

Trou Yea, so familiar ! 

Ulys. She will sing any man at first sight. 

Ther, And any man may sing her, if he can take 
her cliff: ^ she 's noted. 

Dio, Will you remember ? 

Cres, Remember? yes. 

Dio» Nay, but do then; and let your mind be 
coupled with your words. 

Troi. What should she remember ? 

Ulys. list! 

Cres. Sweet honey Qreek, tempt me no more to 
foUy. 

Ther. Roguery! 

Dio. Nay, then, 

Cres. I '11 tell you what : — 

Dio. Pho! pho! come, tell a pin: you are for- 
sworn. 

Cres. In faith, I cannot : what would you have 
me do? 

Ther. A juggling trick, to be — secretly open. 

Dio. What did you swear you would bestow on me ? 

Cres. I pr*ythee, do not hold me to mine oath : 
Bid me do any thing but that, sweet Greek. 

Dio. Good night. 

TVot. Hold, patience ! 

Ulys. How now, Trojan ? 

> Kexnot«. 



/ 
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Crea. Diomed, 



Dio. No, no, good night : I '11 be your fool no 
more. 

Trot. Thy better must. 

Cres. Hark, one word in your ear. 

TVoi. O plague and madness ! 

Vlfs, You are moved, prince: let us depart, I 
pray you. 
Lest your displeasure should enlarge itself 
To wrathful terms : this place is dangerous ; 
The time right deadly : I beseech you, go. 

2Vot. Behold, I pray you ! 

TJlys. Now, good my lord, go off; 

You flow to great destruction ; come, my lord. 

TroL I pr'ythee, stay. 

Uly8. You have not patience ; come. 

Trou I pray you, stay ; by hell, and all hell's tor- 
ments, 
I will not speak a word. 

Dio, And so, good night. 

Cres. Nay, but you part in anger. 

Trot. Doth that grieve thee ? 

withered truth ! 

Ulys, Why, how now, lord } 

Trot, By Jove, 

1 will be patient. 

Cre8, Guardian !^— why, Greek! 

Dio, Pho, pho ! adieu ; you palter. ' 



> Shuffle, behare with duplicity. 

MIAK. Xm I 
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Cres. In faith, I do not: come hither once 
again. 

Ulys, You shake, my lord, at something: will 
you go ? 
You will break out. 

Trot. She strokes his cheek ! 

Uiys, Come, come. 

Troi. Nay, stay; by Jove, I will not speak a 
word : 
There is between my will and all offences 
A guard of patience : — stay a little while. 

Ther. How the devil luxury, with his fat rump 
and potatoe finger, tickles these together ! Fry, le- 
chery, fry ! 

Dio. But wiU you then ? 

Ores, In faith, I will, la $ never trust me else. 

Dio, Give me some token for the surety of it. 

Cres, I '11 fetch you one. [Exit, 

Ulys, You have sworn patience. 

Troi, Fear me not, my lord ; 

I will not be myself, nor have cognition * 
Of what I feel : I am all patience. 

Re-enter crbssida. 

TTier, Now the pledge ; now, now, now ! 
Cres, Here,.Diomed, keep this sleeve. 
TVoi. O beauty ! where 's thy faith ? 
Ulys, My lord, 



Knowlege. 
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Trot. I will be patient ; outwardly I will. 

Cres. You look upon that sleeve; behold it 
well. — 
He loved me — O false wench ! — GKve 't me again. 

X)io. Whose was 't ? 

Cres, It is no matter, now I have *t again. 

I will not meet with you to-morrow night : 
I pr'ythee, Diomed, visit me no more. 

Ther, Now she sharpens. Well said, whetstone! 

Dio. I shall have it. 

Cres, What, this ? 

Dio, Ay, that. 

Cres, O, all you gods ! — O pretty, pretty pledge ! 
Thy master now lies thinking in his bed 
Of thee and me ; and sighs, and takes my glove. 
And gives memorial dainty kisses to it. 
As I kiss thee. Nay, do not snatch it from me : 
He, that takes that, must take my heart withal. 

Dio. 1 had your heart before ; this follows it. 

Troi. . I did swear patience. 

Cres, You shall not have it, Diomed ; faith, you 
shall not : 
I *11 give you something else. 

Dio, I will have this : whose was it ? 

Cres, *Tis no matter. 

Dio, Come, tell me whose it was. 

Cres. 'Twas one's that loved me better than you 
will: 
But, now you have it, take it. 

Dio. Whose was it? 



%: 
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Cres, By all Diana's waiting-women yonder,^ 
And by herself, I will not tell you whose. 

Dio, To-morrow will I wear it on my helm ; 
And grieve his spirit, that dares not challenge it. 

Trou Wert thou the devil, and worest it on thy 
horn. 
It should be challenged. 

Cres. Well, well, 'tis done, 'tis past ; — ^and yet it 
is not : 
I will not keep my word. 

Dio. Why then, farewell : 

Thou never shalt mock Diomed again. 

Cres, You shall not go. One cannot speak a 
word. 
But it straight starts you. 

Dio. I do not like this fooling. 

Ther. Nor I, by Pluto : but that that likes not 
you, pleases me best. 

Dio. What, shall I come ? the hour ? 

Cres. Ay, come. — O Jove !— 

Do come. — I shall be plagued. 

Dio. Farewell till then. 

Cres. Good night. I pr'ythee, come. 

lEjnt Diomedes 
Troilus, farewell ! one eye yet looks on'thee ; 
But with my heart the other eye doth see. 
Ah ! poor our sex ! this fault in us I find ; 
The error of our eye directs our mind : 



M. e. the stars. 
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What error leads, must err : O, then conclude. 
Minds, sway'd by eyes, are full of turpitude. 

[Exit Cressida. 

Ther, A proof of strength she could not publish 
more, 
Jnless she said, — * My mind is now tum'd 
whore.' 

Ulys, All 's done, my lord. 

TVoi. It is. 

Ulys, Why stay we then ? 

Troi, To make a recordation ^ to my soul 
Of every syllable that here was spoke. 
But, if I tell how these two did co-act. 
Shall I not lie in publishing a truth ? 
Sith * yet there is a credence in my heart. 
An esperance so obstinately strong. 
That doth invert the attest of eyes and ears ; 
As if those organs had deceptions functions. 
Created only to calumniate. 
Was Cressid here ? 

Ulys. I cannot conjure, Trojan. 

Trou She was not, sure. 

Ulys, Most sure she was. 

Trot, Why, my negation hath no taste of mad* 
ness. 

Ulys. Nor mine, my lord : Cressid was here but 
now. 

Troi, Let it not be believed for ' womanhood ! 



> Bemembrance. ^ Since. ' For tha sake of. 
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Think, we had mothers ; do not give advantage 
To stubborn critics,^ apt, without a theme. 
For depravation, to square the general sex 
By Cressid's rule : rather think this not Cressid. 

Ulys, What hath she done, prince, that can soil 
our mothers ? 

TYoi. Nothing at all, unless that this were she. 

Tker, Will he swagger himself out on's own 
eyes? 

7Vo». This she ? no, this is Diomed's Cressida : 
If beauty have a soul, this is not she ; 
If souls guide vows, if vows be sanctimonies. 
If sanctimony be the gods' delight. 
If there be rule in unity itself; — 
lliis was not she. O madness of discourse. 
That cause sets up with and against itself ! 
Bifold authority ! where reason can revolt 
Without perdition, and loss assume all reason 
Without revolt ; this is, and is not, Cressid ! 
Within my soul there doth commence a fight 
Of this strange nature, that a thing inseparate * 
Divides more wider than the sky and earth ; 
And yet the spacious breadth of this division 
Admits no orifice for a point as subtile 
As Ariachne's broken woof, to enter. 
Instance, O instance ! strong as Pluto's gates ; 
Cressid is mine, tied with the bonds of heaven. 
Instance, O instance ! strong as heaven itself; 



Cynics. ^ i e. tbe plighted troth of lovers. 
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The bonds of heaven are slipped, dissolved, and 

loosed; 
And with another knot, five-finger-tied,^ 
The fractions of her faith, orts of her love, 
The fragments, scraps, the bits, and greasy reliques 
Of her o'ereaten faith, are bound to Diomed. 

Ulys, May worthy Troilus be half attached 
With that which here his passion doth express ? * 

Troi, Ay, Greek ; and that shall be divulged well 
In characters as red as Mars his heart 
Inflamed with Venus : never did young man fancy ' 
With so eternal and so fix'd a soul. 
Hark, Greek : — as much as I do Cressid love. 
So much by weight hate I her Diomed. 
That sleeve is mine, that he 'U bear on his helm : 
Were it a casque * composed by Vulcan's skill. 
My sword should bite it. Not the dreadful spout« 
Which shipmen do the hurricane call, 
Constringed ^ in mass by the almighty sun. 
Shall dizzy with more clamor Neptune's ear 
In his descent, than shall my prompted sword 
Falling on Diomed. 

Ther, He 'U tickle it for his concupy.^ 

Trot. O Cressid ! O false Cressid ! false, false. 
' false! 
Let all untruths stand by thy stained name. 



M. e. a knot tied by giving her hand to Diomed. 
' Can Troilus really feel, on this occasion, half of what fee 
utters 1 > Lore. * Helmet. * Compressed 

' A cant word formed from concupiscence. 
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And they 11 eeem glorious. 

Ulys. O, contain yourself : 

Your passion draws ears hither. 

Enter jknsas. 

^n. I have been seeking you this hour» my lord : 
Hector, by this, is arming him in Troy ; 
Ajax, your guard, stays to conduct you home. 
TVot. Have with you, prince. My courteous 
lord, adieu! — 
Farewell, revolted fair ! — ^and, Diomed, 
Stand fast, and wear a castle on thy head ! 
Ulys. I '11 bring you to the gates. 
Troi, Accept distracted thanks. 

[Exeunt Troiius, JEneas, and Ulysses^ 
Ther, Would, I could meet that rogue Diomed ! 
. I would croak like a raven ; I would bode, I would 
bode. Patroclus will give me any thing for the in- 
telligence of this whore: the parrot will not do 
more for an almond than he for a commodious drab. 
Lechery, lechery ; still, wars and lechery ; nothing 
else holds fashion : a burning devil take them ! 

lExii. 

SCENE III. 

Troy, Before Priam's palace. 

Enter hectob and andromachb. 

And. When was my lord so much ungently tem- 
per'd. 
To stop his ears against admonishment ? 



r ■-. 
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Unarm, unarm, and do not fight to-day. 

Hec. You train me to offend you ; get you in. 
By all the everlasting gods, I '11 go. 

And, My dreams will, sure, prove ominous to the 
day. 

Hec. No more, I say. 

Entet CASSANDRA. 

Cos, Where is my hrother Hector ? 

And, Here, sister ; arm'd, and bloody in intent : 
Consort with me in loud and dear petition ; 
Pursue we him on knees ; for I have dream'd 
Of bloody turbulence, and this whole night 
Hath nothing been but shapes and forms of 
slaughter. 

Cos. O 'tis true. 

Hec. Ho ! bid my trumpet sound ! 

Cas. No notes of sally, for the heavens, sweet 
brother. 

Hec, Begone, I say: the gods have heard me 
swear. 

Cas. The gods are deaf to hot and peevish ^ vows ; 
They are polluted offerings, more abhorr'd 
Than spotted livers in the sacrifice. 

And. O ! be persuaded : do not count it holy 
To hurt by being just : it is as lawful. 
For we would give much, to use violent theft8> 
And rob in the behalf of charity. 



1 Foolish. 
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Cos. It is the purpose that malces strong the 
tow; 
But TOWS, to eTcry purpose, must not hold. 
Unarm, sweet Hector. 

Hec, Hold you still, I say : 

Mine honor keeps the weather of my fate. 
Life every man holds dear ; hut the dear ^ man 
Holds honor far more precious-dear than life. 

Enter troilus. 

How now, young man ? meanest thou to fight to- 
day? 
And. Cassandra, call my father to persuade. 

lEjnt Cassandra, 
Hec, No, faith, young Troilus; doff* thy har- 
ness, youth; 
I am to-day i' the Tein of chlTalry : 
Let grow thy ^news till their knots he strong. 
And tempt not yet the brushes of the war. 
Unarm thee, go ; and doubt thou not, braTe boy, 
I 'U stand, to-day, for thee, and me, and Troy. 

TVot. Brother, you haTC a Tice of mercy in you. 
Which better fits a Hon than a man. 

Hec. What vice is that, good Troilus ? chide me 

for it. 
Troi. When many times the captiTC Grecians fall^ 
Even in the fan and wind of your fair sword. 
You bid them rise, and live. 



> Valuable, brave. « Put off. 
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Hec. O, 'tis fair play. 

Trou Fool's play, by heaven, Hector. 

Hec. How now ? how now ? 

Troi. For the love of all the gods, 

liCt 's leave the hermit pity with our mothers ; 
And when we have our armours buckled on. 
The venom'd vengeance ride upon our swords ; 
Spur them to ruthful ^ work, rein them from ruth.^ 

Hee, Fie, savage, fie ! 

Troi. Hector, then *tis wars. 

Hec. Troilus, I would not have you fight to-day. 

Troi. Who should withhold me ? 
Not fate, obedience, nor the hand of Mars 
Beckoning with fiery truncheon my retire ; 
Not Priamus and Hecuba on knees. 
Their eyes o*ergalled with recourse of tears ; ^ 
Nor you, my brother, with your true sword drawn. 
Opposed to hinder me, should stop my way. 
But by my ruin. 

Re-enter cassandba, with fbiam. 

Cos. Lay hold upon him» Priam ; hold him fast : 
He is thy crutch : now, if thou lose thy stay. 
Thou on him leaning; and all Troy on thee. 
Fall all together. 

Pri, Come, Hector, come, go back : 



' Hueful, woful. * Mercy. 

' i. e. tean that continue to coarse one another down the 
face. 
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Thy wife hath dream'd ; thy mother hath had vi- 
sions ; 
Cassandra doth foresee ; and I myself 
Am like a prophet suddenly enrapt. 
To tell thee — ^that this day is ominous : 
Therefore come back. 

Hec, ^neas is a-field ; 

And I do stand engaged to many Greeks, 
Even in the faith of valor, to appear ^ 
This morning to them. 

Pri . Ay, but thou shalt not go. 

Hec, I must not break my faith. 
You know me dutiful ; therefore, dear sir. 
Let me not shame respect ; ^ but give me leave 
To take that course by your consent and voice« 
Which you do here forbid me, royal Priam. 

C<». O Priam, yield not to him. 

And, ' Do not, dear father. 

Hec, Andromache, I am offended with you : 
Upon the love you bear me, get you in. 

[Eait Andromache, 

TroL This foolish, dreaming, superstitious girl 
Makes all these bodements. 

Cos, O farewell, dear Hector. 

Look, how thou diest! look, how thy eye turns 

pale! 
Look, how thy wounds do bleed at many vents ! 



1 i. e. disgrace the respect I owe you, by acting in op* 
position to your commands. 



r 
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Hark, how Troy roars, how Hecuba cries out ! 
How poor Andromache shrills her dolors forth ! 
Behold, destruction, frenzy, and amazement, 
like witless antics, one another meet ; 
And all cry — Hector ! Hector 'a dead ! O Hector ! 
IVot. Away! — away!— 

Cos, Farewell. — ^Yet, soft: Hector, I take my 
leave. 
Thou dost thyself and all our Troy deceive. \Ex%t. 
Hec. You are amazed, my liege, at her exclaim : 
Go in, and cheer the town ; we '11 forth, and fight ; 
Do deeds worth praise, and tell you them at night. 
Pri, Farewell. The gods with safety stand about 
thee! 
[Exeunt severally Priam and Hector, Alarums, 
Trot, They are at it ; hark ! Proud Diomed, be- 
lieve, 
I come to lose my arm, or win my sleeve. 

As Troilus is going out, enter, from the other side, 

PANDABUS. 

Pan, Do you hear, my lord ? do you hear ? 

Troi, What now ? 

Pan, Here 's a letter from yon' poor girl. 

Troi, Let me read. 

Pan, A whoreson phthisic, a whoreson rascally 
phthisic so troubles me, and the foolish fortune of 
this girl ; and what one thing, what another, that I 
shall leave you one o' these days: and I have a 
rheum in mine eyes too ; and such an ache in my 
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bones, that, unless a man were cursed, I cannot tell 
what to think on 't. — What sa3r8 she there ? 

Troi, Words, words, mere words ; no matter from 
the heart : [tearing the letter > 

The effect doth operate another way : 
Go, wind, to wind ; there turn and change together. 
My love with words and errors still she feeds ; 
But edifies another with her deeds. 

[Exeunt severally* 

SCENE IV. 

Between Troy and the Grecian camp. 
Alarums. Excursions. Enter thebsites. 

Ther. Now they are clapper-clawing one another, 
I '11 go look on. That dissembling, abominable 
varlet, Diomed, has got that same scurvy, doting, 
foolish young knave's sleeve of Troy there, in his 
helm. I would fain see them meet; that that 
same young Trojan ass, that loves the whore there, 
might send that Greekish whoremasterly villain, 
with the sleeve, back to the dissembling luxurious 
drab, of a sleeveless errand. O' the other side, the 
policy of those crafty swearing rascals, — tliat stale 
old mouse-eaten dry cheese, Nestor ; and that same 
dog-fox, Ulysses, — ^is not proved worth a black- 
berry. They set we up, in policy, that mongrel 
cur, Ajax, against that dog of as bad a kind, 
Achilles ; and now is the cur Ajax prouder than the 
cur AchiUes, and will not arm to-day ; whereupon 
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the Grecians begin to proclaim barbarism, and 
policy grows into an ill opinion.^ Soft ! here comes 
sleeve, and t' other. 

Enter diomedbs, troilvs following, 

TroL Fly not ; for, shouldst thou take the river 
Styx, 
I would swim after. 

Dio. Thou dost miscall retire : 

I do not fly ; but advantageous care 
Withdrew me from the odds of multitude. 
Have at thee ! 

Ther. Hold thy whore, Grecian! — ^now for thy 
whore, Trojan ! — now the sleeve, now the sleeve ! 

[Exeunt Troilus and Diomedes, fighting. 

Enter hectob. 

Hec, What art thou, Greek ? art thou for Hector's 
match ? 
Art thou of blood and honor ? 

Ther, No, no : — I am a rascal ; a scurvy railing 
knave ; a very filthy rogue. 

Hec, I do believe thee : live. [Exit, 

Ther, God-a-mercy, that thou wilt believe me; 
but a plague break thy neck, for frighting me ! 
What *s become of the wenching rogues ? I think. 



^ i. e. begin to set up the authority of ignorance, and to 
declare that they will be governed no longer by policy. 
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they have swallowed one another: I would laugh 
at that miracle. Yet« in a sort, lechery eats itself. 
I '11 seek them. [i^xtV. 

SCEKV V. 

The same. 

Enter diomedeb and servant. 

jDto. Qo, go, my servant; take thou Troilus' 
horse : 
Present the fair steed to my lady Cressid. 
Fellow, commend my service to her beauty ; 
Tell her, I have chastised the amorous Trojan, 
And am her knight by proof. 

Ser, I go, my lord. 

[Exit Servant. 

Enter aoamemnon. 

Aga, Renew, renew ! The fierce Polydamus 
Hath beat down Menon : bastard Margarelon 
Hath Doreus prisoner. 

And stands colossus-wise, waving his beam,^ 
Upon the pashed ^ corses of the kings 
Epistrophus and Cedius : Polixenes is slain ; 
Amphimachus and Thoas deadly hurt ; 
Pbitroclus ta'en or slain ; and Palamedes 
Sore hurt and bruised : the dreadful Sagittary 



> Lance. * Bruised, crushed. 
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Appals our numbers. Haste we, Diomed, 
To reinforcement, or we perish all. 

Mnier mIsstob. 

Nes. Go, bear Patroclus* body to Achilles, 
And bid the snail-paced Ajax arm for shame. 
There is a thousand Hectors in the £eld. 
Now here he fights on Galathe his horse. 
And there lacks work ; anon, he 's there afoot. 
And there they fly, or die, like scaled sculls ^ 
Before the belching whale : then is he yonder. 
And there the strawy Greeks, ripe for his edge. 
Fall down before him, like the mower's swath : < 
Here, there, and every where, he leaves and takes ; 
Dexterity so obeying appetite. 
That what he will, he does ; and does so mucn. 
1 nat proof is calFd impossibility. 

Enter ulysses. 

Ulys. O, courage, courage, princes ! great Achillea 
Is arming, weeping, cursing, vowing vengeance : 
Patroclus' wounds have roused his drowsy blood. 
Together with his mangled Myrmidons, 
That noseless, handless, hack'd and chipp'd, come 

to him. 
Crying on Hector. Ajax hath lost a friend, 



^ Like dispersed shoals of fish. 

* A swath is a line of grass cut down by the mower at a 
stroke. 

8HAK» X. K 
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fiut thou anon shalt hear of me again ; 

Till when, go seek thy fortune. [Exit, 

Hec, Fare thee well. 

I woiild have been muoh inoi^e a fresher man. 
Had I expected thee. How now, my brother ? 

Re-enter tboxlus. 

Trot. Ajax hath ta'en iEneas. Shall it be ? 
No, by the flame of yonder glorious heaven. 
He shall not carry him : * I '11 be t»'en too. 
Or bring him ofF. Fate, hear me what I say ! 
I reck ^ not though I end my life to-day. [Exit, 

Enter one in sumptuous armour. 

Hec. Stand, stand, thou Greek: thou art a 
goodly mark. — 
No ? wilt thou not ? — I like thy armour well : 
I '11 frush ' it, and unlock the rivets all. 
But I '11 be master of it. Wilt thou not, beast, 

abide ? 
Why then* fly on ; I 'U hunt thee for thy hide. 

\_Exeunt. 



* Preyail orer him, ^ Qare. « Break. 
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6CENE VII. 

The same. 

Enter ackillss, with Myrmidons. 

Ach, Come here about me, you my Myrmidons : 
Mark what I say. Attend me where I wheel : 
Strike Hot a strc^e, but keep yourselves in breath ; 
And, when I have the bloody Heotor found. 
Empale him with your weapons round about : 
In fellest manner execute ^ your arms. 
Follow me, sirs, and my proceedings eye : — 
It is decreed — Hector the great must die. ^Exeunt. 

SCENE ▼III. 

I%e same. 
Enter menblaus and paris, fighting -, then 

TSEHSITES. 

Ther. Hie cuckold and the cuckold-maker are at 
it. Now, bull ! now, dog ! 'Loo, Paris, 'loo ! now 
my double-henned sparrow ! 'loo, Paris, 'loo ! The 
bull has the game : — 'ware homsj^ho I 

{Exeunt Paris and J^fenelaus, 

Enter if abgarblon. 
Mar, Turn, slave, and fight 

1 Employ* 
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Ther. What art thou ? 

Mar, A bastard son of Priam's. 

Ther, I am a bastard too ; I love bastards : I am 
a bastard begot, bastard instructed, bastard in mind, 
bastard in valor, in every thing illegitimate. One 
bear will not bite another, and wherefore should 
one bastard ? Take heed ; the quarrel 's most omi- 
nous to us : if the son of a whore fight for a whore, 
he tempts judgment. Farewell, bastard. 

Mar. The devil take thee, coward ! [Exeunt, 



SCBKB IX. 

Another part of the field. 

Enter kbctob. 

Hec, Most putrified core, so fair without. 
Thy goodly armour thus hath cost thy life. 
Now is my day's work done ; I '11 take good breath : 
Rest, sword ; thou hast thy fill of blood and death ! 
[put8 off his helmet, and hangs his shield behind 
him. 

Enter aphilles and Myrmidons. 

Aoh, Look, Hector, how the sun begins to set ; 
How ugly night comes breathing at his heels : 
Even with the vail ^ and darkening of the sun. 
To close the day up. Hector's life is done. 



Smking>. 
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Hec. I am unarm'd ; forego this vantage, Greek. 
Ach, Strike, fellows, strike; this is the man I 
seek. [Hector falls. 

So, Ilion, fall thou next ! now, Troy, sink down ! 
Here lies thy heart, thy sinews, and thy bone. 
On, Myrmidons ; and cry you all amain, 
'Achilles hath the mighty .Hector slain.' 

[a retreat sounded 
Hark ! a retreat upon our Grecian part. 

Myr. The Trojan trumpets sound the like, my 

lord. 
Ach. The dragon wing of night o'erspreads the 
earth. 
And, stickler-like,^ the armies separates. 
My half-supp'd sword, that frankly would have fed. 
Pleased with this dainty bit, thus goes to bed. 

[sheathes Ms sword. 
Come, tie his body to my horse's tail : 
Along the field I will the Trojan trail. [Exeunt, 



SCENE X. 

The same. 

Enter agamemnon, ajax, menelaus, nestob, 
DiOMEDES, and others, marching. Shouts within, 

Aga, Hark! hark! what shout is that. ^ 



' An arbitrator at athletic games was formerly named a 
•tickler. 
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Nes. Peace, drums. 

Iwithin,'] ' Achilles ! 

Achilles ! Hector 's slain ! Achilles ! 

Dio, The bruit ^ is — Hector *s slain, and hy 
Achilles. 

Ajax. If it be so, yet bragless let it be : 
Great Hector was as good a man as he. 

Aga. March patiently along. Let one be sent. 
To pray Achilles see us at our tent. 
If in his death the gods have us befriended. 
Great Troy is ours, and our sharp wars are ended. 

[Exeunt, mar eking, 

SCBVS XI. 

Another part of the field. 

Enter jsneas and Trojans. 

JSn. Stand, ho ! yet are we master^ of the 
field: 
Never go home ; here starve we out the night. 

Enter troilus. 

TVoi. Hector is slain. 

AIL Hector ? The gods forbid ! 

Trot. He *s dead ; and at the murderer's horse's 
tail. 



Report. 
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In beastly sort, dragg'd through the shameful field. 
Frown on, you heavens ; effect your rage with 

speed ! 
Sit, gods, upon your thrones, and smile at Troy ! 
I say, at once, let your brief plagues be mercy. 
And linger not our sure destructions on ! 

JEn. My lord, you do discomfort all the host. 

Trot. You u^derstand me not, that tell me so : 
I do not speak of flight, of fear, of death ; 
But dare all imminence, that gods and men 
Address their dangers in. Hector is gone ! 
Who shall tell Priam so, or Hecuba ? 
Let him, that will a screech-owl aye be call'd. 
Go in to Troy, and say there— Hector 's dead. 
There is a word will Priam turn to stone ; 
Make wells and Niobes of the maids and wives. 
Cold statues of the youth ; and, in a word. 
Scare Troy out of itself. But, march, away : 
Hector is dead; there is no more to say. 
Stay yet. You vile, abominable tents. 
Thus proudly pight ^ upon our Phrygian plains. 
Let Titan rise as early as he dare, 
I '11 through and through you ! And thou, great - 

sized coward ! 
No space of earth shall sunder our two hates : 
I '11 haunt thee like a wicked conscience still. 
That mouldeth goblins swift as frenzy thoughts. 



* Pitched, fixed. 
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Strike a free marcli to Troy : with comfort go : 
Hope of revenge shall hide our inward woe. 

lExeunt uEneas and Trojans. 

As Treilus is going out, enter, from the other side, 

PANDARUS. 

Pan, But hear you, hear you ! 
iroi. Hence, broker lackey ! ignomy ^ and shame 
Pursue thy life, and live aye with thy name ! 

lExit Troilus. 
Pan. A goodly medicine for my aching bones! 
O world ! world ! world ! thus is the poor agent 
despised ! O traitors and bawds, how earnestly are 
you set a* work, and how ill requited ! Why should 
our endeavor be so loved, and the performance so 
loathed ? What verse for it ? what instance for it ? 
Let me see : — 

Full merrily the humble-bee doth sing. 
Till he hath lost his honey and his sting : 
And^ being once subdued in armed tail. 
Sweet honey and sweet notes together fail. 
Good traders in the flesh, set this in your painted 
cloths.« 

As many as be here of pander's hall, 
V^our eyes, half out, weep out at Pandar's fall ; 



* For ignominy. 

> i. e. the painted canvas, with which your tooms are 
hung. 
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/ 

Or, if you cannot weep, yet give some groans. 
Though not for me, yet for your aching bones. 
Brethren and sisters of the hold-door trade. 
Some two months hence my will shall here be 

made: 
It should be now, but that my fear is this ; — 
Some galled gopse of Winchester would hiss. 
Till then 1 11 sweat, and seek about for eases ; 
And. at that time, bequeathe you my diseases. 

[Exit. 
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HISTORICAL NOTICE 

OF 

TIMON OF ATHENS. 



No printed edition anterior to the folio of 1623 has 
yet been discovered of this tragedy, which abounds 
with perplexed, obscure, and corrupt passages. The 
year 1610 is conjectured by Malone as the most proba- 
ble date of its production, while Dr. Drake and Mr. 
Chalmers suppose it to have been written as earl}' as 
1601 or 16J2 

Shakspeare is thought to have deriyed some of his 
materials for this drama from the perusal of a novel in 
Painter's Palace of Pleasure, and from a very slight 
notice of Timon in Plutarch's Life of Antony, trans- 
lated by Sir Thomas North. The late celebrated en- 
graver, Mr. Strutt, had, however, a maniiscript play 
on this subject, which appeared to have been written 
or transcribed about the year 1600, in which was a 
scene resembling Timon 's feast in the third act of this 
drama ; though, instead of warm water, the guests are 
served with stones painted like artichokes, with which 
they are driven out of the room : which incident our 
author is supposed to have had in mind when he made 
his fourth Lord say. 

One day he gives us diamonds, next day stones. 

In the old play Timon then retires to the woods, 
attended by his faithful steward Laches, who disguises 
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himself that he may continue his services to his master ; 
and in the last act the recluse is followed hy his incon- 
stant mistress, Callimela, and others, who had heard 
that he had discovered a treasure in digging ; features 
likewise adopted in the present tragedy, in which, 
however, all these hints have heen incomparably im- 
proved and expanded; the original being a very in- 
ferior production, though, from the Greek frequently 
introduced, apparently the work of a scholai*. 

* The play of Timon,' says Dr. Johnson, ' is a do- 
mestic tragedy, and therefore fastens on the attention 
of the reader. In the plan there is not much art, but 
th« incidents are natural, and the characters various 
and exact. The catastrophe affords a very powerful 
warning against that ostentatious liberality, which 
■catters bounty, but coofert ito benefits $ and buys 
flattery, but not friendfihif>/ 
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ARGUMENT. 



An opulent eiticen of Athens, named Timon, expends the 
whole of his possessions in the senrice of his country and 
pretended friends, who enrich themselves hy encouraging 
the indiscriminate profusion of their patron. The approach 
of poverty and the desertion of his flatterers at length open 
the eyes of the deluded Timon ; and he resolves to express 
his sense of their ingratitude at a repast, where nothing is 
provided hut hot water, with which he besprinkles his 
affrighted guests. He now abjures all human intercourse, r 
and seeks an asylum in the woods, where he subsists on 
the roots of the earth, in digging for which he discovers a 
larice treasure in gold. This acquisition enables him to 
reward the fidelity of his^teward Flavins, who adheres to 
the broken fortunes of his master; while a considerable 
sum is appropriated to the service of Alcibiades, who was 
at that period laying siege to Athens, with the intention of 
chastising the arrogance of the senate, which had ungrate- 
fully repaid his past services by a sentence of perpetual 
exile. The unfortunate misanthrope is soon after discovered 
in his cave deprived of life, and the Athenians surrender 
their city, after procuring favorable terms from their ap« 
peased conqueror. 



SB AX. X. 



•^^M 
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PERSONS REPRKSENTED. 



TiMON, a noble Athenian. 

Lucius, -^ 

LucuLLus, > lords, and flatterers of Timon. 

Sbmpronius, 3 

Vbntidius, one of Timon's false frienda. 

Apbbi ANTU8, a churlish philosopher* 

Alcibiadbs, an Athenian general. 

Flavius, steward to Timon. 

Flaminius, -> 

LuciLius, > Timon's serrantJ. 

Sbrvilius, 3 

Caphis, 

Philotus, 

Titus, Vso^^^ts to Timon 's creditors. 

Lucius, 

hortensius, 

Two SERVANTS of Varro, and thd sbrtant of Isidore ; two of 

Timon's creditors. 
Cupio and Maskers. THREe-STRANOBRS. 
PoBT, Painter, Jeweller, and Mebcbanf. 
Old Athenian. Page. Fool. 

TiMANDRA ( "^""tresses to Alcibiades* 

Other Lords, Senators, Officers, Soldiers, Thieves, and 

Attendants. 

ScBNB Athens * and the woods adjoining'. 



J 
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ACT I. 

SCENE I. , 

Athens. A hall in Timon*8 house. 

Enter . post, painter, jeweller, merchant, and 

others, at several doors. 

Poet, Good day,^8ir. 

Paint, I am glad yoa are well. 

Poet, I have not seen you long. How goes the 
world ? 

Paint. It wears, sir, as it g^ws. 

Poet, Ay, that 's well known : 

But what particular rarity ? what strange. 
Which manifold record not matches ? See, 
Magic of bounty ! all these spirits thy power 
Hath conjured to attend. I know the merchant. 

Paint. I know them both ; t' other 'a a jeweller. 

Mer, O, 'tis a worthy lord ! 

Jew, Nay, that 's most fix'd. 

Mer, A most incomparable man ; breathed,^ as it 
were, 



1 Inured by constant practice. 
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To an untii-able and continuate goodness. 
He passes. 1 

Jew, I have a jewel here. 

Mer, O. i)ray, let 's see *t. For the lord Timon* 

sir? 
Jew. if he will touch the estimate: but» for 

that 

Poet, * When we for recompense have praised 
the vile. 
It stains the glory in that happy verse 
Which aptly sings the good.' 

Mer, Tis a good form. 

[looking at the jewel. 
Jew, And rich : here is a water, look you. 
Paint, You are rapt, sir, in some work, some 
dedication 
To the great lord. 

Poet, A thing slipped idly from me. 

Our poesy is as a gum, which oozes 
From whence 'tis norished. The fire i' the flint 
Shows not, till it be struck : our gentle flame 
Provokes itself, and, like the current, flies 
Each bound it chafes. What have you there ? 
Paint, A picture, sir. — When comes your book 

forth ? 
Poet, Upon the heels of my presentment,^ sir. 
Let 's see your piece. 



* Exceeds common bounds. 

* i. e. as soon as my book has been presented to Timon. 
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Paint. 'Tis a good piece. 

Poet, So 'tis : this comes off well and excellent. 

Paint, Indifferent. 

Poet. Admirable. How this grace 

Speaks his own standing ! what a mental power 
This eye shoots forth ! how big imagination 
Moves in this lip ! To the dumbness of the gesture 
One might interpret.^ 

Paint. It is a pretty mocking of the life. 
Here is a touch ; is 't good ? 

Poet. I '11 say of it. 

It tutors nature : artificial strife ^ 
Lives in these touches, livelier than life. 

Enter certain Senators, and pass over. 

Paint. How this lord 's followed ! 

Poet. The senators of Athens ; — happy men ! 

Paint. Look, more ! 

Poet. You see this confluence, this great flood of 
visitors. 
I have, in this rough work, shaped out a man. 
Whom this beneath world doth embrace and hug 
With amplest entertainment. My free drift 
Halts not particularly,^ but moves itself 
In a wide sea of wax : ^ no levelled malice 



' i. e. the figure, though dumb, seems to have a capacity of 
speech. ' The triumph of art over nature. 

' My design alludes to no particular character. 
^ Anciently they jrrote on waxen tables with an iron style. 
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Infects one comma in the course I hold ; 
But flies an eagle flight, bold, and forth on. 
Leaving no tract behind. 

Paint. How shall I understand you ? 

Poet. I '11 unbolt ^ to you. 

You see how all conditions, how all minds 
(As well of glib and slippery creatures, as 
Of grave and austere quality) tender down 
Their services to lord Timon : his large fortune. 
Upon his good and gracious nature hanging. 
Subdues and properties to his love and tendance 
All sorts of hearts ; yea, from the glass-faced flat- 
terer * 
To Apemantus, that few things loves better 
Than to abhor himself : even he drops down 
The knee before him, and returns in peace 
Most rich in Timon's nod. 

Paint. I saw them speak together. 

Poet. Sir, I have upon a high and pleasant hill. 
Feign'd Fortune to be throned. The base o' the 

mount 
Is rank'd with all deserts,^ all kind of natures, 
That labor on the bosom of this sphere 
To propagate their states : ^ amongst them all. 
Whose eyes are on this sovereign lady flx'd,. 
One do I personate of lord Timun's frame. 



1 Explain. 

* i. e. one who shows, as by reflection^ the looks of his 
patron. ' Covered with all ranks of men. 

* To improve their conditions of life. 
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Whom Fortune with her ivory hand wafts to her ; 
Whose present grace to present slaves and servants 
Translates his rivals. 

Paint. *Tis conceived to scope. ^ 

This throne, this Fortune, and this hill, metliinks. 
With one man beckon'd from the rest below, 
Bowing his head against the steepy mount 
To climb his happiness, would be well express'd 
In our condition.^ 

Poet. Nay, sir, but hear me on : 

All those, which were his fellows but of late, 
(Some better than his value) on the moment 
Follow his strides, his lobbies fill with tendance. 
Rain sacrificial whisperings ' in his ear. 
Make sacred even his stirrup, and through him 
Drink the free air. 

Paint. Ay, marry, what of these ? 

Poet. When Fortune, in her shift and change of 
mood. 
Spurns down her late beloved, all his dependents, 
Which labor'd after him to the mountain's top. 
Even on their knees and hands, let him slip down, 
Not one accompanying his declining foot. 

Paint. *Tis common : 
A thousand moral paintings I can show. 
That shall demonstrate these quick blows of For- 
tune's 



' i. e. appositely, to the purpose. ? Art. 

* WhisperingB of officious seryility. 
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More pregnantly than words. Yet you do well. 
To show lord Timon, that meau eyes have seen 
The foot above the head. 

Trumpets sound. Enter timon, attended; the sbbvant 
of Ventidius talking with him. 

Timon. Imprison'd is he, say you ? 

Ven, Ser, Ay, my good lord : five talents is his 
debt; 
His means most short, his creditors most strait : 
Your honorable letter he desires 
To those have shut him up ; which failing, 
Periods his comfort. 

Timon, Noble Ventidius ! well ; 

I am not of that feather, to shake off 
My friend when he must need me. I do know him 
A gentleman, that well deserves a help, 
Wliich he shall have. I '11 pay the debt, and free 
him. 

Ven, Ser, Your lordship ever binds him. 

Timon, Commend me to him: I will send his 
ransom ; 
And, being enfranchised, bid him come to me. 
'Tis not enough to help the feeble up. 
But to support him after. Fare you well. 

Ven. Ser, All happiness to your honor ! [Exit, 

Enter an old Athenian. 

O, Ath, Lord Timon, hear me speak. 

Timon. Freely, good father. 



rw^^f^rm^ 
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0. Ath. Thou hast a servant named Lucilius. 

Timon, I have so : what of him ? 

O. Ath. Most noble Timon, call the man before 

thee. 
Timon. Attends he here, or no ? — ^Lucilius I 

Enter L"uciLnre. 

Lucil. Here, at your lordship's service. 

0. Ath. This fellow here, lord Timon, this thy 
creature. 
By night frequents my house. I am a man 
That from my first have been inclined to thrift ; 
And my estate deserves an heir more raised. 
Than one which holds a trencher. 

Ttmon. Well ; what farther ? 

0. Ath. One only daughter have I, no kin else. 
On whom I may confer what I have got. 
The maid is fair, o' the youngest for a bride. 
And I have bred her at my dearest cost. 
In qualities of the best. This man of thine 
Attempts her love : I pr'ythee, noble lord. 
Join with me to forbid him her resort ; 
Myself have spoke in vain. 

THmon. The man is honest. 

0. Ath. Therefore he will be, Timon ; 
His honesty rewards him in itself ; 
It must not bear my daughter. 

Timon. Does she love him i 

0. Ath. She is young, and apt : 
Our own precedent passions do instruct us 
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What levity 's in youth. 

THmon. [to Lucilius,'] Love you the maid ? 
Lucil, Ay, my good lord ; and she accepts of it. 
0. Ath, If in her marriage my consent be 
missing, 
I call the gods to witness, I will choose 
Mine heir from forth the beggars of the world, 
And dispossess her all. 

Timon. How shall she be endow*d. 

If she be mated with an equal husband ? 

0. Ath. Three talents on the present, in future' 

all. 
Timon, This gentleman of mine hath served me 
long: 
To build his fortune, I will strain a little ; 
For 'tis a bond in men. Give him thy daughter : 
What yCu bestow, in him I '11 counterpoise. 
And make him weigh with her. 

0. Ath. Most noble lord. 

Pawn me to this your honor, she is his. 

Timon. My hand to thee; mine honor on my 

promise. 
Lucil. Humbly I thank your lordship. Never 
may 
That state or fortune fall into my keeping. 
Which is not owed to you ! 

[Exeunt Lucilius and Old Athenian. 
Poet. Vouchsafe my labor, and long live your 

lordship ! 
Timon. 1 thank you: you shall hear from me 
anon: 
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Go not away. What have you there, my friend ? 

Paint, A piece of painting, which I do beseech 
Your lordship to accept. 

Timon, Painting is welcome. 

The punting is. almost the natural man ; 
For since dishonor traffics with man's nature. 
He is but outside. These penciUd figures are 
Even such as they give out J I like your work ; 
And you shall find, I like it : wait attendance 
Till you hear farther from me. 

Paint. The gods preserve you ! 

Timon. Well fare you, gentlemen. Grive me your 
hand; 
We must needs dine together. Sir, your jewel 
Hath suffered under praise. 

Jew, What, my lord ? dispraise ? 

Timon. A mere satiety of commendations. 
If I should pay you for 't as 'tis eztoll'd. 
It would unclew me quite.* 

Jew. My lord, 'tis rated 

As those, which sell, would give; but you well 

know. 
Things of like value, differing in tiie owners. 
Are prized by their masters : ^ believe 't, dear lord« 
You mend the jewel by the wearing it. 

Timon. Well mock'd. 



1 i. e. what th«y profess to be. 
* Draw out the whole of my fortunes. 
'Are rated according to the esteem in which their pos- 
sessor is held. 
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Mer* No» my good lord ; he speaks the common 
tongue, 
Which all men speak with him. 

Timon. Look, who comes here. Will you be 
chid? 

Enter apbmantus. 

Jew. We will bear, with your lordship. 

Mer, He '11 spare none. 

Timon, Good morrow to thee, gentle Apemantus ! 

jipe. Till I be gentle, stay thou for thy good 
morrow; 
When thou art Timon's dog, and these knaves 
honest. 

Timon, Why dost thou call them knaves? thou 
know'st them not. 

Ape. Are they not Athenians ? 

Timon, Yes. 

Ape, Then I repent not. 

Jew, You know me, Apemantus. 

Ape, Thou knowest, I do : I called thee by thy 
name. 

Timon, Thou art proud, Apei^antus. 

Ape, Of nothing so much, as that I am not like 
Timon. 

Timon, Whither art going ? 

Ape, To knock out an honest Athenian's brains. 

Timon, That 's a deed thou 'It die for. 

Ape. Right, if doing nothing be death by the law. 

Timon, How likest thou this picture, Apemantus ? 

Ape. The best, for the innocence. 



r 
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THmon, Wrought he not well, that painted it ? 

Ape. He wrought better, that made the painter ; 
and yet he 's but a filthy piece of work. 

Paint, You are a dog. 

Ape. Thy mother 's of my generation. What ^s 
she, if I be a dog ? 

Timon. Wilt dine with me, Apemantus ? 

Ape. No ; 1 eat not lords. 

Timon. An thou shouldst, thou 'dst anger ladies. 

Ape. O, they eat lords ; so they come by great 
bellies. 

JHmon. That 's a lascivious apprehension. 

Ape. So thou apprehendest it: take it for thy 
labor. 

l^on. How dost thou like this jewel, Ape- 
mantus } 

Ape, Not so well as plain-dealing,^ which will 
not cost a man a doit. 

Timon. What dost thou think 'tis worth ? 

Ape. Not worth my thinking. — How now, poet ? 

Poet. How now, philosopher ? 

Ape. Thou liest. 

Poet. Art not one ? 

Ape. Yes. 

Poet. Then I lie not. 

Ape. Art not a poet ? 

Poet. Yes. 



* Alluding to the proverb — Plain-dealing is a jewel, but 
they who ase it die beggars. 
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Ape, Then thou liest: look in thy last work, 
where thou hast feigned him a worthy fellow. 

Poet, That 's not feigned ; he is so. 

Ape, Yes, he is worthy of thee, and to pay thee 
for thy lahor: he, that loves to be flattered, is 
worthy o' the flatterer. Heavens, that 1 were a 
lord ! 

Timon, What wouldst do then, Apemantus ? 

Ape, Even as Apemantus does now, hate a lord 
with my heart. 

Timon, What, thyself ? 

Ape, Ay. 

ThMU, Wherefore? 

Ape, That I had no angry wit to be a lord. — 
Art not thou a merchant ? 

Mer, Ay, Apemantus. 

Ape, Traffic confound thee, if the gods will not ! 

Mer, If traffic do it, the gods do it. 

Ape, Traffic 's thy god, and thy god confound 
thee! 

Trumpets sound. Enter servant. 

Timon, What trumpet 's that ? 

Ser, 'Tis Alcibiades, and 

Some twenty horse, all of compaiiionship. 

'Hmon, Pray, entertain them ; give them guide to 
us. — [Exeunt some Attendants, 

You must needs dine with me. — Go not you hence. 
Till I have thank'd you ; and, when dinner 's done. 
Show me this piece. I am joyful of your sights. 
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Enter alcibiades, mth his company. 

Most welcome, sir ! [they salute. 

Ape, So, 80 ; there I — 

Aches contract and starve your supple joints ! 
That there should be small love 'mongst these sweet 

knaves. 
And all this courtesy \ The strain ^ of man 's bred 

out 
Into baboon and monkey. 

Ale, Sir, you have saved my longing, and I feed 
Most hungrily on your sight. 

Timon, Right welcome, sir : 

Ere we depart, we 'U share a bounteous time 
In different pleasures. Fray you, let us in. 

[Exeunt all hut Apemantus, 

Enter two lords. 

1 Lord. What time a day is % Apemantus ? 
Ape, Time to be honest. 

1 Lord, That time serves still. 

Ape, The most accursed thou, that still omit'st it. 

2 Lord, Thou art going to lord Timon'd feast. 
Ape. Ay, to see meat fill knaves, and wine heat 

fools. 
2 Lord, Fare thee well, fare thee well. 
Ape. Thou art a fool, to bid me farewell twice, 
2 Lord, Why, Apemantus ? 

' R«ce, 
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Ape. Shouldst have kept one to thyself, for I 
mean to give thee none. 

1 Lord Hang thyself. 

Ape. No, I will do nothing at thy bidding : make 
thy requests to thy friend. 

2 Lord, Away» unpeaceable dog» or I '11 spurn 
thee hence. 

Ape. I will fly» like a dog, the heels of the ass. 

[Exit. 

1 Lord. He 's opposite to humanity. Come, shall 

we in. 
And taste lord Timon's bounty ? he outgoes 
The very heart of kindness. 

2 Lord. He pours it out : Flutus, the god of gold. 
Is but his steward : no meed,^ but he repays 
Sevenfold above itself; no gift to him. 

But breeds the giver a return exceeding 
All use of quittance.^ 

1 Lord* The noblest mind he carries. 
That ever govem'd man. 

2 Lord. Long may he live in fortunes ! Shall we 

. in? 
1 Lord. I 'U keep you company. [Exeunt. 



' Desert. 

* All the customary returns made in discharge of obli- 
gations. 
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SCENE II. 

The same. A room of state in Timon's house. 

Hautboys playing loud music, A great banquet served 
in, FLAVius and others attending; then enter 

TIMON, ALCIBIADES, LUCIUS, LUCULLUS, 8EMPB0- 

Nius, and other Athenian senators, with ventidius 
and Attendants, Then comes, dropping after all, 
apbmantus, discontentedly, 

Ven. Most honor'd Timon, it hath pleased the 
gods to remember 
My father's age, and call him to long peace. 
He is gone happy, and has left me rich : 
Then, as in grateful virtue I am bound 
To your free heart, I do return those talents. 
Doubled, with thanks and service, from whose help 
I derived liberty. 

Timon, O, by no means, 

Honest Ventidius ! you mistake my love : 
I gave it freely ever ; and there 's none 
Can truly say, he gives, if he receives. 
If our betters play at that game, we must not dare 
To imitate them : faults that are rich, are fair. 

Ven. A noble spirit ! 

[they all stand ceremoniously looking on THmon. 

Timon, Nay, my lords, ceremony 

Was but devised at .first, to set a gloss 
On faint deeds, hollow welcomes. 
Recanting goodness, sorry ere 'tis shown: 

8RAR. X. M 
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But where there is true fiiendship, there needs 

none. 
Pray, sit ; more welcome are ye to my fortunes 
Than my fortunes to me. [they sit. 

1 Lord. My lord, we always have confess'd it. 

Ape. Ho, ho, confess'd it? hang'd it, have you 
not? 

Timon. O, Apemantus ! you are welcome. 

Ape. No, 

You shall not make me welcome : 
I come to have thee thrust me out of doors. 

Timon. Fie, thou art a churl; you have got a 
humor there 
Does not become a man ; 'tu much to blame. 
They say, my lords, ir a furor brevis e$t^ 
But yond' man 's ever angry. 
Qo, let him have a table by himself ; 
For he does neither affect company. 
Nor is he fit for it indeed. 

Ape. Let me stay at thine apperil, Timon ; 
I come to observe ; I give thee warning on 't. 

Timon. I take no heed of thee; thou art an 
Athenian; therefore welcome. I myself would 
have no power : pr'ytiiee, let my meat make thee 
silent. 

Ape. I scorn thy meat : 'twould choke me ; for I 
should 
Ne'er flatter thee. O you gods ! what a number 



> Anger is a short madness* 
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Of men eat Timon, and he sees them not ! 
It grieves me, to see so many dip their meat 
In one man's blood ; ^ and all the madness is. 
He cheers them up too. 

I wonder, men dare trust themselves with men : 
Methinks, they should invite them without knives ; * 
Good for their meat, and safer for their lives : 
There 's much example for 't. The fellow, that 
Sits next him now, parts bread with him, and 

pledges 
The breath of him in a divided draught, 
Is the readiest man to kill him : it has been proved. 
If I 

Were a huge man, I should fear to drink at meals. 
Lest they should spy my windpipe's dangerous 

notes. 
Grreat men should drink with harness^ on their 

throats. 
Timon. My lord, in heart ; * and let the health go 

round. 
2 Lord. Let it flow this way, my good lord. 
Ape. Flow this way ! 

A brave fellow ! — ^he keeps his tides well. Timon,, 
Those healths will make thee and thy state look ill. 
Here 's that, which is too weak to be a sinner. 



> In allusion to a pack of bounds, who are trained to pursuit 
by the blood of the animal which they kill. 

' It was the custom, in our author's time, for every guest 
to bring his own knife. * Armour. 

* With sincerity. 
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Honest water, which ne'er left man i' the mire : 
This and my food are equals ; there 's no odds. 
Feasts are too proud to give thanks to the gods. 



AFSMANTUS'S OBACX. 



I 



' Immortal gods, I crave no pelf; 
I pray for no man but myself. 
Grant I may never prove so fond,^ 
To trust man on his oath or bond ; 
Or a harlot for her weeping ; 
Or a dog that seems a sleeping ; 
Or a keeper with my freedom ; 
Or my friends if I should need 'em. 
Amen. So fall to 't : 
Rich men sin, and I eat root.' 

[eats and drinks. 

Much good dich ^ thy good heart, Apemantus ) 

I^mon, Captain Alcibiades, your heart 's in the 
field now. 

Ale. My heart is ever at your service, my lord. 

Timon. You had rather be at a breakfast of ene- 
mies than a dinner of friends. 

Ale. So they were bleeding-new, my lord, there 'a 
no meat like them : I could wbh my best friend 9t 
such a feast. 

Ape. Would all those flatterers were thine ene* 



1 Foolish. > Doi^ 
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mies then ; that then thou mightst kill 'cm, and bid 
me to 'em. 

1 Lord. Might we but have that happiness, my 
lords that you would once use our hearts, whereby 
we might express some part of our zeals, we should 
think ourselves for ever perfect.^ 

Timon* O, no doubt> my good friends, but the 
gods themselves have provided that I shall have 
much help from you : how had you been my friends 
else? why have you that charitable^ title from 
thousands, did you not chiefly belong to my heart ? 
I have told more of you to myself, than you can 
with modesty speak in your own behalf ; and thus 
far 1 confirm you. O, you gods, think I, what 
need we have any friends, if we should never have 
need of them ? they were the most needless crea- 
tures living, should we ne'er have use for them; 
and would most resemble sweet instruments hung 
up in cases, that keep their sounds to themselves. 
Why, I have often wished myself poorer, that I 
might come nearer to you. We are bom to do 
benefits ; and what better or properer can we call 
our own than the riches of our friends ? O, what a 
precious comfort 'tis, to have so many, like brothers, 
commanding one another's fortunes! O joy, ev'n 
made away ere it can be bom ! Mine eyes cannot 
hold out water, methinks : to forget their faults, L 
drink to you. 



' At th« gammit of happineM. * Endearing. 
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Ape, Thou weepest to make them drink» Timon. 

2 Lord, Joy had the like conception in our 

eyes, 
And, at that instant, like a bahe sprang np. 

Ape, Ho, ho! I laugh to think that babe ft 
bastard. 

3 Lord, I promise you, my lord, you mored me 

much. 
Ape, Much ! \tueliet eaunded, 

Timon, What means that trump ? — ^How now r 

Enter sbbvant. 

Ser, Please you, my lord, there are certain ladiea 
most desirous of admittance. 

TTmon. Ladies ? What are their wills ? 

Ser, There comes with them a forerunner, mr 
lord, which bears that office, to signify their plea- 
sures. 

Timon, I pray, let them be admitted. 

Enter cufio. 

Cupid, Hail to thee, worthy Timon, and to all 
That of his bounties taste ! The five best senses 
Acknowlege thee their patron, and come freely 
To gratulate thy plenteous bosom : the ear. 
Taste, touch, smell, all fdeased from thy table rise : 
They only now come but to feast thine eyes. 

Timon, They are welcome all; let them have 
kind admittance. 
Music, make their welcome. [Esit Cupid. 
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1 Lord, You see, my lord, how ample you are 
beloved. 

Music, Re-enter cupid, with a masque of Ladies as 
Amazons, with lutes in their hands, dancing and 
playing. 

Ape. Hey day! what a sweep of vanity comes 

this way ! 
•niey dance : they are mad women, 
like madness is the glory of this life. 
As this pomp shows to a little oil and root. 
We make ourselves fools, to disport ourselves ; 
And spend our flatteries, to drink those men. 
Upon whose age we void it up again 
With poisonous spite and envy. Who lives, that '• 

not 
Depraved or depraves ? who dies, that bears 
Not one spurn to their graves of their friends* ^t ? 
I should fear, those, that dance before me now. 
Would one day stamp upon me. It has been done i 
Men shut their doors against a setting sun. 

[the Lords rise from table, with much adoring of 
Timon ; and, to show their loves, each singles out 
an Amazon, and all dance, men with women, a 
lofty strain or two to the hautboys, and cease. 

Timon. You have done our pleasures much grace, 
fair ladies ; 
Set a fair fashion on our entertainment. 
Which was not half so beautiful and kind s 
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You have added worth unto 't, and lively lustre. 
And entertain'd me with mine own device. 
I am to thank you for it. 

1 Lady. My lord, you take us even at the best. 

Jpe, Faith, for' the worst is filthy, and woulf* 
not hold taking, I doubt me. 

Timon. Ladies, there is an idle banquet 
Attends you : please you to dispose yourselves. 

All Ladies, Most thankfully, my lord. 

[Exeunt Cupid and Ladies* 

Timon, Ravius, 

Flav, My lord. 

Timon, The little casket bring me hither. 

Flav, Yes, my lord. — More jewels yet ! 
There is no crossing him in his humor ; {aside. 

Else I should tell him, Well, i' faith, I 

should. 
When all's spent, he*d be cross'd^ then, an he 

could. 
'Tis pity, bounty had not eyes behind. 
That man might ne'er be wretched for his mind.' - 

[Exit, and returns with the caskets 

1 Lord. Where be our men ? 
Ser, Here, my lord, in readiness. 

2 Lord, Our horses. 

Timon. O my friends, 

I have one word to say to you. — Look, my good 
lordf 



* Allusion is here made to the ancient silver coin called » 
cross. * i. e. generosity of mind. 
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I must entreat you, honor me so much. 

As to advance this jewel ; accept and wear it. 

Kind my lord. 

1 Lord* I am so far abready in your gifts, 

AIL So are we all. 



Enter bbbvant. 

Ser. My lord, there are certain nobles of the 
senate 
Newly alighted, and come to visit you. 
Timon. They are fairly welcome. 
Flav, I beseech vour honor, 

Vouchsafe me a word : it does concern you near. 
Timon. Near } why, then another time I '11 hear / 
thee : 
I pr*ythee, let us be provided 
To show them entertainment. 
Flav. I scarce know how. 

[aside. 

Enter another sebvant. 

2 Ser. May it please your honor, the lord Lucius, 
Out of his free love, hath presented to you 

Four milk"- white horses, trapp'd in silver. 

Timon. I shall accept them fairly > let the 
presents 

Enter a third sebvant. 

Be worthily entertained. — How now ? what news ? 

3 Ser, Please you, my lord, that honorable gen« 
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tleman, lord LucuUus, entreats your company to- 
morrow to hunt with him ; and haa sent your honor 
two brace of greyhounds. 

Timon. 1 11 hunt with him ; and let them be re- 
ceived 
Not without fair reward. 

Flav. [aside,"] , What will this come to ? 
He commands us to provide, and give great gifts. 
And all out of an empty coffer : 
Nor will he know his purse ; or yield me this. 
To show him what a beggar his heart is, 
Being of no power to make his wishes good. 
His promises fly so beyond his slate, 
That what he speaks is all in debt ; he owes 
For every word : he is so kindi that he now 
Pays interest for 't ; his land 's put to their books. 
Well, would I were gently put out of office 
Before I were forced out ! 
Happier is he that has no friend to feed, , 
Than such as do even enemies exceed. 
I bleed inwardly for my lord. [jK«7. 

Timon, You do yourselves 

Much wrong ; you bate too . much of your own 

merits. — 
Here, my^lord ; a trifle of our love. 

2 Lord, With more than common thanks I will 

receive it. 

3 Lord, O, he is the very soul of bounty ! 
Timon. And now I remember, my lord, you gave 

Good words the other day of a bay courser 
I rode on : it is yours, because you liked it. 
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2 Lord, O, I beseech you, pardon me, my lord, 
in that. 

Timon, You may take my word, my lord; 1 
know, no man 
Can justly praise, but what he does affect. 
I weigh my friend's affection with mine own : 
I '11 tell you true. I 'U call on you. 

All Lords, None so welcome. 

7%mon, I take all and your several visitations 
So kind to heart, 'tis not enough to give ; 
Methinks, I could deal kingdoms to my friends. 
And ne'er be weary. Alcibiades, 
Thou art a soldier ; therefore seldom rich, 
It comes in charity to thee : for all thy living 
Is 'mongst the dead ; and all the lands thou hast 
Lie in a pitch'd field. 

Ale, Ay, defiled land, my lord. 

1 Lord, We axe so virtuously bound, 

THmon, And so 

Am I to you. 

2 Lord, So infinitely endear'd, 

Timon, All to you.i Lights, more lights. 

1 Lorfl, The best of happiness. 

Honor, and fortunes keep with you, lord Timon ! 

Timon, Ready for his friends. 

lExeunt Alcibiades, Lords, S(C. 

Ape, What a coil * 's here ! 

Serving of becks, and jutting out of bums ! 



* i. e. all happiness to yout ' Tumult. 
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I doubt whether their legs be worth the sums 
That are g^ven for *em. Friendship 's full of dregs. 
Methinks, false hearts should neyer have sound 

legs. 
Thus honest fools lay out their wealth on courtesies* 

Tinum. Now« Apentatus, if thou wert not inllen« 
I 'd be good to thee. 

Ape. No» I '11 nothing ; f or^ if I should be bribed 
too, there would be none left to rail upon thee ; 
and then thou wouldst sin the faster. Thou givest 
so long, Timon, I fear me, thou wilt give away thy- 
self in paper shortly. What need these feasts, 
pomps, and vain glories ? 

Timon. Nay, an you begin to rail on society once. 
I am sworn not to give regard to you. Farewell, 
and come with better music. [Exit. 

Ape. So ;-*-'— thou 'It not hear me now! thou 
shalt not then ; I '11 lock thy heaven ^ from thee. 
O, that men's ears should be 
To counsel deaf, but not to flattery ! [Exit 



' i. e. g<ood advice. 
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ACT II. 

SCENE I. 

The same, A room in a Senator's house. 

Enter senator, with papers in his hand. 

8e. And late, five thousand to Varro ; and to Isi« 
dore 
He owes nine thousand : besides my former sum. 
Which makes it five and twenty. Still in motion 
Of raging waste ? It cannot hold ; it will not. 
If I want gold, steal but a beggar's dog. 
And give it Timon, why, the dog coins gold. 
If I would sell my horse, and buy twenty more 
Better than he, why, give my horse to Hmon, 
Ask nothing, give it him, it foals me, straight. 
And able horses. No porter at his gate ; 
But rather one that smiles, and still invites 
All that pass by. It cannot hold ; no reason 
Can found his state in safety. Caphis, ho ! 
Caphis, I say ! 

Enter caphis. 

Ca. Here, sir : what is your pleasure ? 

Se. Get on your cloak, and haste you to lord 
Timon; 
Importune him for my monies : be not ceased ^ 



4. Aepateed. 
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/ 

With eligbt denial ; nor then silenced, when — 
' Commend me to your master ' — and the cap 
Plays in the right hand, thus : hut tell him, sirrah, 
My uses cry to me ; I must serve my turn 
Out of mine own ; his days and times are past^ 
And my reliances on his fracted dates 
Have smit my credit. I love and honor him. 
But must not hreak my hack to heal his finger : 
Immediate are my needs ; and my relief 
Must not he tos8*d and turn'd to me in words. 
But find supply immediate. Get you gone : 
Put on a most importunate aspect, 
A visage of demand ; for, I do fear, 
When every feather sticks in his own win^. 
Lord Timon will he left a naked gull. 
Which flashes now a phoenix. Oet you gone 

Ca. I go, sir. 

Se, I go, sir? — take the honds along with 
you, 
And have the dates in compt. 

Ca, I will, sir. 

Se. Go. 

lExeunt. 

SCENE II. 

The same, A hall in Timon* s house. 

Enter flavitts, toith many bills in his hand. 

Flav, No care, no stop ! so senseless of expense^ 
That he will neither know how to maintain it. 
Nor cease his flow of riot : iskes no account 
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How things go from him ; nor resumes no care 

Of what is to continue : never mind 

Was to be so unwise, to be so kind. 

What shall be done ? He will not hear, till feel. 

I must be round with him, now he comes from 

hunting. 
Fie, fie, ^e, fie ! 

Enter cafhis, and servants of Isidore and Varro. 

Ca, Good even, Varro : what. 

You come for money ? 

Var, Ser, Is *t not your business too ? 

Ca, It is ; — and yours too, Isidore ? 
Isi, Ser. It is so. 

Ca. Would we were all discharged ! 
Var. Ser. I fear it. 

Ca. Here comes the lord. 

Enter timon, alcibiades. Lords, SfC. 

TVmoit. So soon as dinner 's done, we '11 forth 
again. 
My Alcibiades. — ^With me ? What is your will ? 

Ca. My lord, here is a note of certain dues. 

Timon. Dues ? Whence are you ? 

Ca. Of Athens here, my lord. 

TVmon. Go to my steward. 

Ca. Please it your lordship, he hath put me off 
To the succession of new days this month. 
My master is awaked by great occasion. 
To call upon his own ; and humbly prays you. 
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That with your other noble parts you 11 suit,* 
In giving him his right. 

T^mon, Mine honest friend, 

I pr'ythee, but repair to me next morning. 

Ca, Nay, good my lord,— — * 

Timon. Contain thyself, good fnend. 

Var. Ser, One Varro's servant, my good lord, 

Isi. Ser. From Isidore ; 
He humbly prays your speedy payment, 

Ca. If you did know, my lord, my master's 
wants, 

Var, Ser. 'Twas due on forfeiture, my lord, six 
weeks. 
And past. 

Isi. Ser. Your steward puts me off, my lord ; 
And I am sent expressly to your lordship. 

Timon. Give me breath : 

I do beseech you, good my lords, keep on ; 

[^Ejpeunt Alcibiades and Lords. 
I '11 wait upon you instantly. — Come hither, pray 
you. [to Flavins. 

How goes the world, that I am thus encountered 
With clamorous demands of date-broken bonds. 
And the detention of long-since-due debts. 
Against my honor ? 

Flav. Please you, gentlemen. 

The time is unagreeable to this business : 



M. e. behayft in & manner consistent with your other noble 
qualities. 
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Your impprtunacy cease till after dinner ; 
That I may make his lordship understand 
Wherefore you are not paid. 

Timon, Do so, my friends : 

See them well entertained. [Exit THmon, 

Flttv. I pray, draw near. 

[Exit Flavins. 

Enter apxmantus and a fool. 

Ca, Stay, stay ; here comes the fool with Ape 
mantuB : let 's have some sport with 'em. 

Var. Ser. Hang him, he '11 abuse us.' 

Jsi. Ser, A plague upon him, dog ! 

Var, Ser. How dost, fool ? 

Ape, Dost dialogue with thy shadow ? 

Var, Ser. I speak not to thee. 

Ape, No, 'tis to thyself. — Come away. 

[to the FooL 

Isi. Ser. [to Var. Ser,"] There *s the fool hangs 
on your back already. 

Ape, No, thou standest single, thou art not on 
him yet. 

Ca. Where *s the fool now ? 

Ape. He last asked the question. Poor rogue^^ 
and usurers' men ! bawds between gold and want ! 

All Ser. What are we, Apemantus ? 

Ape. Asses. 

All Ser. Why? 

Ape. That you ask me what you are, and do not 
know yourselves. Speak to 'em, fool. 

SB AS. X. V 
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Fool. How do yon, gentlemea ? 

All Ser. Oiftoiercies,^ good fool : how does your 
mistress ? 

Fool, She 's ev'n settiiig on water to scald tach 
chickens as you are. Would, we could see you at 
Corinth ! . 

Ape. Good! gramercy. 

Enter paos. 

FooL Look you, here comes my misi^rese' pag^. 

Page, [to the Foo/,] Why. how now, captain 1 
what do you in this wise company? — How dpst 
thou, Apemantus ? 

Ape. Would, I had a rod in my mouthj that I 
might answer thee profitahly ! 

Page. Pr'ythee, Apemantus, read me the super- 
scription of these letters; I know not which is 
which. 

Ape. Canst not read ? 

Page. No. 

Ape. There will little learning die then« that day 
thou art hanged. This is to lordTimon; t^sto 
Alcibiades. Go: thou wast bom a bastardi, and 
thou 'It die a bawd. 

Page. Thou wast whelped a dog ; and thou shall 
famish, a dog's death. Answer not ; I am gone. 

[Ejfit Page. 



' CQntraction for * grant me mercy.' 
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Ape. Even so thou outrunnest grace. Fool» I 
will go with you to lord Timon's. 

Fool, Will you leave me there ? 

Ape. If Timon stay at home. You three serve 
three usurers ? 

All Ser, Ay ; would they served us ! 

Ape. So would I» — as good a trick as ever hang- 
man served thief. 

Fool. Are you three usurers' men ? 

All Ser. Ay, fool. 

Fool. I think, no usurer but has a fool to his 
servant: my mistress is one, and I am her fool. 
When m^n come to borrow of your masters, they 
approach sadly, and go away merry ; but they enter 
my mistress' house merrily, and go away sadly. The 
reason of this i 

Var. Ser. I could render one. 

Ape. Do it then» that we may account thee a 
whoremaster and a knave ; which notwithstanding, 
thou shalt be no less esteemed. 

Var. Ser. What is a whoremaster, fool ? 

Fool. A fool in good clothes, and something like 
thee. 'Tis a spirit : sometime it appears like a lord, 
sometime like a lawyer, sometime like a philo- 
sopher, with two stones more than his artificial one. 
He is very often like a knight ; and, generally, in 
all shapes, that man goes up and down in, from 
fourscore to thirteen, this spirit walks in. 

Var. Ser. Thou art not altogether a fool. 

Fool. Nor thou altogether a wise man : as much 
foolery as I have, so much wit thou lackest. 
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Ape. That answer might have become Apemantus. 
All Ser, Aside, aside ; here comes lord Timon. 

Re-enter timok and flavius. 

Ape. Come with me, fool, come. 

Fool. I do not always follow lover, elder brother, 
and woman ; sometime the philosopher. 

[Eseunt Apemantus and Fool, 

Flav. Pray yon, walk near ; I '11 speak with you 
anon. [Exeunt Ser. 

Timon. You make me marvel. Wherefore, ere 
this time. 
Had you not fully laid my state before me ; 
That I might so have rated my expense. 
As I had leave of means ? 

Flav. You would not hear me. 

At many leisures I proposed. 

Timon. Go to : 

Perchance, some single vantages you took, 
When my indisposition put you back ; 
And that unaptness made your minister. 
Thus to excuse yourself. 

Flav. O my good lord ! 

At many times I brought in my accounts, 
Laid them before you ; you would throw them off. 
And say you found them in mine honesty. 
When, for some trifling present, you have bid me 
Return so much,^ I have shook my head, and wept; 



' A certain sum. 
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Yea, 'gainst the authority of manners, pi-ay'd you 
To hold your hand more close : I did endure 
Not seldom, nor no slight checks, when I have 
Prompted you, in the ebb of your estate. 
And your great flow of debts. My loved lord. 
Though you hear now, (too late !) yet now 's a 

time, 
The greatest of your having lacks a half 
To pay your present debts. 

Timon. Let all my land be sold. 

Flav. 'Tis an engaged, some forfeited and gone ; 
And what rexnains will hardly stop the mouth * 
Of present dues : the future comes apace. 
What shall defend the interim ? and at length 
How goes our reckoning ? 

Timon. To Lacedsemon did my land extend. 

Flav. O my good lord, the world is but a word : 
Were it all yours, to give it in a breath. 
How quickly were it gone ! ' 

Timon, You tell me true. 

Flav, If you suspect my husbandry or faishood. 
Call me before the exactest auditors. 
And set me on the proof. So the gods bless me. 
When all our offices ^ have been oppressed 
With riotous feeders ; when our vaults have, wept 
With drunken spilth of wine ; when every room 
Hath blazed with lights, and bray'd with min- 
strelsy ; 



> ApartmeDts allotted to culinai7 purposes, &c« 
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I have retired me to a wasteful cock,^ 
And set mine eyes at flow. 

Timon. Pr'ythee, no more. 

Flav. Heavens, have I said, the bounty of this 
lord ! 
How many prodigal bits have slaves and peasants 
This night englutted ! Who is not Timon's ? 
What heart, head, sword, force, means, but is lord 

Timon's ? 
Great Timon, noble, worthy, royal Timon ! 
Ah ! when the means are gone, that buy this praise. 
The breath is gone whereof this praise is made : 
Feast- won, fast-lost ; one cloud of winter showers. 
These flies are couch'd. 

Timon, Come, sermon me no farther ; 

No villanous bounty yet hath passed my heart ; 
Unwisely, not ignobly, have I given. 
Why dost thou weep ? Canst thou the conscience 

lack. 
To think I shall lack friends ? Secure thy heart ; 
If I would broach the vessels of my love. 
And try the argument ^ of hearts by borrowing. 
Men and men's fortunes could I frankly use, 
As 1 can bid thee speak. 

Flav. Assurance bless your thoughts ! 

Timon, And, in some sort, these wants of mine 
are crown'd,^ 



■ ' i. e. a cockloft, or garret lying in waste/— Warburton. 
* Contents. ^ Dignified. 
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That I account them Messings ; for by these 
Shall I try frienc|^« You shall perceive, how you 
Mistake my fortunes : I am wealthy in my friends. 
Within there, ho ! — ^FLaminius 1 Servilius ! 

£nier FLAHiKtue, seryilivs, and other Servants, 
Ser. My lord, my lord, 



Timon, 1 will despatch you severally. — You, to 
lord Lucius ; — to lord Lucullus you ; 1 hunted with 
his honor to-day ; — you, to Sempronius : commend 
me to their loves ; and, I am proud, say, that my 
occasions have found time to use them toward a 
supply of money : let the request be fifty talents. 

Flam, As you have said, my lord. 

Flav, Lord Lucius and Lucullus ? humph ! 

[aside, 

Timon. Go you, sir, [to another Servant,^ to the 
senators, 
(Of whom, even to the state's best health, I have 
Deserved this hearing) bid 'em send o* the instant 
A thousand talents to me. 

Mav, I have been bold 

(For that I knew it the most general * way) 
To them to use your signet and your name ; 
But they do shake their heads, and I am here 
No richer in return. 

Timon. Is 't true ? can it be ? 



Compendious. 



'sy 
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Flav. They answer, in a joint and coipoTate 
voice. 
That now they are at fall, want treasure, cannot 
Do what they would ; are sorry : — ^you are honor- 
able. 
But yet they could have wish'd — ^they know not — 

but 
Something hath been amiss — a noble nature 
May catch a wrench : — would all were well ! — 'tis 

pity :— 
And 80, intending ^ other serious matters. 
After distasteful looks, and these hard fractions,* 
With certain half-caps, and cold-moving nods. 
They froze me into silence. 

Timon, You gods, reward them ! — 

I pr'ythee, man, look cheerly : these old fellows 
Have their ingratitude in them hereditary : 
Their blood is caked, 'tis cold, it seldom flows ; 
*Tis lack of kindly warmth, they are not kind ; 
And nature, as it grows again tqward earth. 
Is fashion'd for the journey, dull, and heavy. 
Go to Ventidius, — [to a Servant,"] Pr'ythee, [to 

Flaviua.] be not sad ; 
Thou art true and honest ; ingeniously ' I speak, 
No blame belongs to thee. — [to a Servant.'] Venti- 
dius lately 
Buried his father ; by whose death, he 's stepp'd 



* Attending to. ^ Abrupt reirarks. 

3 For ingenuously* 
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Into a great estate : when he -was poor, 

Imprison'd, and in scarcity of friends, 

I clear*d him with five talents : greet him from me 

Bid him suppose, some good necessity 

Touches his friend, which craves to he remember'd 

Witli those five talents: that had, [to FlaijiusJ] 

give it these fellows. 
To whom 'tis instant due. Ne'er speak, or think. 
That Timon's fortunes 'mongst his friends can sink. 
Flav, I would^ I could not think it. That thought 

is bounty's foe ; 
Being free ^ itself, it thinks all others so. [Exeunt, 



ACT III. 

SCENE I. 

7%^ same, A room in LucuUus's house, 

FLAMiNius waiting. Enter a sbbvaitt to him, 

Ser. I have told my lord of you ; he is coming 
down to you. 

Flam, I thank you, sir. 

Enter lucullus. 

Ser. Here 's my lord. 

Lucul, [aside,"] One of lord llmon's men? a gifl^ 

1 Liberal. 
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I warrant. Why, this hits right; I dreamt of a 
silver hason and ewer to-night. Flaminius, honest 
flaminius, you are very respectively ^ welcome, 8ir» 
— ^Fill me some wine. [Exit Servant.] And how 
does that honorable, complete, free-hearted gentle- 
man of Athens, thy very bountiful good lord and 
master ? 

Flam» His health is well, sir. 

LucuL I am right glad that his health is well, 
sir. And what hast thou there under thy doaky 
pretty Flaminius ? 

Flam. Faith, nothing but an empty box, sir^ 
which, in my lord's behalf, I come to entreat your 
honor to supply; who, having great and instant 
occasion to use fifty talents, hath sent to your lord- 
ship to furnish him ; nothing doubting your present 
assistance therein. 

LucuL La, la, la, la, — nothing doubting, says he ? 
alas, good lord ! a noble gentleman 'tis, if he would 
not keep so good a house. Many a time and often I 
have dined with him, and told him on 't ; and come 
again to supper to him, of purpose to have him 
spend less : and yet he would embrace no counsel, 
take no warning by my coming. Every man has 
his fault, and honesty ^ is his : I have told him on 't, 
but I could never get him from it. 



^ RespeotfuUv* ' Honesty here means liberality. 
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Re-enter servant, with wine, 

Ser, Please your lordship, here is the wine. 

LucuL Flaminius, I have noted thee always wise. 
Here 's to thee. 

FUan, Your lordship speaks your pleasure. 

LucuL I have observed thee always for a towardly 
prompt spirit, — give thee thy due, — and one that 
knows what belongs to reason ; and canst use the 
time well, if the time use thee well : good parts in 
thee. — Get you gone, sirrah ! \to the Servant, who 
goes out,'] Draw nearer, honest Fiaminius. Thy 
lord 's a bountiful gentleman : but thou art wise ; 
and thou knowest well enough, although thou comest 
to me, that this is no time to lend money ; especially 
upon bare friendship, without security. Here 's 
three solidares for thee ; good boy, wink at me, and 
say, thou saw'st me not. Fare thee well. 

Flam, Is 't possible, the world should so much 
differ ; 
And we alive, that lived ? ^ Fly, damned baseness. 
To him that worships thee. 

[throwing the moneg away, 

LucuL Ha ! Now 1 see, thou art a fool, and fit 
for thy master. lExit Luculhts. 

Flam, May these add to the number that may 
scald thee ! ' 

Let molten coin be thy damnation. 



' i. 9. in BO short a time. 



I 

$ 
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Thou disease of a friend, and not himself ! 

Has friendship such a faint and milky heart. 

It turns in less than two nights ? O you gods, 

I feel my master's passion ! ^ This slave 

Unto his honor has my lord's meat in him : < 

Why should it thrive, and turn to nutriment. 

When he is turn'd to poison ? 

O, may diseases only work upon 't 1 

And, when he is sick to death, let not that part of 

nature. 
Which my lord paid for, be of any power 
To expel sickness, but prolong his hour ! * [Ewit. 



SCENB II. 

The same. A public place. 

Enter lucitjs^ with three stbakqers. 

Lucius, Who, the lord Timon? he is my very 
good friend, and an honorable gentleman. 

1 Str. We know him for no less, though we are 
but strangers to him. But I can tell you one thing, 
my lord, and which I hear from common rumors : 
now lord Timon's happy hours are done and past, 
and his estate shrinks from him. 

Lucius, Fie, no, do not believe it : he cannot want 
for money. 

2 Str. But believe you this, my lord, that, not 



Suffering. * His life. 
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long ago» one of his men was with the lord LucuUus, 
to borrow so many talents ; nay, urged extremely 
for *t, and showed what necessity belonged to 't ; 
and yet was denied. 

Lucius, How? 

2 Str. I tell you, denied, my lord. 

Lucius, What a strange case was that! now, 
before. the gods, I am ashamed on 't. Denied that 
honorable man ? there was very little honor showed 
in 't. For my own part, I must needs confess, I 
have received some small kindnesses from him, as 
money, plate, jewels, and such like trifles, nothing 
comparing to his; yet, had he mistook him, and 
sent to me, I should ne'er have denied his occasion 
so many talents. 

Enter servilius. 

Ser. See, by good hap, yonder 's my lord ; I have 
sweat to see his honor. My honored lord, 

[to Lucius, 

Lucius, Servilius ! you are kindly met, sir. Fare 
thee well : commend me to thy honorable-virtuous 
lord, my very exquisite friend. 

Ser. May it please your honor, my lord hath 
sen t 

Lucius, Ha! what has he sent? I am so much 
endeared to that lord : he 's ever sending. How 
shall I thank him, thinkest thou ? And what has he 
sent now ? 

Ser, He has only sent his present occasion now. 
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my lord ; requesting your lordship to supply his in- 
stant use with so many talents. 

Ludus, I know, his lordship is but merry with 
me; 
He cannot want fifty-five hundred talents. 

Ser, But in the mean time he wants less, my 
lord. 
If his occasion were not virtuous,^ 
I should not urge it half so faithfully. 

Lucius, Dost thou speak seriously, Servilius ? 

Ser, Upon my soul, 'tis true, sir. 

Lucius, What a wicked beast was I, to disfumish 
myself against such a good time, when I might 
have shown myself honorable ! how unluckily it 
happened, that I should purchase the day before for 
a little part, and undo a great deal of honor ! Ser- 
vilius, now before the gods, I am not able to do 't ; 
the more beast, I say : — I was sending to use lord 
Timon myself, these gentlemen can witness ; but I 
would not, for the wealth of Athens, I had done it 
now. Commend me bountifully to his good lord- 
ship ; and I hope, his honor will conceive the fairest 
of me, because I have no power to be kind. And 
tell him this from me ; I count it one of my greatest 
afflictions, say, that I cannot pleasure such an 
honorable gentleman. Good Servilius, will you 
befriend me so far, as to use mine own words to 
him? 



1 i 



i. e. it' he did not want it for a good use. 
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Ser. Yes, sir, I shiJL 

Lucius. I will look you out a good turn, Ser- 
vilius. [Eint Servilius. 

True, as you said, Timon is shrunk, indeed ; 
And he, that 's once denied, will hardly speed, 

[Exit Ludm, 

1 Str. Do you observe this, Hostilius ? 

2 Str, Ay, too well. 
1 Str. Why, this 

Is the world's soul ; and just of the same piece 
Is every flatterer's spirit. Who can call him 
His friend, that dips in the same dish ? for, in 
My knowing, Timon has been this lord's father, 
And kept his credit with his purse ; 
Supported his estate ; nay, Timon's money 
Has paid his men their wages. He ne'er drinks* 
But Timon's silver treads upon his lip ; 
And yet, (O, see the monstrousness of man. 
When he looks out in an ungrateful shape !} 
He does deny him, in respect of his,^ 
What charitable men afford to beggars. 

3 Str. Religion groans at it. 

1 Str. For mine own pare, 

I never tasted Timon in my life. 
Nor came any of his bounties over me. 
To mark me for his friend ; yet, I protest. 
For his right noble mind, illustrious virtue. 
And honorable carriage. 



* In proportioQ to his poas«)B(MnD)i. 



1 
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Had his necessity made use of me, 

I would have put my wealth into donation,^ 

And the hest half should have retum'd to him. 

So much I love his heart : but, I perceive, 

Men must learn now with pity to dispense ; 

For policy sits above conscience. lExeunt. 



SCENE III. 

The same, A room in Sempronius's house. 
Enter sempbonius, and a servant of 7Kmon'^« 

Sem, Must he needs trouble me in 't ? Humph ! 
'Bove all others ? 
He might have tried lord Lucius, or LucuUus ; 
And now Ventidius is wealthy too. 
Whom he redeem'd from prison. All these 
Owe their estates unto him. 

Ser. My lord. 

They have all been touch'd,^ and found base metal ; 

for 
Thftv have all denied him. 

Sem. How ! have they denied him ? 

Has Ventidius and Lucullus denied him, 
And does he send to me ? Three ? humph ! — 
It shows but little love or judgment in him. 



1 ' I would have supposed my whole fortune to have been 
a gift from him.' — Steevens. 
* Tried by tne toachstone. 
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Must I be his last refuge } His friends, like phy- 
sicians, 
Thrive, give him over : must I take the cure upon 

me? 
He has much disgraced me in't; I am angry at 

him. 
That might have known my place : I see no sense 

for 't. 
But his occasions might have woo'd me first ; 
For, in my conscience, I was the first man 
That e'er received gift from him : 
And does he think so backwardly of me now. 
That I '11 requite it last ? No : so it may prove 
An argument of laughter to the rest, 
And I amongst the lords be thought a fool. 
I had rather than the worth of thrice the sum. 
He had sent to me first, but for my mind's sake ; 
I had such a courage ^ to do him good. But now 

return. 
And with their faint reply this answer join ; 
Who bates mine honor, shall not know my coin. 

[Exit, 
Ser, Excellent ! Your lordship 's a goodly villain.. 
The devil knew not what he did when he made man 
politic; he crossed himself by't: and I cannot 
think, but, in the end, the villanies of man will set 
him clear. How fairly this lord strives to appear 
foul ! takes virtuous copies to be wicked ; like those 



* Eager desire. 

8HAK. K. 
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that, under hot ardent zeal, would set whole realms 
on fire. 

Of such a nature is his politic love. 
This was my lord's best hope : now all are fled. 
Save the gods only. Now his friends are dead, 
Doors, that were ne'er acquainted with their wards 
Many a bounteous year, must be employ'd 
Now to guard sure their master. 
And this is all a liberal course allows : 
Who cannot keep his wealth, must keep his house. ^ 

[ExiL 

SCENE IV. 

The same, A hall in Timon's house. 

Enter two servants of Varro, and the servant of 
Lucius, meeting titus, hortensius, and other 
Servants to Timon's creditors, waiting his coming 
out. 

Var, Ser. Well met: good morrow, Titus and 
Hortensius. 

Titus. The like to you, kind Varro. 

Hor. Lucius ? 

What, do we meet together ? 

Luc. Ser. Ay, and, I think, 

One business does command us all ; for mine 
Is money. 

Titus. So is theirs and ours. 



> i. e. keep within doors for fear of dans. 
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Enter philotus. 

Luc, Ser. And sir 

Philotus too ! 

Phi, Good day at once. 

Luc. Ser. Welcome, good brother 

What do you think the hour ? 

Phi. Laboring for nine. 

Luc, Ser. So much ? 

Phi, Is not my lord seen yet ? 

Luc. Ser. Not yet. 

Phi. I wonder on 't ; he was wont to shine at 
seven. 

Luc. Ser. Ay, but the days are waxed shorter 
with him. 
You must consider, that a prodigal course 
Is like the sun's ; but not, like his, recoverable. 
I fear, 

*Tis deepest winter in lord Timon*s purse ; 
That is, one may reach deep enough, and yet 
Find little. 

Phi. I am of your fear for that;* . 

JHtus. I '11 show you how to observe a strange 
event. 
Your lord sends now for money. 

Hor, Most true, he does, 

Titus. And he wears jewels now of Timon's gift. 
For which I wait for money. 

Hor. It is against my heart. 

Luc. Ser. Mark, how strange it shows, 

Timon in this should pay more than he owes i 
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And ev'n as if your lord should wear rich jewels. 
And send for money for 'em. 

Hor, I am weary of this charge, the gods can 
witness : 
I know, my lord hath spent of Timon's wealth. 
And now ingratitude makes it worse than stealth. 
1 Var, Ser. Yes, mine 's three thousand crowns : 

what 's yours ? 
Luc, 8er, Five thousand mine. 
1 Var. 8er. 'Tis much deep : and it should seem, 
hy the sum. 
Your master's confidence was above mine ; 
Else, surely, his had equalled. 

Enter flaminius. 

Titus, One of lord Timon's men. 

Luc. Ser. Flaminius ! sir, a word. Pray, is my 
lord ready to come forth ? 

Flam, No, indeed, he is not. 

Titus. We attend his lordship; pray, signify so 
much. 

Flam, I need not tell him that : he knows, you 
are too diligent. [^Exit Flaminius, 

Enter flavius t» a cloak, muffled. 

Luc, Ser, Ha ! is not that his steward muffled 
so ? 
He goes away in a cloud : call him, call him. 
Titus, Do you hear, sir ? 
1 Var, Ser, By your leave, sir, ^ 
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Flav, What do you ask of me, my friend ? 

Titus. We wait for certain money here, sir. 

Flav, Ay, 

If money were as certain as your waiting, 
'Twere sure enough. Why then preferred you not 
Your sums and bills, when your false masters eat 
Of my lord's meat.^ Then they could smile, and 

fawn 
Upon his debts, and take down the interest 
Into their gluttonous maws. You do yourselves but 

wrong 
To stir me up ; let me pass quietly. 
Believe 't, my lord and I have made an end ; 
I have no more to reckon, he to spend. 

Luc. Ser^ Ay, but this answer will not serve. 

Flav. If 'twill not serve, 

'Tis not so base as you ; for you serve knaves. 

lExit. 

1 Var. Ser. How ! what does his cashiered wor- 
ship mutter ? 

2 Var. Ser. No matter what ; he 's poor, and 
that's revenge enough. Who can speak broader 
than he that has no house to put his head in ? such 
may rail against great buildings. 

Enter servilius. 

Titus. O, here's Servilius; now we shall know 
some answer, 

Ser. If I might beseech you, gentlemen, to repair 
6ome other hour, I should derive much from it : 
for, take it on my soul, my lord leans wondrously 
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to discontent. His comfortable temper has forsook 
iiim: he is mach out of health, and keeps his 
chamber. 

Luc, Ser, Many do keep their chambers, are not 
sick: 
And, if it be so far beyond his health, 
Methinks, he should the sooner pay his debts. 
And make a clear way to the gods. 

Ser, Good gods ! 

Titus, We cannot take this for an answer, sir. 

Flam, [within,'] Servilius, help! — my lord! my 
lord .! 

Enter timon, in a rage ; flaminius following, 

Timon, What, are my doors opposed against my 
passage ? 
Have I been ever free, and must my house 
Be my retentive enemy, my jail ? 
The place, which I have feasted, does it now. 
Like all mankind, show me an iron heart ? 

Luc, Ser, Put in now, Titus. 

Titus, My lord, here is my bill. 

Luc, Ser, Here 's mine. 

Hor, And mine, my lord. 

Both Var, Ser, And ours, my lord. 

Phi. All our biUs. 

Timon, Knock me down with 'em ; ^ cleave me to 
the girdle. 



1 The creditors present their written bills : Timon cateheei 
at the word, and alludes to bills or battle-axes. 
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Luc, Ser. Alas ! my lord, 



Timon, Cut my heart in sums. 

Titus. Mine, fifty talents. 

Timon. Tell out my blood. 

Luc. Ser. Five thousand crowns, my lord. 

Timon. Five thousand drops pays that. — 
What yours ? — and yours ? 

1 Var. Ser. My lord, 

' 2 Var. Ser. My lord, 

Timon. Tear me, take me, and the gods fall upon 
you ! lExit, 

Hor. ^aith, I perceive, our masters may throw 
their caps at their money : these debts may well be 
called desperate ones, for a madman owes 'em. 

[Exeunt. 

Re-enter timok and flayius. 

Timon. They have ev'n put my breath from me, 
the slaves : 
Creditors ! — devils. 

Flav. My dear lord, 

THmon, What if it should be so ? 

Flav. My lord, 

Timon. I '11 have it so. — My steward ! 

Flav. Here, my lord. 

IHmon. So fitly ? Go, bid all my friends again, 
Lucius, Lucullus, and Sempronius ; UUorxa all : 
I '11 once more feast the rascals. 

Flav. O my lord. 

You only speak from your distracted soul : ^ 
There is not so much left, to furnish out 
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A moderate table. 

Timon, Be 't not in thy care : go, 

I charge thee ; invite them all : let in the tide 
Of knaves once more ; my cook and I '11 provide. 

SCENE V. 

The same. The senate-house. 
The senate sitting, Enter alcibiades, attended. 

1 Se. My lord, you have my voice to it; the 

fault 's 
Bloody : 'tis necessary, he should die. 
Nothing emboldens sin so much as mercy. 

2 Se. Most true ; the law shall bruise him. 

Ale. Honor, health, and compassion to the 

senate ! i 

1 Se. Now, captain ? 

Ale. I am an humble suitor to your virtues ; , 
For pity is the virtue of the law. 
And none but tyrants use it cruelly. 
It pleases time and fortune to lie heavy 
Upon a friend of mine, who, in hot blood. 
Hath stepp'd into the law, which is past depth 
To those that, without heed, do plunge into it. 
He is a man, setting his fate aside,^ 
Of comely virtues : 



> i. e. putting this action, which was predetermined by 
fate, out of the question. 
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Nor did he soil the fact with cowardice ; 
(An honor in him, which buys out his fault) 
But, with a noble fury, and fair spirit. 
Seeing his reputation touch'd to death. 
He did oppose his foe : 
And with such sober and unnoted passion 
He did behave ^ his anger, ere 'twas spent. 
As if he had but proved an argument. 

1 Se. You undergo too strict a paradox,* 
Striving to make an ugly deed look fair : 
Your words have took such pains, as if they labor'd 
To bring manslaughter into form, set quarrelling 
Upon the head of valor ; which, indeed, 
Is valor misbegot, and came into the world 
When sects and factions were newly born. 
He 's truly valiant, that caii wisely suffer 
The worst that man can breathe, and make his 

wrongs 
His outsides ; wear them like his raiment, carelessly. 
And ne'er prefer his injuries to his heart. 
To bring it into danger. 
If wrongs be evils, and enforce us kill. 
What folly 'tis to hazard life for ill ! 

Ak. My lord,— — 

1 Se, You cannot make gross sins look dear ; 
To revenge is no valor, but to bear. 

Ale. My lords, then, under favor, pardon me. 



* GoTem, control. 

' You undertake a paradox too hard. 
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If I speak like a captain. 

Why do fond men expose themselves to hattle. 

And not endure all threatenings ? sleep upon it. 

And let the foes quietly cut their throats. 

Without repugnancy ? But if there be 

Such valor in the bearing, what make we 

Abroad ? ^ why then women are more valiant. 

That stay at home, if bearing carry it ; 

And the ass, more captain than the lion ; the fellow, 

Loaden with irons, wiser than the judge. 

If wisdom be in suffering. O my lords. 

As you are great, be pitifully good. 

Who cannot condemn rashness in cold blood ? 

To kill, I grant, is sin's extremest gust ; ^ 

But, in defence, by mercy, 'tis most just.^ 

To be in anger, is impiety ; 

But who is man, that is not angry ? 

Weigh but the crime with this. 

2 Se. You breathe in vain. 

Ale. In vain ? his service done 

At Lacedsemon and Byzantium 
Were a sufficient briber for his life. 

1 Se. What 's that ? 

Ale. Why, I say, my lords, h' as done fair service, 
And slain in fight many of your enemies. 
How full of valor did he bear himself 
In the last conflict, and made plenteous wounds ! 



1 Why do we take the field t ' Aggraration. 

' ' I call mercy to witness, that defensiFe violence is just.' 
— Johnson 
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2 Se. He has made too much plenty with 'em : 
He 's a sworn rioter ; he has a sin that often 
Drowns him, and takes his valor prisoner. 
If there were no foes, that were enough alone 
To overcome him : in that beastly fury 
He has been known to commit outrages. 
And cherish factions. 'Tis inferr'd to us. 
His days are foul, and his drink dangerous. 

1 Se. He dies. 

Ale, Hard fate ! he might have died in war. 
My lords, if not for any parts in him, 
(Though his right arm might purchase his own 

time. 
And be in debt to none) yet, more to move you. 
Take my deserts to his, and join them both : 
And, for I know, your reverend ages love 
Security, I '11 pawn my victories, all 
My honor to you, upon his good returns. 
If by this crime he owes the law his life. 
Why, let the wai^ receive 't in valiant gore ; 
For law is strict, and war is nothing more. 

1 Se, We are for law ; he dies : urge it no more. 
On height of our displeasure. Friend or brother. 
He forfeits his own blood, that spills another. 

Ale, Must it be so }• it must not be. My lords, 
I do beseech you, know me. 

2 Se, How ? 

Ale, Call me to your remembrances. 

3 Se. What ? 

Ale, I cannot think, but your age has forgot 
me: 



1 
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It could not else be, I should prove so base,^ 
To sue, and be denied such common grace. 
My wounds ache at you. 

1 Se. Do you dare our anger ? 

'Tis in few words, but spacious in effect : 
We banish thee for ever. 

Ale. Banish me ? 

Banish your dotage ; banish usury. 
That makes the senate ugly. 

1 Se. If, after two days' shine, Athens contain 
thee. 
Attend our weightier judgment : and, not to sweii 

our spirit,* 
He shall be executed presently. lExeunt Senators. 

Ale. Now the gods keep you old enough ; that 
you may live 
Only in bone, that none may look on you ! 
I am worse than mad : I have kept back their foes. 
While they have told their money, and let out 
Their coin upon large interest ; I myself 
Rich only in large hurts ; — all those for this ? 
Is this the balsam, that the usuring senate 
Pours into captains' wounds ? Banishment ? 
It comes not ill ; I hate not to be banish'd : 
It is a cause worthy my spleen and fury. 
That I may strike at Athens. I 'U cheer up 
My discontented troops, and lay for hearts.^ 



* For dishonored. 

* Withou: putting ourselves into a rage. 

^ Endeavor to gain the afTections of the people. 
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'Tis honor, with most lands to be at odds : 
Soldiers should brook as little wrongs as gods. 

lExit. 

SCENE VI. 

A magnificent room in Timon*8 house. 

Music, Tables set out ^ Servants attending. Enter 
divers lords, at several doors, 

1 Lord. The good time of day to you, sir. 

2 Lord. I also wish it to you. I think this ho- 
norable lord did but try us this other day. 

1 Lord. Upon that were my thoughts tiring ^ 
when we encountered. I hope, it is not so low 
with him, as he made it seem in the trial of his 
several friends. 

2 Lord. It should not be, by the persuasion of 
his new feasting. 

1 Lord. I should think so : he hath sent me an 
earnest inviting, which many my near occasions did 
urge me to put off ; but he hath conjured me beyond 
them, and I must needs appear. 

2 Lord. In like manner was I in debt to my im- 
portunate business, but he would not hear my 
excuse. I am sorry, when he sent to borrow of me, 
that my provision was out. 

1 Lord. I am sick of that grief too, as I under- 
stand how all things go. 



Idly employed* 
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2 Lord. Every man here 'a so. What would he 
have borrowed of you ? 

1 Lord, A thousand pieces. 

2 Lord. A thousand pieces ! 
1 Lord. What of you ? 

3 Lord, He sent to me, sir, Here he comes. 

Enter timon and Attendants. 

Timon. With all mj heart, gentlemen both: — 
and how fare you ? 

1 Lord. Ever at the best, hearing well of your 
lordship. 

2 Lord. The swallow follows not summer more 
willing, than we your lordship. 

Timon. [aside.'] Nor more willingly leaves winter; 
such summer-birds are men. Gentlemen, our dinner 
will not recompense this long stay : feast your ears 
with the music awhile, if they will fare so harshly 
on the trumpet's sound : we shall to 't presently. 

1 Lord. I hope, it remains not unkindly with your 
lordship, that I returned you an empty messenger. 

Timon. O, sir, let it not trouble you. 

2 Lord. My noble lord, 

Timon. Ah, my good friend ! what cheer ? 

[the banquet brought in. 

2 Lord. My most honorable lord, I am ev'n sick 
of shame, that, when your lordship this other day 
sent to me, I was so unfortunate a beggar. 

Timon. Think not on 't, sir. 

2 Lord. If you had sent but two hours be- 
fore, 



V. 
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Timon, Let it not cumber your better remem- 
brance.* — Come, bring in all together. 

2 Lord, All covered dishes ! 

1 Lord. Royal cheer, 1 warrant you. 

3 Lord. Doubt not that, if money and the season 
can yield it. 

1 Lord. How do you } What 's the news r 
3 Lord. Alcibiades is banished : hear you of it ? 
1, 2 Lord. Alcibiades banished! 
3 Lord. 'Tis so ; be sure of it. 

1 Lord. How? how? 

2 Lord. I pray you, upon what ? 

Timon. My worthy friends, will you draw near ? 

3 Lord. I '11 tell you more anon. Here 's a 
noble feast toward.* 

2 Lord. This is the old man still. 

3 Lord. Will 't hold ? will 't hold ? 

2 Lord. It does : but time will — and so 

3 Lord. I do conceive. 

Timon. Each man to his stool, with that spur as 
he would to the lip of his mistress : your diet shall 
be in all places alike. Make not a city feast of it, 
to let the meat cool ere we can agree upon the first 
place : sit, sit. The gods require our thanks. 

* You great benefactors, sprinkle our society with 
thankfulness. For your own gifts, make yourselves 
praised ; but reserve still to give, lest your deities 
be despised. Lend to each man enough, that one 



1 Your good memory. * In a state of readiness. 
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need not lend to another : for, were your godheads 
to borrow of men, men would forsake the gods. 
Make the meat be beloved more than the man that 
gives it. Let no assembly of twenty be without a 
score of villains. If there sit twelve women at the 
table, let a dozen of them be — as they are. The 
rest of your fees, O gods, — the senators of Athens, 
together with the common lag ^ of people, — what is 
amiss in them, you gods, make suitable for de- 
struction. For these my present friends, — as they 
are to be nothing, so in nothing bless them, and to 
nothing they are welcome.* 

Uncover, dogs, and lap. 

[the dishes uncovered arefuU of rearm water. 

Some speak. What does his lordship mean ? 

Some other, I know not. 

Timon, May you a better feast never behold. 
You knot of, mouth^friends ! smoke, and lukewarm 

water 
Is your perfection. This is Timon's last ; 
Who stuck and spangled you with flatteries. 
Washes it off, and sprinkles in your faces 

[throwing water in their faces. 
Your reeking villany. Live loathed, and long. 
Most smiling, smooth, detested parasites, 
Courteous destroyers, affable wolves, meek bears, 
You fools of fortune, trencher-friends, time's flies. 



> The lowest. 
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Cap and knee slaves, vapors, and minute-jacks ! ^ 
Of mwi and beast, the infinite malady 2 
Crust you quite o'er ! — What, dost thou go ? 
Soft, take thy physic first, — thou too, — and thou. 

[throws the disltes at them, and drives them out. 
Stay, I will lend thee money, borrow none. — 
What, all in motion ? Henceforth be no feast. 
Whereat a villain 's not a welcome guest. 
Burn, house ; sink, Athens ! henceforth hated be 
Of Timon, man, and all humanity ! [Eocit 

Re-enter lords, toith other Lords and Senators. 

1 Lord. How now, my lords ? 

2 Lord. Know you the quality of, lord Timon's 
fury ? 

3 Lord. Pish ! did you see my cap } 

4 Lord. I have lost my gown. 

3 Lord, He 's but a mad lord, and naught but 
humor sways him. He gave me a jewel the other 
day, and now he has beat it out of my hat. Did 
you see my jewel ? 

4 Lord. Did you see my cap ? 
2 Lord. Here 'tis. 

4 Lord. Here lies my gown. 

1 Lord. Let 's make no stay. 

2 Lord. Lord Timon *s mad. 

3 Lord. I feel 't upon my bones. 



' Wooden figures which strike the hour, affixed clocks. 
* Every kind of disease. p 
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4 Lord. One day be gives us diamonds, next day 
stones. [Exeunt. 



ACT IV. 

SC£NB I. 

Without the walls of Atheiu. 

Enter timon. 

THmon. Let me look back upon tbee, O tbou wall, 
Tbat girdlest in tbose wolves ! Dive in tbe eartb. 
And fence not Atbens ! Matrons, turn incontinent ; 
Obedience fail in children ! slaves, and fools. 
Pluck tbe grave wrinkled senate from tbe bench, 
And minister in tbeir steads ! to general filtbs 
Convert o' tbe instant, green virginity ! 
Do 't in your parents' eyes ! bankrupts, bold fast ; 
Ratber tban render back, out witb your knives, 
And cut your trusters' throats! bound servants, 

steal! 
Large-banded robbers your grave masters are, 
And pill 1 by law ! maid, to thy master's bed : 
Thy mistress is o' tbe brothel ! son of sixteen. 
Pluck tbe lined crutch from tbe old limping sire, 
Witb it beat out his brains ! piety, and fear. 
Religion to tbe gods, peace, justice, truth. 
Domestic awe, night-rest, and neighborhood, 

. 1 Pillage, 
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Instruotion, manners, mysteries, and trades. 
Degrees, observances, customs, and laws. 
Decline to your confounding contraries,^ 
And yet confusion live ! — Plagues, incident to men, 
Your potent and infectious fevers heap 
On Athens, ripe for stroke ! thou cold sciatica. 
Cripple our senators, that their limbs may halt 
As lamely as their manners ! lust and liberty ^ 
Creep in the minds and marrows of our youth ; 
That 'gainst the stream of virtue. they may strive. 
And drown themselves in riot ! itches, blains, 
V Sow all the Athenian bosoms ; and their crop 
Be general leprosy ! breath infect breath ; 
That their society, as their friendship, may 
Be merely poison ! Nothing I '11 bear from thee. 
But nakedness, thou detestable town ! 
Take thou that too, with multiplying banns ! ^ 
'1 imon will to the woods ; where he shall find 
I'he unkindest beast more kinder than manldnd. 
The gods confound (hear me, you good gods all) 
The Athenians both within and out that wall ! 
And grant, as Timon grows, his hate may grow 
To the whole race of mankind, high and low ! 
Amen. [Exit. 



* Contrarieties which destroy each other. 

' Lihertinism. * Accumulated curses. 
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8CBNE II. 

Athens. A room in Thnon's house. 

Enter flavius, vfith two or three bbuvants. 

1 Ser. Hear you, master steward, where *8 our 
master ? 
Are we undone ? cast oiF? nothing remaining? 
Flav. Alack, my fellows, what should I say to 
you? 
Let me he recorded hy the righteous gods, 
I am as poor as you. 

1 Ser. Such a house hroke ! 

So nohle a master fallen ! All gone ! and not 
One friend, to take his fortune hy the arm. 
And go along with him ! 

2 Ser. As we do turn our hacks 
From our companion, thrown into his grave ; 

So his familiars 4;o his huried fortunes 

Slink all away ; leave their false vows with him. 

Like empty purses pick'd : and his poor self, 

A dedicated heggar to the air. 

With his disease of all-shunn*d poverty. 

Walks, like contempt, alone. — More of our fellows. 

Enter other servaitts. 

Flav. All hroken implements of a ruin'd house. 

3 Ser. Yet do our hearts wear Timon's livery. 
That see I by our faces ; we are fellows still, 
Serving alike in sorrow. Leak'd is our hark ; 
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And we, poor mates, stand on the dying deck, 
Hearing the surges threat : we must all part 
Into this sea of air. 

Flav^ Good fellows all. 

The latest of my wealth I 'U share amongst you. 
Wherever we shall meet, for Timon's sake, 
Let 's yet be fellows ; let 's shake our heads, and 

say. 
As 'twere a knell unto our master's fortunes, 
* We have seen better days.* Let each take some ; 

[giving them money. 
Nay, put out all your hands. Not one word more. 
Thus part we rich in sorrow, parting poor. 

[Exeunt Servants. 
O, the fierce * wretchedness that glory brings us ! 
Who would not wish to be from wealth exempt. 
Since riches point to misery and contempt ? 
Who 'd be so mock'd with glory ? or to live 
But in a dream of friendship } 
To have his pomp, and all what state compounds. 
But only painted, like his varnish'd friends ? 
Poor honest lord, brought low by his own heart ; 
Undone by goodness ! Strange, unusual blood.^ 
When man's worst sin is, he does too much good ! 
Who then dares to be half so kind again ? 
For bounty, that makes gods, does still mar men. 
My dearest lord, — bless*d, to be most accursed ; 
Rich; only to be wretched ; — thy great fortunes 



* Quick, hasty. » Propen»ity. 
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Are made thy chief afflictions. Alas, kind lord ! 

He 's flung in rage from this ungrateful seat 

Of monstrous friends : nor has he with him to 

Supply his life, or that which can command it. 

I '11 follow, and inquire him out : 

I '11 serve his mind with my hest will ; 

Whilst I have gold, I '11 he his steward still. lE^cit. 

SCENE III. 

The woods. 
Enter timon. 

Timon. O hlessed breeding sun, draw from the 

earth 
Rotten humidity ; below thy sister's ^ orb 
Infect the air ! Twinn'd brothers of one womb, — 
AVhose procreation, residence^ and birth 
Scarce is dividant, — touch them with several for'* 

tunes; 
The greater scorns the lesser : not nature. 
To whom all sores lay siege, can bear great fortune. 
But by contempt of nature. 
Raise me this beggar, and deny 't that lord ; 
The senator shall bear contempt hereditary. 
The beggar native honor. 
It is the pasture lards the brother*s sides. 
The want that makes him lean. Who dares* who 

dares, 



> i. e. the moon's, this sublunary woiid 
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In purity of manhood stand upright. 
And say, * This man *s a flatterer ? ' if one be. 
So are they aQ ; for every grize * of fortune 
Is smoothed by that below : the learned pate 
Ducks to the golden fool. All is oblique ; 
There 's nothing level in our cursed natures. 
But direct villany. Therefore, be abhorr'd. 
All feasts, societies, and throngs of men ! 
His semblance, yea, himself, Timon disdains : 
Destruction fang * mankind ! — Earth, yield me roots ! 

[digging. 
Who seeks for better of thee, sauce his palate 
With thy most operant poison ! What is here ? 
Gold ? yellow, glittering, precious gold ? No, gods, 
I am no idle votarist."* Roots, you clear heavens ! 
Thus much of this, will make black white, foul 

fair. 
Wrong right, base noble, old young, coward 

valiant. 
Ha, you gods ! why this ? What this, you gods ? 

Why this 
Will lug your priests and servants from your sides ; 
Pluck stout men's pillows from below their heads : 
This yellow slave 

Will knit and break religions ; bless the accursed ; 
Make the hoar leprosy adored ; place thieves, 
And give them title, knee, and approbation. 



* Step or degree. ' Seise, gripe, 

* No insincere supplicant. 
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With senators on the bench : this is it. 

That makes the wappen'd ^ widow wed again : 

She, whom the spital-house, and ulcerous sores 

Would cast the gorge at, this embalms and spices 

To the April day again.* Come, damned earth, 

Thou common whore of mankind, that put'st odds 

Among the rout of nations, I will make thee 

Do thy right nature.^ [inarch afar off."] Ha ! a 

drum ? — ^Thou 'rt quick. 
But yet I '11 bury thee ! Thou 'It go, strong thief. 
When gouty keepers of thee cannot stand. 
Nay, stay thou out for earnest, [keeping some gold. 

Enter alcibiadbs, with drum and fife, in warlike 
manner ; phrynia, and timanbra. 

Ale. What art thou there ? 

Speak. 

Timon, A beast, as thou art. The canker gnav/ 
thy heart. 
For showing me again the eyes of man ! 

Ale, What is thy name ? Is man so hateful to 
thee. 
That art thyself a man ? 

Timon. I am misanthropos, and hate mankind. 
For thy part, I do wish thou wert a dog. 
That I might love thee something. 



* Sorrowful. 

3 i. e. restores to all the freshness of youth, 

3 Lie in the earth where Nature laid thee. 
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Ale, I know thee well ; 

But in thy fortunes am unleam'd and strange. 

IHmon. I know thee too ; and more, than that I 
know thee, 
I not desire to know. Follow thy dram ; 
AVith man's blood, paint the ground, gules,* gules : 
Religious canons, civil laws are cruel ; 
Then what should war be ? This fell whore of thine 
Hath in her more destruction than thy sword. 
For all her cherubin look. 

Phry. Thy lips rot off! 

TVmon. I will not kiss thee ; then the rot returns 
To thine own Eps again. 

Ale, How came the noble Timon to this change ? 

Timon. As the moon does, by wanting light to 
give; 
But then renew I could not!, like the moon : 
There were no suns to borrow of. 

Ale. Noble Timon, 

What friendship may I do thee } 

Timon. None, but to 

Maintain my opinion. 

Ale, What is it, Timon ? 

IHmon, Promise me friendship, but perform none : 
if thou wilt not promise, the gods plague thee, for 
thou art a man! if thou dost perform, confound 
thee, for thou art a man ! 

Ale, I have heard in some sort of thy miseries. 



* Red • a term of henildry. 
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TUmoff. Thou saw'st them, when I had prosperity. 
Ale. I see them now : then was a blessed time. 
Timon, As thine is now, held with a brace of 

harlots. 
Timan, Is this the Athenian minion, whom the 
world 
Voiced so rcgardfally ? 

Timon, Art thou Timandra ? 

Timan, Yes. 

Timon. Be a whore stUl ! they love thee not, that 
use thee : 
Grive them diseases, leaving with thee their lust. 
Make use of thy salt hours : season the slaves 
For tubs and baths ; bring down rose-cheeked youth 
To the tub-fast and the diet. 

Timan. Hang thee, monster ! 

Ale. Pardon him, sweet Timandra ; for his wits 
Are drown'd and lost in his calamities. 
I have but little gold of late, brave Timon, 
The want whereof doth daily make revolt 
In my penurious band. I have heard, and grieved. 
How cursed Athens, mindless of thy worth. 
Forgetting thy great deeds, when neighbor states. 

But for thy sword and fortune, trod upon them, 

Timon. I pr'ythee, beat thy drum, and get thee 

gone. 
Ale. I am thy friend, and pity thee,jiear Timon. 
Timon. How dost thou pity him, whom thou dost 
trouble ? 
I had rather be alone. 

Ale. Why, fare thee well : 
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Here 's some gold for thee. 

Timon. Keep 't ; I cannot eat it. 

Ale, When I have laid proud Athens on a 
heap, 

Timon. Warr'st thou 'gainst Athens ? 

Ale, Ay,. Timon, and have cause. 

Timon, The gods confound them all i' thy con- 
quest; and 
Thee after, when thou hast conquer'd ! 

Ale, Why me, Timon ? 

Timon, That, 
By killing villains, thou wast horn to conquer 
My country. 

Put up thy gold ; go on, — ^here *s gold, — go on : 
Be as a planetary plague, when Jove 
Will o'er some high-viced city hang his poison 
In the sick air. Let not thy sword skip one : 
Pity not honored age for his white heard ; 
He 's an usurer : strike me the counterfeit matron ; 
It is her hahit only that is honest ; 
Herself 's a bawd : let not the virgin's cheek 
Make soft thy trenchant^ sword; for those milk- 
paps. 
That through the window-bars bore at men's eyes. 
Are not within the leaf of pity writ ; 
But set them down horrible traitors : spare not the 

babe, 
Whose dimpled smiles from fools exhaust their 
mercy ; 

> Sharp. 
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Think it a bastard, whom the oracle 

Hath doubtfully pronounced tliy throat shall cut. 

And mince it sans remorse:^ swear against ob> 

jects ; * 
Put armour on thine ears and on thine eyes ; 
Whose proof, nor yells of mothers, maids, nor babes. 
Nor sight of priests in holy vestments bleeding, 
Shall pierce a jot. ITiere's gold to pay thy 

soldiers : 
Make large confusion ; and, thy fury spent. 
Confounded be thyself ! Speak not ; be gone. 
Ale. Hast thou gold yet ? I *11 take the gold thou 

givest me. 
Not all thy counsel. 

Timon. Doet thou, or dost thou not. Heaven's 

curse upon thee ! 
Phry, and Tman. Give us some gold, good Timon. 

Hast thou more ? 
Timon, Enough to make a whore forswear her 

trade. 
And to make whores a bawd. Hold up, you sluts. 
Your aprons mountant. You are not oathable, — 
Although, I know, you '11 swear, terribly swear. 
Into strong shudders, and to heavenly agues, 
The immortal gods tiiat hear you, — spare youy 

oaths ; 
I 'U trust to your conditions.^ Be whores still ; 



> Without pity. ' i.e. of compassion. 

• Vocation, 
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And he whose pious breath seeks to convert you. 
Be strong in whore, allure him, bum him up ; 
Let your close fire predominate his smoke, 
And be no turncoats. Yet may your pains, six 

months. 
Be quite contrary : and thatch your poor thin roofs 
With burdens of the dead ; — some that were hang'd. 
No matter ; — wear them, betray with them : whore 

still ; 
Paint till a horse may mire upon your face : 
A pox of wrinkles ! ^ 

Phry, and Timan, Well, more gold ; — what then ? 
Believe 't, that we 'U do any thing for gold. 

Timon, Consumptions sow 
In hollow bones of man ; strike their sharp shins^ 
And mar men's spurring. Crack the lawyer's voice, 
That he may never more false title plead. 
Nor sound his quillets ^ shrilly : hoar ^ the flamen, 
That scolds against the quality of flesh. 
And not believes himself : down with the nose, 
Down with it flat ; take the bridge quite away 
Of him, that his particular to foresee. 
Smells from the general weal : 3 make curFd-pate 

ruffians bald ; 
And let the unscarr'd braggarts of the war 
Derive some pain from you. Plague all ; 
That your activity may defeat and quell 



1 Subtilties. ' Afflict with hoary leprosy. 

3 i. e. provides for his private advantage, for which he 
leaves the right scent of public good. 
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The source of all erection : — there 's more gold. 
Do you damn others, and let this damn you ; 
And ditches grave ^ you all ! 

Phry, and Timan, More counsel with more money, 

bounteous Timon. 
Timon. More whore, more mischief first : I have 

given you earnest. 
Ale, Strike up the drum towards Athens. Fare- 
well, Timon : 
If I thrive well, I *11 visit thee again. 

Timon, If I hope well, I '11 never see thee more. 
Ale. I never did thee harm. 
Timon, Yes, thou spokest well of me. 
Ale, Call'st thou that harm ? 

Timon, Men daily find it such. Get thee away. 
And take thy beagles with thee. 

Ale, We but offend him. — 

Strike. \drum heats. Exeunt Aleibiades, 

Phrynia, and Timandra. 
Timon, That Nature, being sick of man's unkind- 
ness. 
Should yet be hungry ! Common mother, thou, 

[digging. 
Whose womb unmeasurable, and infinite breast. 
Teems and feeds all ; whose self- same mettle, 
Whereof thy proud child, arrogant man, is puff 'd. 
Engenders the black toad and adder blue. 
The gilded newt and eyeless venom'd worm,^ 



> Entomb. ^ The serpent caUcd the blind wonn. 
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With all the abhorred births below crisp ^ heaven, 
Whereon Hyperion's quickening fire doth shine ; 
Yield him, who all thy human sons doth hate, 
From forth thy plenteous bosom, one poor root ! 
Ensear ^ thy fertile and conceptions womb ; 
Let it no more bring out ingrateful man ; 
Go great with tigers, dragons, wolves, and bears ; 
Teem with new monsters, whom thy upward face 
Hath to the marbled mansion all above 
Never presented ! — O, a root,— dear thanks ! 
Dry up thy marrows, vines, and plough-torn leas , 
Whereof ingrateful man, with liquorish draughts. 
And morsels unctuous, greases his pure mind, 
That from it all consideration slips ! 

Enter apemantus. 

More man ? Plague ! plague ! 

Ape. I was directed hither. Men report, 
rhou dost affect my manners, and dost use them. 

Timon. *Tis then, because thou dost not keep a 
dog. 
Whom I would imitate. Consumption catch thee ! 

Ape, This is in thee a nature but affected ; 
A poor unmanly melancholy, sprung 
From change of fortune. Why this spade ? this 

place ? 
This slave-like habit ? and these looks of care ? 
Thy flatterers yet wear silk, drink wine, lie soft ; 



^ Carved, bent. ^ Cauterise. 
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Hug their diseased perfumes, and have forgot 
That ever Timon was. Shame not these woods. 
By putting on the cunning of a carper. 
Be thou a flatterer now, and seek to thrive 
fiy that which has undone thee : hiuge thy knee ; 
And let his very breath, whom thou It observe. 
Blow off thy cap ; praise his most vicious strain. 
And call it excellent. Thou wast told thus ; 
Thou gavest thine ears, like tapsters, that bid wel- 
come 
To knaves and all approachers : 'tis most just. 
That thou turn rascal ; hadst thou wealth again. 
Rascals should have 't. Do not assume my like- 
ness. 
Timon. Were I like thee, I *d throw away myself. 
Ape, Thou hast cast away thyself, being like 
thyself ; 
A madman so long, now a fool. What, think'st 
That the bleak air, thy boisterous chamberlain. 
Will put thy shirt on warm ? Will these moss'd 

trees, * 

That have outlived the eagle, page thy heels. 
And skip when thou point'st out ? Will the cold 

brook. 
Candied with ice, caudle thy morning taste. 
To cure thy o'er-night's surfeit ? Call the creatures. 
Whose naked natures live in all the spite 
Of wreakful heaven ; whose bacre unhoused trunks. 
To the conflicting elements exposed. 
Answer mere nature ; — ^l»d them .flatter thee 
O ! thou shalt find- 
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JHmon, A fbol of thee. Depart. 

Ape. I love thee better now than e'er I did. 

T^mon, I hate thee Worse. 

Ape. Why ? 

Timon. Thoii flatter'st misery. 

Ape, I flatter not ; but say, thou art a caitiiF. 

Timon. Why dost thou seek me out .' 

Ape. To vex thee. 

Jtmon. Always a villain's office, or a fool's. 
Dost please thyself in 't ? 

Ape. Ay. 

Timon. What ! a knave too ? 

Ape. If thou didst put this sour-cold habit on 
To castigate thy pride, 'twere well ; but thou 
Dost it enforcedly : thou *dst courtier be again. 
Wert thou not beggar. Willing misery 
Outlives incertain pomp, is crown'd before : ^ 
The one is filling still, never complete ; 
The other at high wish. Best state, contentless. 
Hath a distracted aiid most Wretched being. 
Worse than the worst, content. 
Thou shouldst desire td die, being miserable. 

Timon. Not by his breath,^ that is more miserable. 
Thou art a slave, whom FortUne*s tender arm 
With favor never olasp'd, but bred a dog. 
Hadst thou, like us, from our first swath,' proceeded 
The sweet degrees that thid brief world affbi^ 



* Arrives sooner at tbe completion rf its wishes. 

* Voice, sentence. ' From infancy. 

MAK. X. M 
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To such as may the passive drugs of it 

Freely command, thou wouldst have plunged thyself 

In general riot ; melted down thy youth 

In dififerent beds of lust ; and never leam'd 

The icy precepts -* of respect, but follow'd 

The sugar'd game before thee. But myself, 

Who had the world as my confectionary ; 

The mouths, the tongues, the eyes, and hearts of 

men 
At duty, more than I could frame employment ; 
That numberless upon me stuck, as leaves 
Do on the oak, have with one winter's brush 
Fell from their boughs, and left me open, bare 
For every storm that blows ; — I, to bear this. 
That never knew but better, is some burden. 
Thy nature did commence in sufferance ; time 
Hath made thee hard in *t. Why shouldst thou 

hate men ? 
They never flatter'd thee. What hast thou given ? 
If thou wilt curse, — thy father, that poor rag. 
Must be thy subject ; who, in spite, put stuff 
To some she beggar, and compounded thee. 
Poor rogue hereditary. Hence ! be gone ! 
If thou hadst not been bom the worst of men. 
Thou hadst been a knave and flatterer. 

Ape. Art thou proud yet 

Timon, Ay, that I am not thee. 

Ape, I, that I was 



> The cold forms. 
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No prodigal. 

THmon. I, that I am one now. 
Were all the wealth I have shut up in thee« 
I *d give thee leave to hang it. Get thee gone. 
That the whole life of Athens were in this ! 
Thus would I eat it. [eating a root. 

Ape, Here ; I will mend thy feast. 

[offering him something. 

JHmon. First mend my company, take away 
thyself. 

Ape. So I shall mend mine own, by the lack of 
thine. 

Timon. 'Tis not well mended so, it is but botch'd ; 
If not, I would it were. 

Ape, What wouldst thou have to Athens ? 

Timon. Thee thither in a whirlwind. If thou 
wilt. 
Tell them there I have gold ; look, so I have. 

Ape. Here is no use for gold. 

Timon, The best and truest : 

For here it sleeps, and does no hired harm. 

Ape, Where liest o* nights, Timon ? 

Timon. Under that 's above me. 

Where feed'st thou o* days, Apemantus ? 

Ape. Where my stomach finds . meat ; or, rather, 
where I eat it. 

Timon. Would poison were obedient^ and knew 
my mind ! \ 

Ape. Where wouldst thou send it ? 

Timon. To sauce thy dishes. 

Ape. The middle of humanity thou never knewest. 
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but the extremity of both ends. When thou wast in 
thy gilt and thy perfume, they mocked tliee for too 
much curiosity ; ^ in thy rags thou knowest none, but 
art despised for the contrary. There 's a medlar for 
thee ; eat it. 

Timon. On what I hate I feed not. 

Ape, Dost hate a medlar ? 

TimoH. Ay, though it look like thee. 

Ape, An thou hadst hated medlers sooner, thou 
shouldst have loved thyself better now. What man 
didst thou ever know unthrift, that was beloved 
after his means ? 

Timon, Who, without those meams thou talkest 
of, didst thou ever know beloved ? 

Ape, Myself. 

IXmon, I understand tbee : thou hadst some means 
to keep a dog. 

Ape. What things in the world canst tho« 
nearest compare to thy flatterers ? 

Timon, Women nearest; but men, men are the 
things themselves. What wouldst thou do with 
the world, Apemantus, if it lay in thy power ? 

Ape, Give it the beasts, to be rid of the men. 

Timon, WouLdst thou have thyself fall in the 
confusion of men, and remain a beast with the 
beasts ? 

Ape, Ay, Timon. 

Timon, A beastly ambition, which the gods grant 



> For too much finical delicacy^ 
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thee to attain to ! If thou wert the lion, the fox 
would beguile thee : if thou wert the lamb, the fox 
would eat thee : if thou wert the fox, the lion 
would suspect thee, when, peradventure, thoi» wert 
accused by the ass : if thou wert the ass, thf dul- 
ness would torment thee ; and still thou lived st but 
as a breakfast to the wolf : if thou wert the wolf, 
thy greediness would afflict thee, and oft thou 
shouldst hazard thy life for thy dinner : wert thou 
the unicorn, pride and wrath would confound thee, 
and make thine own self the conquest of thy fury : 
wert thou a bear, thou wouldst be killed by the 
horse ; wert thou a horse, thou wouldst be seised 
by the leopard ; wert thou a Ibopard, thou wert ger- 
man to the lion, and the spots of thy kindred were 
jurors on thy life : all thy safety were remotion,^ 
and thy defence absence. What beast couldst thou 
be, that were not subject to a beast ? and what a 
beast art thou already, that seest not thy loss in 
transformation ! 

Ape. If thou couldst please me with speaking to 
me, thou mightst have hit upon it here. The com- 
monwealth of Athens is become a forest of beasts. 

JHmon. How has the ass broke the wall, that thou 
art out of the city ? 

Ape, Yonder comes a poet and a painter. The 
plague of company light upon thee ! I will fear to 



* i. p. iu being placed at a distance from the lion. 
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catch it, and give way. When I know not what 
else to do, I '11 see thee again. 

Timon, When there is nothing living hut thee, 
thou shalt he welcome. I had rather be a beggar's 
dog than Apemantus^ 

Ape. Thou art the cap i of all the fools alive. 

Timon. Would thou wert clean enough to spit 
upon. 

Ape* A plague on thee; thou art too bad to 
curse. 

Timon. All villains, that do stand by thee, are 
pure. 

Ape, There is no leprosy, but what thou speak'st. 

Timon, If I name thee. 
I '11 beat thee, — but I should infect my hands. 

Ape, I would, my tongue could rot them off! 

Timon. Away, thou issue of a mangy dog ! 
Choler does kill me, that thou art alive : 
I swoon to see thee. 

Ape, Would thou wouldst burst !' 

Timon, Away, 

Thou tedious rogue \ I am sorry I shall lose 
A stone by thee. Ithrows a stone at him. 

Ape, Beast ! 

Timon. Slave ! 

Ape. Toad ! 

Timon. . Rogue, rogue, rogue ! 

[Apemantus retreats backward, as going. 



* The top, the principal. 
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I am sick of this false world ; and will love naught 
But even the mere necessities upon it. 
Then, Timon, presently prepare thy grave ; 
Lie where the light foam of the sea may heat 
Thy grave-stone daily : make thine epitaph. 
That death in me at others' lives may laugh. 
O thou sweet king-killer, and dear divorce 

[looking on the gold, 
'Twixt natural son and sire ! thou hright defiler 
Of Hymen's purest hed ! thou valiant Mars ! 
Thou ever young, fresh, loved, and delicate wooer, 
Whose blush doth thaw the consecrated snow 
That lies on Dian's lap ! thou visible god. 
That solder'st close impossibilities. 
And makest them kiss! that speak'st with every 

tongue. 
To every purpose ! O thou touch > of hearts ! 
Think, thy slave man rebels ; and by thy virtue 
Set them into confounding odds, that beasts 
May have the world in empire ! 

Ape. Would 'twere so ; 

But not till I am dead ! — I '11 say, thou hast gold : 
Thou wilt be throng'd to shortly. 

Timon. Throng'd to ? 

Ape. Ay. 

Timon. Thy back, I pr'ythee. 

Ape. lAve, and love thy misery t 



* Touchstone. 
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Timon. Long live to, and so die ! — I am quit. 

lExit Apemantus, 
More things like men?<^£at, Timon, and abhor 
them. 

Enter tbibybs. 

1 TMef. Where should he have this gold ? It is 
some poor fragment, some slender ort of his remain- 
der. The mere want of gold, and the falling-from 
of his friends, drove him into this melancholv. 

2 Thief, It is noised, he hath a mass of treasure. 

3 Thief. Let us make the assay upon him : if he 
care not for 't, he will supply us easily ; if he co- 
vetously reserve it, how shall 's get it ? 

2 Thief, True; for he bears it not about him; 
'tis hid. 

1 Thi^, Is not this he ? 
Tldeves. Where? 

2 Thief, 'l^s his description. 

3 Thief. He ; I know him. 
Thieves, Save thee, Timon. 
Tinum, Now, thieves } 
Thieves. Soldiers, not thieves. 
TiTMtn. Both too, and women's sons. 

Thieves. We are not thieves, but men that much 

do want. 
TifMn, Your greatest wuit is, you want much of 

meat. 
Why should you want? Behold, the earth hath 

roots ; 
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Within this mile break forth a hundred springs : 
The oaks bear mast, die briers scarlet hips ; 
The bounteoas housewife. Nature, on each bush 
Lays her full mess before you. Want ? why want ? 
1 Thief, We cannot live on grass, on berries, 

water. 
As beasts, and burd?, and fishes. 

TYffum. Nor on the beasts themselves, the birds, 

and fishes; 
You must eat men. Yet thanks I must you con, 
lliat you are thieves profess'd ; that you work not 
In holier shapes : for there is boundless theft 
In limited ^ professions. Rascal thieves. 
Here's gold. Go, snck the subtle blood of the 

grape. 
Till the high fever seethe your blood to froth. 
And so 'scape hanging : trust not the physician ; 
His antidotes are poison, and he slays 
More than you rob : take wealth and lives together 
Do villany, do, since you profess to do 't. 
Like workmen : 1 '11 example you with thievery. 
The sun 's a thief, and with his great attraction 
Robs the vast sea : the moon 'b an arrant thief. 
And her pale fire she snatches from the sun : 
llie sea 's a thief, whose liquid surge resolves 
The moon into salt tears : the earth 's a thief, 
That feeds and breeds by a composture ^ stole 
From general excrement : each thing 's a thief: 



Legal. } Manure. 
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The oiWB, your curb and whip, in their rough power 
Have unchecked theft. Love not yourselves ; away ; 
Rob one another. There 's more gold : cut throats ; 
All that you meet are thieves : to Athens, go. 
Break open shops ; nothing can you steal, 
But thieves do lose it. Steal not less, for this 
I give you ; and gold confound you howsoever ! 
Amen. [Timon retires to his cave, 

3 nief. He has almost charmed me from my 
profession, by persuading me to it. 

1 Thief, 'Tis in the malice of mankind, that he 
thus advises us; not to have us thrive in our 
mystery. 

2 Thief. I '11 believe him as an enemy, and give 
over my trade. 

1 Thief. Let us first see peace in Athens. Theie 
is no time so miserable, but a man may be true.^ 

lEweunt Thieves. 

Enter flavius. 

Flav. O you gods ! 
Is yon despised and ruinous man my lord ? 
Full of decay and failing ? O monument 
And wonder of good deeds evilly bestow'd ! 
What an alteration of honor has 
Desperate want made ! 

What viler thing upon the earth, than friends. 
Who can bring noblest minds to basest ends ? 



1 Honest. 
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How rarely ^ does it meet with this time's guise, 
When man was wish'd ^ to love his enemies ! 
Grrant, I may ever love, and rather woo 
Those that would mischief me, than those that do I 
He has caught me in his eye : I will present 
My honest grief unto him ; and, as my Lord, 
Still serve him with my life. — My dearest master i 

TiMOir comes forward from his cave. 

IHmon, Away ! what art thou ? 

Flav, Have you forgot me, sir ? 

limon. Why dost ask that? I have torgoi all 
men: 
Then, if thou grant'st thou 'rt a man, I have forgot 
thee. 

Ftav. An honest poor servant of yours. 

Timon. TLta 

I know thee not : I ne'er had honest man 
About me, I : all that I kept were knaves. 
To serve in meat to villains. 

Flav, The gods are witness. 

Ne'er did poor steward wear a truer grief 
For his undone lord, than mine eyes for you. 

Timon. What, dost thou weep? — Come nearer: 
then I love thee. 
Because thou art a woman, and disclaim'st 
Flinty mankind, whose eyes do never give. 
But thorough lust and laughter. Pity 's sleeping : 



How happily. ^ Hecoimnended. 
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Strange times, that weep with laughing, not with 

weeping ! 
Flav. I beg of you to know me, good my lord; 
To accept my grief; and, whilst this poor weal& 

lasts. 
To entertain me as your steward still. 

Tmon. Had I a steward so true, so just, and 

now 
So comfortable ? It almost turns 
My dangerous nature wild. Let me behold 
Thy face. Surely, this man was born of woman. 
Forgive my general and exceptless rashness, 
You perpetual-sober gods ! I do proclaim 
One honest man, — mistake me not, — ^but one ; 
No more, I pray, — ^and he is a steward. 
How fain would I have hated all mankind. 
And thou redeem'st thyself ! But all, save thee» 
I fell with curses. 

Methinks, thou art more honest now than wise ; 
For. by oppressing and betraying m'e. 
Thou mightst have sooner got ahother service : 
For many so arrive at second masters. 
Upon their first lord's neck. But tell me true^ 
(For I must ever doubt, though ne'er so sure) 
Is not thy kindness subtle, covetous. 
If not a usuring kindness ; and, as rich men deal 

gifts. 
Expecting in return twenty for one ? 

Flav. No, my most worthy master in whose 

breast 
Doubt and suspect, alas, are placed too late : 
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You should have fear'd false times, when you did 

feast: 
Suspect still comes where an estate is least. 
That which I show. Heaven knows, is merely love. 
Duty and zeal to your unmatched mind. 
Care of your food and living : and, believe it, 
My most honor'd lord, ^ 
For any benefit that points to me. 
Either in hope or present, I 'd exchange 
For this one wish ; — that you had power and wealth 
To requite me, by making rich yourself. 

Timon. Look thee, 'tis so ! — thou singly honest 

man. 
Here, take : the gods out of my misery 
Have sent thee treasure. Go, live rich, and nappy ; 
But thus condition'd : — thou shalt build from men ; ^ 
Hate all, curse all ; show charity to none ; 
But let the famish'd flesh slide from the bone, . 
Ere thou relieve the be^ar : give to dogs 
What, thou deniest to men: let pnsnns swallow 

them, 
Debts wither them to nothing. Be men like blasted 

woods. 
And may diseases lick up their false bloods ! 
And so, farewell, and thrive. 

Flav, O, let me stay. 

And comfort you, my master. 

Timon. If thou hatest 



1 Remote from human habitatioD84 
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Curses; stay not ; fly, whilst thou 'it bless'd and 

free. 
Ne*cr see thou man, and let me ne'er see thee. 

lExeunt, severally. 



ACT V. 

8CBNB I. 

Tlie same. Before Timon*s cave. 
Enter poet and fainter ; timon behind, unseen. 

Paint, As I took note of the place, it cannot be 
far where he abides. 

Poet. What 's to be thought of him ? Does the 
rumor hold for true, that he is so full of gold ? 

Paint, Certain. Alcibiades reports it; Phr3mia 
and Timandra had gold of him : he likewise enriched 
poor straggling soldiers with great quantity. *Tis 
said, he gave unto his steward a mighty sum. 

Poet. T)ien this breaking oi his has been but a 
try for his friends. 

Paint. Nothing else : you shall see him a palm in 
Athens again, and floriah with the highest. There- 
fore, 'tis not amiss, we tender our loves to him, in 
this supposed distress of his : it will show honestly 
in us ; and is very likely to load our purposes with 
what they travel for, if it be a just and true report 
that goes of his having. 

Poet, What have you now to present unto him ? 
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Paint. Nothing at this time but my visitation; 
only I will promise him an excellent piece. 

Poet, I must serve him so too ; tell him of an 
intent that 's coming toward him. 

Paint, Good as the best. Promising is the very 
air o' the time ; it opens the eyes of expectation : 
performance is ever the duller for his act ; and, but 
in the plainer and simpler kind of people, the deed 
of saying ^ is quite out of use. To promise is most 
courtly and fashionable : performance is a kind of 
will, or testament, which argues a great sickness in 
his judgment that makes it. 

Titnon, Excellent workman ! Thou canst not 
paint a man so bad as is thyself. 

Poet, I am thinking, what I shall say I have pro- 
vided for him : it must be a personating of himself, 
a satire against the softness of prosperity ; with a 
discovery of the infinite flatteries that follow youth 
and opulency. 

Timon, Must thou needs stand for a villain in 
thine own work ? Wilt thou whip thine ovm faults 
in other men ? Do so ; I have gold for thee. 

Poet, Nay, let 's seek him : 
Then do we sin against our own estate. 
When we may profit meet, and come too late. 

Paint, True: 
When the day serves, before black-comer'd night» 
Find what thou want'st by free and offer'd light. 



1 i. e. tbe doing of that which we said we would do. 
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Come. 

'Hmon. I '11 meet you at the turn. What a god 'n 
gold. 
That he is worshipped in a baser temple. 
Than where swine feed ! 
'Tis thou that riggest the baric, and plough'st the 

foam; 
Settlest admired reverence in a slave. 
To thee be worship ; and thy saints for aye 
Be crown'd with plagues, that thee alone obey ! 
Fit I do meet them. Ipdvancing. 

Poet. Hail, worthy Timon ! 

Paint, Our late noble master. 

Timon. Have I once lived to see two honest men ? 

Poet. Sir, 
Having often of your open bounty tasted, 
Hearing you were retired, your friends fallen off, 
Whose thankless natures— ->-0 abhorred spirits ! 
Not all the whips of heaven are large enough^- 
What ? to you. 

Whose star-like nobleness gave life and influence 
To their whole being ! I 'm rapt, and cannot cover 
The monstrous bulk of this ingratitude 
With any size of words. 

TVnuMi. Let it go naked, men may see't the 
better. 
Yon, that are honest, by being what yon are* 
Make tiiem best seen and known. 

Paint. He and myself 

Have travelled in the great shower of your gifts. 
And Bweetiy felt it. 
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. Union, Ay, you are honest men. 

Paint. We are hither come to offer you our 

service. 
Thnon, Most honest men! Why, how shall I 
requite you ? 
Can you eat roots, and drink cold water ? no. 
Both, What we can do, we '11 do, to do you ser- 
vice, 
TTifion. You are honest men. You have heard 
that I have gold ; 
I am sure, you have : speak truth : you are honest 
men. 
Paint, So it is said, my nohle lord ; hut therefore 
Came not my friend nor I. 

Timon, Good honest men! — ^Thou draw'st a 
counterfeit * 
Best in all Athens : thou art, indeed, the hest ; 
Thou counterfeit'st most lively. 

Paint. So, so, my lord. 

Timon, Even so, sir, as I say : — and, for thy 
fiction, [to the Poet, 

Why, thy verse swells with stuff so fine and smooth. 
That thou art even natural in thine art. 
But, for all this, my honest-natured friends, 
I must needs say, you have a little fault : 
Marry, 'tis not monstrous in you ; neither wish I, 
You take much pains to mend. 



* A portrait was so called in our author's tioiie. 
SHAK. Mm m 
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Both. Beseech your honor, - 

To make it known to us. 

Timon. You 'U take it ill. 

Both, Most thankfully, my lorcL 

Timott. Will you, indeed ? 

Both. Douht it not, worthy lord. 

Timon. There 's ne'er a one of you hut trusts a 
knave. 
That mightily deceives you. 

Both. Do we, my lord } 

TUnon, Ay, and you hear him cog, see him dis- 
semble. 
Know his gross patchery, love him, feed him. 
Keep in your bosom : yet remain assured. 
That he 's a made-up ^ Viilain. 

Painf. I know none such, my lord. 

Poet. Nor I. 

Timon. Look you, I love you well : I '11 give Toa 
gold. 
Rid n^ these villains from your companies : 
Hang them, or stab them, drown them in a draught. 
Confound them by some course, and come to me, 
I '11 give you gold enough. 

Both. Name them, my lord ; let 's know them. 

Tmon. Yo« that way, and yoa this^ but two in 
company. 
Each man apart, all single and alone^ 
Yet an arch-villain keeps him company. 



• Complete. 
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If, where thou art, two villains shall not be, 

[to the Painter. 
Come not near him.^^If thou wouldst not reside 

[to the Poet. 
But where one villain is, then him abandon. 
Hence ! pack ! there 's gold ; ye came for gold, ye 

slaves ! 
You have done work for me; there's pa3rment. 

Hence ! 
Yon are an alchymist ; make gold of that. 
Out, rascal dogs ! 

[Exit, beating and driving them out. 

SCBNB II. 

The same. 

Enter flavius and two ssmatoes, 

Flav. It is in vain that you would speak with 
Timon ; 
For he is set so only to himself. 
That nothing but himself, which looks like man. 
Is friendly with him. 

1 Se. Bring us to his cave. 

It is our part, and promise to the Athenians, 
To speak with Timon. 

2 Se. At all times alike 

Men are not still the same. 'Twas time and griefs 
That framed him thus : time, with his fairer hand. 
Offering the fortunes of his former days. 
The former man may make him. Bring us to him. 
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And chauce it as it may. 

Flav, Here is his cave. 

Peace and content be here ! Lord Timon ! Timon ! 
Look out, and speak to friends. The Athenians, 
By two of their most reverend senate, greet thee. 
Speak to them, noble Timon. 

Enter timon. 

Timon, Thou sun, that comfort'st, burn ! — Speak, 
and be hang'd : 
For each true word, a blister ; and each false 
Be as a cauterizing to the root o' the tongue. 
Consuming it with speaking ! 

1 8e, Worthy Timon, 

Timon, Of none but such as you, and you of 

Timon. 

2 Se, The senators of Athens greet thee, Timon. 
Timon, I thank them ; and would send them back 

the plague, 
Could I but catch it for them. 

1 Se. O, forget 
What we are sorry for ourselves in thee. 
The senators, with one consent of love. 
Entreat thee back to Athens ; who have thought 
On special dignities, which vacant lie 

For thy best use and wearing. 

2 Se, They confess 
Toward thee forgetfulness too general, gross ; 
Which now the public body, — which doth seldom 
Play the recanter, — ^feeling in itself 



u-^ 
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A lack of Timon's aid, hath sense withal 

Of its own fall, restraining aid to Timon ; 

And send forth us, to make their sorrow'd render,^ 

Together with a recompense more fruitful 

Than their offence can weigh down hj the dram ; 

Ay, even suck heaps and sums of love and wealth. 

As shall to thee blot out what wrongs were theirs. 

And write in thee the figures of their love. 

Ever to read them thine. 

TVffton. You witch me in it ; 

Surprise me to the very brink of tears. 
Lend me a fool's heart, and a woman's eyes. 
And I '11 beweep these comforts, worthy senators. 

1 Se. Therefore, so please thee to return with us. 
And of our Athens (thine and ours) to take 

The captainship, thou shalt be met with thanks, 
Allow'd ^ with absolute power, and thy good name 
live with authority : so soon we shall drive back 
Of Alcibiades the approaches wild ; 
Who, like a boar too savage, doth root up 
His country's peace. 

2 Se. And shakes his threatening sword 
Against the walls of Athens. 

1 Se, Therefore, Timon, 

Timon, Well, sir, I will; therefore I will, sir: 
thus, — 
If Alcibiades kill my countrymen. 



> ConfeBsioa. * Licentted. 
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Let Alcibiades know this of Timon, 

That Timon cares not : but if he sack fair Athens* 

And take our goodly aged men by the beards « 

Giving our holy virgins to the stain 

Of contumelious, beastly, mad-brain'd war ; 

Then, let him know, — and,- tell him, Timon speaks 

it. 
In pity of our aged, and our youth, . 
I cannot choose but tell him, that — ^I care not^ 
And let him take 't at worst ; for their knives care 

not. 
While you have throats to answer : for myself. 
There 's not a whittle ^ in the unruly camp. 
But I do prize it at my love before 
The reverend'st throat in Athens. So I leave you 
To the protection of the prosperous ^ gods. 
As thieves to keepers. 

Fktv^ Stay not ; all 's in vain. 

TVmoft. Why, I was writing of my epitaph ; 
It will be seen to-morrow : my long sickness 
Of health and living now begins to mend. 
And nothing brings me all things. Go, live still : 
Be Alcibiades your plague, you his, 
And last so long enough ! 

1 8e. We speak in vain. 

Timon, But yet I love my country ; and am not 
One that rejoices in the common wreck. 



A clasp knife. * Propitious. 
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As common bruit ^ doth put it. 

1 Se, ' Thot 'a well i^oke. 
Timon, Commend me to my loving country- 
men, 

1 Se. Hieae words become your Hps as tbey pass 

through them. 

2 S£, And enter in oar ears, like great triumpfaers 
In their applauding gates. 

Timon, Commend me to them ; 

And tell them* that, to ease them of thdr griefs. 
Their fears of hostile strokes, their aches, losses. 
Their pangs of loTe, with other incident throes 
That nature's fragile vessel doth sustain 
In life's uncertain voyage, I will some kindness do 

them: 
I 'U teach them to prevent wild Alcibiades' wrath. 

2 JSe. 1 like this well ; he will return again*. 

THmon. I have a tree, which grows here in my 
close, 
Ths^ mine own use invites me to cut down. 
And shortly must I fell it. Tell my friends. 
Tell Athens, in the sequence of degree. 
From high to low throughout, that whoso please 
To stop affliction, let him take his haste. 
Come hither, ere my tree hath felt the axe. 
And hang himself. I pray you, do my greeting. 

Flav, Trouble him no farther ; thus you still shall 
find him. 



' Report. 
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Timon, Come not to me again ; but eay to Athens, 
Timon hath made his everlasting mansion 
Upon the beached verge of the salt flood ; 
Whom once a day with his embossed ^ froth 
The turbulent surge shall cover ; thither come, 
And let my grave-stone be your oracle. 
Lips, let sour words go by» and language end : 
What is amiss, plague and infection mend ! 
Graves only be melius works, and death their gain ! 
Sun, hide thy beams ! Timon hath done his reign. 

[Exit Timon. 

1 Se, His discontents are unremovably 
Coupled to nature. 

2 Se, Our hope in him is dead : let us return. 
And strain what other means is left unto us 

In our dear * peril. 

1 Se. It requires swift foot. [Exeunt. 

SCENE III. 

The walls of Athens. 
Enter two senators and iiessenoer. 

1 8e, Thou hast painfully discovered: are hi& 
files 
As full as thy report ? 

Mes. I have spoke the least : 

Besides, his expedition promises 



1 Swollen. 3 Dreadful, 
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Present approach. 

2 Se, We stand much hazard, if they bring not 

Timon. 
Mes. I met a courier, one mine ancient friend ; — 
Whom, though in general part we were opposed. 
Yet our old love made a particular force. 
And made us speak like friends. This man was 

riding 
From Aldbiades to Hmon's cave. 
With letters of entreaty, which imported 
His fellowship i' the cause against your city. 
In part for his sake moved. 

Enter senators /rom Timon, 

1 Se, Here come our brothers. 

3 Se, No talk of Timon ; nothing of him expect. 
The enemies' drum is heard, and fearful scouring 
Doth choke the air with dust. In, and prepare. 
Ours is the fall, I fear ; our foes the snare. [Exeunt, 



SCENE lY. 

The woods, Timon* s cave, and a tombstone seen. 

Enter soldier, seeking Timon, 

Sol, By all description this should be the place. 
Who *8 here ? speak, ho ! — No answer ? — What is 

thi8.> 
Timon is dead, who hath outstretched his span. 
Some beast rear'd this ; there does not live a man. 
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Dead, sure ; and tihis bis grave. 

What 's on this tomb I cannot read ; the diaracter 

I '11 take with wax. 

Our captain hath in every figure skill ; 

An aged interpreter* though young in days. 

Before proud Athens he 's set down by this. 

Whose fall the mark of his ambition is. [JBjnt, 



SCBNS T. 

Before the walls of Athens. 

TVumpets sound. Enter ALCiBiADBS^and forces. 

Ale. Sound to this coward and lascivious town 
Our terrible approach. [a parley sounded. 

Unter sbnatobs on the walls. 

Till now, you have gone on, and fill'd the time 
With all licentious measure, making your wills 
The scope of justice : till now, myself, and such 
As slept within the shadow of your power. 
Have wander'd with our traversed arms,^ and 

breathed 
Our sufferance vainly. Now the time is flush,* 
When crouching marrow, in the bearer strong, 
Cries, of itself, • No more :' now breathless wrong 
Shall sit and pant in your great chairs of ease ; 
And pursy insolence shall break his wind 



* Arms across. * Mature. 
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With fear and horrid flight. 

1 Se, Noble and young. 
When thy first griefs were bat a mere conceit. 
Ere thou hadst power, or we had cause of fear« 
We sent to thee, to give thy rages balm. 

To wipe out our ingratitude, with loves 
Above their quantity. 

2 Se, So did we woo 
Transformed Timon to our city's love, . 

By humble message and by promised means.^ 
We were not all unkind, nor all deserve 
The common stroke of war. 

1 Se. These walls of ours 
Were not erected by their hands, from whom 
You have received your griefs ; nor are they such, 
That these great towers, trophies, and schools 

should fiedl 
For private faults in them. 

2 Se. Nor are they living. 
Who were the motives that you first went out : 
Shame, that they wanted cunning, in excess 
Hath broke their hearts. March, noble lord, 

, Into our city with thy banners spread: 
By decimation, and a tithed death, 
(If thy revenges hunger for that food 
Which Nature loathes) take thou the destined 

tenth; 
And by the hazard of the spotted die 



1 i. e. by promising him a competent sabsistence 



I 
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Let die the spotted. 

1 Se, All have not offended ; 
For those that were, it is not square,^ to take» 
On those that are, revenges : crimes, like lands. 
Are not inherited. Then, dear countryman, 
Bring in thy ranks, but leave without thy rage : 
Spare thy Athenian cradle, and those kin. 
Which, in the bluster of thy wrath, must fall 
With those that have offended : like a shepherd. 
Approach the fold, and cull the infected forth, 
But kill not altogether. 

2 Se. >What thou wilt. 
Thou rather shalt enforce it with thy smile. 
Than hew to 't with thy sword. 

1 Se. Sf t but thy foot 
Against our rampired gates, and they shall ope ; 
So thou wilt send thy gentle heart before. 

To say, thou It enter friendly. 

2 Se, Throw thy glove. 
Or any token of thine honor else. 

That thou wilt use the ware as thy redress. 
And not as our confusion, all thy powers 
Shall make their harbor in our town, till we 
Have seal'd thy full desire. 

Ale. Then there *s my giove : 

Descend, and open your uncharged ports.* 
Those enemies of Timon's, and mine own. 
Whom you yourselves shall set out for reproof. 



Not equitable. ^ Unattacked gates. 
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Fall, and no more : and, to atone ^ your fears 
With my more noble meaning, — not a man 
Shall pass his quarter, or offend the stream 
Of regular justice in your city's bounds. 
But shall be remedied, to your public laws 
At heaviest answer. 
. Both, 'Tis most nobly spoken. 

Ale, Descend, and keep your words. 

The Senators descend, and open the gates. 

Enter soldier. 

Sol, My noble general, Timon is dead ; 
Entomb'd upon the very hem o' the sea : 
And, on his grave-stone, this insculpture. which 
With wax I brought away, whose soft impression 
Interprets for my poor ignorance. 

Ale, [reads.'] 'Here lies a wretched corse, of 

wretched soul bereft. 
Seek not my name : a plague consume you wicked 

caitiffs left ! 
Here lie I Timon, who, alive, all living men did 

'hate. 
Pass by, and curse thy fill ; but pass, and stay not 

here thy gait.' 



These well express in thee thy latter spirits. 



1 Reconcile. 
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Though thou abhorr'dst in us our human griefs, 
Scom'dst our brain's flow»^ and those our droplerts, 

which 
From niggard nature fall, yet rich conceit 
Taught thee to make vast Neptune weep for aye 
On thy low grave, on faults forgiven. Dead 
Is noble Timon ; of whose memory 
Hereafter more. — Bring me into your city. 
And I will use the olive with my sword ; 
Make war breed peace, make peace stint' war; 

make each 
Prescribe to other, as each other's leech.' 
I^et our drums strike. [E,reunt, 



• Tears. * Stop* * Phyiician. 
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HISTORICAL MOTICL 
or 

TITUS ANDRONICUS. 



This sanguinary and disgusting tragedy is sitill suf- 
fered to retain its place among the works of our 
author, although it is rejected by all the commentators 
and critics except Capell and SchlegeL The editors 
of the first folio edition however have included it i-n 
that volume, which implies that they considered tli« 
play as his production. George Meres enumerates it 
among his works in 1598, and this author was per- 
sonally esteemed and consulted by our poet. It is now 
generally supposed that the present drama found ad- 
mission into the original complete edition of Shak- 
speare's works only because he had written a few lines 
in it, assisted in its revisal, or produced it on the 
stage. A tradition to this effect is mentioned by 
Ravenscroft in the preface to his alteration of this 
tragedy, as acted at Drury Lane in 1687, where he 
says, * I have been told by some anciently conversant 
with the stage, that it was not originally Shakspeare's, 
but was brought by a private author to be acted ; and 
he gave only some master- touches to one or two of the 
principal parts.' The events of this drama are not of 
historical occurrence, but were probably borrowed 
from an old ballad on the same subject entered on the 
books of the Stationers' Company in 1.593, about 

AVAE. Z. S 
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which period it appears to have been written. Mr. 
Malone has marked with double inverted commas 
those passages, in which he supposes the hand of 
Shakspeare may be traced. 

< All the editors and critics/ remarks Dr. Johnson, 
' agree in supposing this play spurious. 1 see no rea- 
son for differing from them ; for the color of the style 
is wholly different from that of the other plays ; and 
there is an attempt at regular versification, and arti- 
ficial closes, not always inelegant, yet seldom pleasing. 
The barbarity of the spectacles, and the general 
massacre, which are here exhibited, can scarcely be 
conceived tolerable to any audience ; yet we are told 
by Jonson, that they were not only borne, but praised. 
That ShaRspeare wrote any pi^rt, though Theobald 
declares it incontestable, I see no reason for be- 
lieving.' 
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ARGUMENT. 



Titus Andronicas, a Roman general, in a successful campaign 
against the Goths, takes captive their queen Tamora with 
her three sons, and conveys t}iem to Rome in triumph, 
where one of the youths is inhumanly sacrificed by the con- 
queror at the tomb of his children who had been slain in 
battle. Eager for revenge, the artful Tamora makes a fa> 
Torable impression on the heart of the emperor Saturninus, 
and becomes the partner of his throne. By the contrivance 
of her two sons, and a IVloorish paramour named Aaron, she 
procures the assassination of Bassianus, the emperor's 
brother ; while his wife Lavinia, the daughter of Titus, is 
deprived of her tongue and hands by the Gothic princes, 
in order to prevent a discovery of the ill usage which she 
had previously sustained. Two sons of Titus shortly after 
suffer death for their supposed participation in the murder 
of Bassianus : the real perpetrators are at length discovered; 
and the enraged father, hvving decoyed the young men to 
his house, puts a period to their existence, and serves up 
their mangled relics to their mother in a banquet. The un- 
fortunate Lavinia falls by the band of her father, who af- 
terwards sacrifices the empress to his fury, for which he is 
slain by S.ituminus» who in his turn loses his crown and 
life by the sword of Lucius, the only surviving son of Titus, 
who procureis a repeal of his bsmishment by means ot a 
Gothic army, and is proclaimed emperor by the senate and 
people. 



'J 
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PERSONS REPRESENTED. 



Sati7rnivu8, son to the late emperor of Rome, and afterwards 

deolared emperor himself. 
Bassiaws, brother to Satarninus ; in lore with Larinia. 
TiTvs AvDRONicus, a noble Roman, general against the Goths. 
Mabcus Androkicus, tribune of the people ; and brother to 

Titcs. 
Lccivs, 'v 

QuiHTUS. f ^^ ^^ ^.^^^ Andronicus. 

Marttvb, ^ 

Mvrtva, ^ 

t^ouwo Lvciut, a boy, son to Lneins. 

Purl firs, son to Marons tne tribune. 

^MiLTVs, a noble Roman. 

Alarbvs, "J 

Chiron, S sons to Tamora. 

DEMXTRItrt, 3 

Aaron, a Moor, belored by Tamora. 

Captain, Tribunr, Mxssbi^sr, and Clown ; Romans. 

Ooths and Romans. 



Tamora, queen of the Goths. 
LariKiA, daughter to Titus Andronicus. 
NuRsc, and a black Child. 

Kinsmen of Titue, Senators, Tribunes, Officers, Soldiers, 

and Attendants. 

ScBKE, Rome, and the country near it. 



TITUS ANDRQNICUS. 



ACT I. 

BCBNB Z. 

Rome, Before the CapitoL 

The tomb of the Andrmici appearing; the TViHnes 
and Senaton aloft ^ as in the senate. Enter, bebv^n 
8ATUBNINU8 and his followers on one side, and 
BASsiANus and his followers on the other, with 
drum and colors. 

Sat, Noble patricians, patrons of my right. 
Defend the justice of my cause with arms ; 
And, countrymen, my loving followers. 
Plead my successive title ^ with your swords. 
I am his first-bom son, that was the last 
That ware the imperial diadem of Rome ; 
Then let my father's honors live in me. 
Nor wrong mine age ^ with this indignity. 

Bas, Romans, — ^friends, followers, favorers of my 
right, — 



> My title to the succession. 

* 1. e. my seniority in point of age. 
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If ever BassianuB,, Cesar's son. 
Were gracious in the eyes of royal Rome, 
Keep then this passage to the Capitol ; 
" And suffer not dishonor to approach 

The imperial seat, to virtue consecrate. 

To justice, continence, and nobility : 
" But let desert in pure election shine ; 

And, Romans, fight for freedom in your choice. 



<« 



«f 



Enter mabcus andronicus aloft, with the crown. 

Mar. Princes, — that strive by factions and by 
friends 
Ambitiously for rule and empery, — 
Know, that the people of Rome, for whom we staad 
A special party, have; by common voice. 
In election for the Roman empery. 
Chosen Andronicus, surnamed Pius 
For many good and great deserts to Rome. 
A nobler man, a braver warrior, 
lives not this day within the city waUs : 
He by the senate is accited ^ home 
From weary wars against the barbarous Goths ; 
That, with his sons, a terror to our foes. 
Hath yoked a nation strong, train'd up in arms. 
Ten years are spent, since first he undertook 
This cause of Rome» and chastised with his arms 
Our enemies' pride. Five times he hath return'd 
Bleeding to Rome, bearing his valiant sons ' 



1 Summoned, 
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In coffins from the field ; 
And now at last, laden with honor's spoils. 
Returns the good Andronicus to Rome, 
Renowned Titus, florishing in arms. 
Let tt$ entreat, — ^by honor of his name. 
Whom worthily you would have now succeed , 
And in the Capitol and senate's right. 
Whom you pretend to honor and adore ; — 
That you withdraw, you, and abate your strength ; 
Dismiss your followers, and, as suitors should. 
Plead your deserts in peace and humbleness. 

Sat, How fair the tribune speaks to calm my 
thoughts ! 

Bos. Marcus Andronicus, so I do affy ^ 
In thy uprightness and integrity. 
And so I love and honor thee and thine, 
Thy nobler brother Titus, and his sons. 
And her, to whom my thoughts are humbled all, 
Gracious Lavinia, Rome's rich ornament ; — 
That I will here dismiss my loving friends ; 
And to my fortunes, and the people's favor, 
Commit my cause in balance to be weigh'd. 

[Exeunt the followers of Bassianus, 

Sat. Friends, that have been thus forward in my 
right, 
I thank you all, and here dismiss you all ; 
And to the love and favor of my country 



1 Confide. 
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Commit myself, my person, and the cause. 

lExeunt tk&foilowers of Satwrnimu* 
Rome, be as just and gracious unto me, 
As I am confident and kind to thee. 
Open the gates, and let me in. 
Bos, Tribunes 1 and me, a poor competitor. 
[Satuminua and Basnamu go into the Capitol, and 

exeunt toith Senatore, Marcue, 8fC. 

scKirs II. 

The eame. 

Enter captain and others. 

Cap, Romans, make way : the good Andronicus, 
Patron of virtue, Rome's best champion. 
Successful in the battles that he fights, 
With honor and with fortune is returned. 
From where he circumscribed with his sword. 
And brought to yoke, the eneoiies of Rome* 

Florish of trumpets, SfC, Enter mutius and mak- 
Tius : after them, two men bearing a coffin covered 
with black; then quintus and lucius. After 
them, TITUS ANDBONicus ; and then tamoba, with 

ALABBUS, GHIBON, DBMBTBIUS, AABON, and Other 

Goths, prisoners ; soldiers and people following. 
The bearers set down the coffin, and Titus speaks. 

Tit, Hail, Rome, victorious in thy mourning 
weeds ! 
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Lo, as the Bark, that hath discharged her fraught. 

Returns with precious lading to the bay. 

From whence at first she weigh'd her anchorage, 

Cometh Andronicus, bound with laurel boughs. 

To resalute his country with his tears ; 

Tears of true joy for his return to Rome. 

Thou great defender of this Capitol,^ 

Stand gracious to the rites that we intend ! 

Romans, of five and twenty valiant sons. 

Half of the number that king Priam had. 

Behold the pooj: remains, alive and dead ! 

These, that survive, let Rome reward with love ; 

These, that I bring unto their latest home. 

With burial amongst their ancestors. 

Here Goths have given me leave to sheathe my 

sword. 
Titus, unkind, and careless of thine own, 
Why suffer'st thou thy sons, unburied yet. 
To hover on the dreadful shore of Styz ? 
Make way to lay them by their brethren. 

[the tomb it openei. 
There greet in silence,' as the dead are wont, 
And sleep in .peace, slain in your country's wars ! 
O sacred receptacle of my joys. 
Sweet cell of virtue and nobility. 
How many sons of mine hast thou in store» 
That thou wilt never render to me more ! 

Lucius. Give us the proudest prisoner of the Gk)ths» 



Jopiter, to whom the Capitol was Bacrad. 



n 
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That we may hew his limbs, and, on a pile. 
Ad manes fratrum sacrifice his flesh, 
Before this earthly prison of their bones ; 
That so the shadows be not unappeased. 
Nor we disturbed with prodigies on earth.^ 

TU. I give him you ; the noblest that sorvives. 
The eldest son of this distressed queen. 

Tam. Stay, Roman brethren! — Gracious con- 
queror. 
Victorious Titus, rue the tears I shed, 
A mother's tears in passion < for her ^on : 
And, if thy sons were ever dear to thee, 
O, think my son to be as dear to me. 
Sufficeth not, that we are brought to Rome, 
To beautify thy triumphs, and return. 
Captive to thee and to thy Roman yoke ; 
But must my sons be slaughtered in the streets. 
For valiant doings in their country's cause f 
O ! if to fight for king and commonweal 
Were piety in thine, it is in these. 
Andronicus, stain not thy tomb with blood. 
Wilt thou draw near the nature of the gods ? 
Draw near them then in being merciful. 
Sweet mercy is nobilit/s true badge : 
Thrice-noble T^tus, spare my first-bom son. 

Tit. Patient yourself, madam, and pardon me. 
These are their brethren, whom you Goths beheld 



> It was supposed by the ancients that the ghosts of an* 
buried people appeared to solicit the rites of funeral. 
* Suffering. 
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Alive, and dead ; and for their brethren slain. 
Religiously they ask a sacrifice. 
To this your son is mark'd ; and die he must. 
To appease their groaning shadows that are gone. 

Lucius, Away with him ! and make a fire vtraigbt ; 
And with our swords, upon a pile of wood. 
Let 's hew his limbs, till they be clean consumed. 

[Exeunt Lucius, Quintus, Martius^ 
and Mutius, with Alarbus. 

Tarn, O cruel, irreligious piety ! 

Chi, Was ever Scythia half so barbarous ? 

Dem» Oppose not Scythia to ambitious Rome. 
Alarbus goes to rest ; and we survive 
To tremble under Titus' threatening look. 
Then, madam, stand resolved ; but hope withal. 
The self-same gods, that arm'd the queen of Troy 
With opportunity of sharp revenge 
Upon the Thracian tyrant in his tent. 
May favor Tamora, the queen of Goths, 
(When Goths were Goths, and Tamora was queen) 
To quit ^ the bloody wrongs upon her foes. 

Re-enter lucius, quinttjs, martius, and mutius, 
with their swords bloody, 

Lucius, See, lord and father, how we have per* 
form*d 
Our Roman rites : Alarbus' limbs are lopp'd, 

* Requite. 
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And entrails feed the sacrificing fire, 
Whose smoke, like incense, doth perfume the sky. 
Remaineth naught, but to inter our brethren; 
And with loud 'larums welcome them to Rome. 

TU. Let it be so, and let Andronicus 
Make this his latest farewell to their souls. 

[trumpets saundedt and the coffins laid in the ten^. 

In peace and honor rest you here, my sons ; 

Rome's readiest champions, repose you here in 
rest. 

Secure from worldly chances and mishaps ! 
" Here lurks no treason, here no envy swells, 
" Here grow no damned grudges; here are no 

storms, 
" No noise, but silence and eternal sleep : 

Enter lavinia. 

In peace and honor rest you here, my sons ! 

Lav. In peace and honor live lord Titus long ; 
My noble lord and father, live in fame ! 
Lo ! at this tomb my tributary tears 
I render, for my brethren's obsequies ; 
And at thy feet I kneel, with tears of joy 
Shed on the earth, for thy return to Rome. 
O, bless me here with thy victorious hand. 
Whose fortunes Rome's best citizens applaud. 

Tit, Kind Rome, that hast thus lovingly re* 
served 
The cordial of mine age to glad my heart *— 
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lATinia, live ; outlive diy father's days. 
And fame's eternal date, for virtue's praise ! ^ 

Enter habcits akd^okicvs, SATvaKiKUs, BASsiANim, 

and others. 

Mar, Long live lord Titus, my beloved brother, 
Ghracious triumpher in the eyes of Rome t 

IHt, Thanks, gentle tribune, noble brother Marcus. 

Mar. And welcome, nephews, from successful 
wars. 
You that survive, and you that sleep in fame. 
Fair lords, your fortunes are alike in all. 
That in your country's service drew your swords : 
But safer triumph is this funeral pomp. 
That hath aspired to Solon's happiness. 
And triumphs over chance, in honor's bed.^ 
Titus Andronicus, the people of Rome, 
Whose friend in justice thou hast ever been. 
Send thee by me, their tribune, and their trust* 
This palliament ^ of white and spotless hue ; 
And name thee in election for the empire, 
With these our late-deceased emperor's sons. 
Be candidatus then, and put it on, 
And help to set a head on headless Rome. 

Tit. A better head her glorious body fits. 
Than his, that shakes for age and feebleness. 



^ ' i. e. lie wishes that her life may be longer than his, tnd 
her praise longer than fame.' — ^Johnson. 

' The maxim of Solon here alluded to is, that no man can 
be pronounced huppy before his death. * Robe* 



1 
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What ! should I don ' this robe, and trouble you ? 
Be chosen with proclamations to-day ; 
To-morrow, yield up rule, resign my life. 
And set abroad new business for you all ? 
Rome, I have been thy soldier forty years. 
And led my country's strength successfully ; 
And buried one and twenty valiant sons. 
Knighted in field, slaiu manfully in arms. 
In right and service of their noble country. 
Give me a staff of honor for mine age, 
But not a sceptre to control the world. 
Upright he held it, lords, that held it last. 

Mar, Titus, thou shalt obtain and ask the em* 
pery. 

Bat. Proud and ambitious tribune, canst thou 
tell ? 

Tit. Patience, prince Saturnine. 

Sat. Romans, do me right : 

Patricians, draw your swords, and sheathe them not 
Till Satuminus be Rome's emperor. 
Andronicus, would thou wert shipp'd to hell. 
Rather than rob me of the people's hearts. 

Lucius, Proud Saturnine, interrupter of the good 
That noble-minded Titus means to thee ! 

Tit. Content thee, prince ; \ will restore to thee 
The people's hearts, and wean them from them , 
selves. 

Ba$. Andronicus, I do not flatter thee. 



Put on. 
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But honor thee, and will do till I die. 
My faction if thou strengthen with thy friends, 
I will most thankful be ; and thanks, to men 
Of noble minds, is honorable meed. 

IHi, People of Rome, and people's tribunes here, 
I ask your voices and your suffrages ; 
Will you bestow them friendly on Andronicus ? 

Tri, To gratify the good Andronicus, 
And gratulate his safe return to Rome, 
The people will accept whom he admits. 

Tit, Tribunes, I thank you: and this suit I 
make; 
That you create your emperor's eldest son. 
Lord Saturnine ; whose virtues will, I hope. 
Reflect on Rome, as Titan's ^ rays on €arth. 
And ripen justice in this commonweal. 
Then if you will elect by my advice. 
Crown him, and say, — * Long live our emperor ! ' 

Mar, With voices and applause of every sort. 
Patricians and plebeians, we create 
Lord Satuminus Rome's great emperor ; ' 
And say, — • Long live our emperor Saturnine ! ' 

[a long florish. 

Sat, Htus Andronicus, for thy favors done 
To us in our election this day, 
I give thee thanks in part of thy deserts. 
And will with deeds requite thy gentleness : 
And, for an onset, Titus, to advance 



> The son's. 



^ 
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Thy name and honoraUe family, 

Lavinia will I make my empereia, 

Rome's royal mistress, mistress of my heart. 

And in the sacred Pantheon her espouse. 

Tell me, Andronicus, doth this motion please thee ? 

Tit. It doth, my worthy lord ; and, in this match, 
I hold me highly honor'd of your grace : 
And here, in sight of Ron^e, to Saturnine, — 
King and commander of our commonweal. 
The wide world*s emperor,^-do I consecrate 
My sword, my chariot, and my prisoners ; 
Presents well worthy Rome*8 imperial lord. 
Receive them then, the tribute that I owe. 
Mine honor's ensigns humbled at thy feet. 

Sat. Thanks, noble Titus, father of my life ! 
How proud I am of thee, and of thy gifts, 
Rome shall record ; and, when I do forget 
The least of these unspeakable deserts, 
Romans, forget your fealty to me. - 

Tit. Now, madam, are you prisoner to an em* 
peror; [^o Tamora.. 

To him, tiiat for your honor and your state. 
Will use you nobly, and your followers. 

Sat. A goodly lady, trust me ; of the hue 
That I would choose, were I to choose anew.-^ 
Clear up, fair queen, that cloudy countenance : 
Though diance of war hath wrought tliis change^ of 
cheer,* 



' Couutftnanoe. 
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Thou conuest not to be made a scorn in Rome : 
Princely shall be thy usage every .way. 
(lest on my word, and let not discontent 
Daunt all your hopes. Madam, he comforts you, 
Can make you greater than the queen of Goths. 
Lavinia, you are not displeased with this ? 

Lav, Not I, my lord ; sith ^ true nobiHty 
Warrants tjiese words in princely courtesy. 

Sat, Thanks, sweet Lavinia. — ^Romans, let us go : 
Ransomless here we set our prisoners free. 
Proclaim our honors, lords, with trump and drum. 

Bos, Lord Titus, by your leave, this maid is 
mine. [jewing lAivinia, 

Tit. How, sir? Are you in earnest then, my 
lord ? 

Bas. Ay, noble Titus ; and resolved withal 
To do myself this reason and this right. 

[the emperor courts Tamora in dumb show. 
, Mar, Suum cuique is our Roman justice : 
TThis prince in justice seiseth but his own. 

Lucius, And that he will, and shall, if Lucius 
live. 

Tit, Traitors, avaunt! Where is the emperor's 
guard ? 
Treason, my lord ; Lavinia is surprised. 

Sat, Surprised ! By whom ? 

Bas, By him that justly mwf 



1 Since* 

■HAK. v« 
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Bear his betrothed from all the world away. 

[Exeunt Marcus and Bassianus, with Lavinia. 

Mut. Brothers, help to convey her hence away« 
And with my sword I 'U keep this door safe^ 

[Exeunt Lucius, Quintus, and Martku. 

Tit. Follow, my lord, and I *11 soon bring her back. 

Mut, My lord, you pass not here. 

Tit. What, villain boy t 

Barr'st me my way in Rome ? [Titus kills MutUu. 

Mut. Help, Lucius, help ! 

Re-enter ltjcius. 

Lucius, My lord, you are unjust ; and, more than, 
so. 
In wrongful quarrel you have slain yoiir son. 

Tit, Nor thou nor he are any sons of mine ; 
My sons would never so dishonor me. 
Traitor, restore Lavinia to the emperor. 

Lucius, Dead, if you will ; but not to be his wife. 
That is another's lawful promised love. [Exit. 

" Sat, No, Titus, no ; the emperor needs her not, 
'* Nor her, nor thee, nor any of thy stock. 
" I '11 trust, by leisure, him that mocks me once ; 
" Thee never, nor thy traitorous haughty sons, 
" Confederates all thus to dishonor me. 
" Was there none else in Home to make a stale,' 
•• But Saturnine ? Full well, Andronicus, 
** Agree these deeds with that proud brag of thine. 



' A stalldng-horse- 
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* That suid'st, I begg'd the empire at thy hands. 
" J%t, O monstrous ! what reproachful words are 

these ! 
Sat, But go thy ways; go, give that changing 

piece 
To him that florish'd for her with his sword. 
A valiant son-in-law thou shalt enjoy ; 
One fit to bandy with thy lawless sons. 
To ruffle ^ in the commonwealth of Rome. 

Tit, These words are razors to my woundei 

heart. 
Sat, And therefore, lovely Tamora, queen ol 

Gotl^s,^- 
That, like the stately Phoebe ^ 'mongst her nymphs. 
Dost overshine the gallant'st dames of Rome, — 
If thou be pleased with this my sudden choice. 
Behold, I choose thee, Tamora, for my bride. 
And will create thee emperess of Rome. 
Speak, queen of Goths, dost thou applaud my 

choice ? 
And here I swear by all the Roman gods, — 
Sith 3 priest and holy water are so near. 
And tapers burn so bright, and every thing 
In readiness for Hymeneus stand, — 
I will not resalute the streets of Rome, 
Or cHmb my palace, till from forth this place 
I lead espoused my bride along with me. 



* A ruffler was a bully * Diana. 

* Since. 
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Tom, And here, ia Bight of heaven, to Rome I 
swear. 
If Saturnine advance the queen of QMm, 
She will a handmaid he to his dedrea, 
A loving nurse, a mother to his youth. 

Sat, Ascend, fair queen. Pantheon. — ^Lords, ac- 
company 
Your noble emperor, and his lovely bride. 
Sent by the Heavens for prince Saturnine, 
Whose wisdom hath her fortune conquered : 
There shall we consummate our spousal rites. 

[Exeunt Satuminus and his followers, Teanora 
and her Sons, Aaron and Goths. 
Tit. I am not bid ^ to wait upon this bride. 
Titus, when wert thou wont to Mralk alone. 
Dishonored thus, and challenged of wrongs ? 

Re-enter MAacus, Lucnis, quintus, and martiits. 

Mar. O, Titus, see, O, see, what thou hast done ! 
In a bad quarrel slain a virtuous son. 

Tit. No, foolish tribune, no ; no son of mine ; — 
Nor thou, nor these, confederates in the deed 
That hath dishonor'd all our family ; 
Unworthy brother, and unworthy sons ! 

Lucius. But let us give him burial, as becomes : 
Give Mutius burial with our brethren. 

T^t. Traitors, away ! he rests not in this tomb. 
This monument five hundred years hath stood, 

' Invited. 
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Whicli I have sumptuously re-edified. 
Here none but soldiers and Rome's servitors 
Repose in fame ; none basely slain in brawls. 
Bury him where you can, he comes not here. 

Mar, My lord, this is im^^ety in you. 
My nephew Mutius' deeds do plead for him : 
He must be buried with his brethren. 

Quin. Mar. And shall, or him we will accompany* 
TU. And shall? What villain was it spoke that 

word? 
C2tft». He that would vouch 't in any place but 

here. 
Tit, What, would you bury him in my despite ? 
Mar, No, noble Titus ; but entreat of thee 
To pardon Mutius, and to bury him. 

Tit, Marcus, even thou hast struck upon my 
crest. 
And, with these boys, mine honor thou hast 

wounded : 
My foes I do repute you every one ; 
So trouble me no more, but get you gone. 
Mar, He is not with himself; let us withdraw* 
Qttin, Not I, till Mutius' bones be buried. 

[Marau and the sons of Titus kneel. 
Mar. Brother, for in that name doth Nature 

plead. 
Quin. Father, and in that name doth Nature 

speak. 
TU. Speak thou no more, if all the rest will 
speed. 



^ 
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Mar. Renowned Titus, more than half my 
soul,— 

Lucius^ Dear father, soul and substance of us 
aU. 

Mar, Suffer thy brother Marcuft to inter 
His noble nephew here in virtue's nest. 
That died in honor and Lavinia's cause. 
Thou art a Roman ; be not barbarous : 
The Greeks, upon advice, did bury Ajax, 
That slew himself; and wise Laertes' son 
Did graciously plead for his funerals. 
Let not young Mutius then, that was thy joy. 
Be barr'd his entrance here. 

Tit. Rise, Marcus, rise. 

The dismall'st day is this that e'er I saw. 
To be dishonor'd by my sons in Rome ! — 
Well, bury him, and bury me the next, 

[Mutius is put into the tomb. 

Lucius. There lie thy bones, sweet Mutius, with 
thy friends, 
Till we with trophies do adorn thy tomb ! 

AIL No man shed tears for noble Mutius : ' 
He lives in fame that died in virtue's cause. 

Mar. My lord, — ^to step out of these dreary 
dumps, — 
How comes it, that the subtle queen of Goths 
Is of a sudden thus advanced in Rome ? 

Tit. I know not, Marcus ; but, I know, it is ; 
Whether by device or no, the Heavens can tell. 
Is she not then beholden to the man 
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That brought her for this high good turn so far ? 
Yes, and will nobly him remunerate. 

Florish. Re-etiter, at one side, satukkinx7S, at' 
tended; tamora, chiron, demetrius, and aaron: 
at the other, bassianus, layinia, and others. 

Sat. So, Bassianus, you have play'4 your prize ! ^ 
God give you joy, sir, of your gallant bride. 

Bas, And you of yours, my lord : I say no more. 
Nor wish no less ; and so I take my leave. 

Sat, Traitor, if Rome have law or we have 
power. 
Thou and thy faction shall repent this rape. 

Bas. Rape, call you it, my lord, to seise my own, 
"My true-betrothed love, and now my wife ? 
But let the laws of Rome determine all : 
Meanwhile I am possess'd of that is mine. 

Sat, 'Tis good, sir : you are veiy short with us ; 
But, if we live, we *11 be as sharp with you. 

Bas. My lord, what I have done, as best I may» 
Answer I must, and shall do with my life. 
Only thus much I give your grace to know : — 
By all the duties that I owe to Rome, 
This noble gentleman, lord Titus here, 
Is in opinion and in honor wrong'd ; 
That, in the rescue of Lavinia, 
With his own hand did slay his youngest son. 
In zeal to you, and highly moved to wrath 



^ A technical term in the ancient fencing-school. 



^ 
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To be contrd'd in that he frankly gave. 
Receive him then to favor* Saturnine ; 
That hath express'd himself, in all his deeds, 
A father and a friend to thee and Rome. 

Tit. Prince Bassianuft, leave to plead my deeds : 
'Tis thou, and those, that have dishonor'd me. 
Rome and the righteons Heavens be my judge, 
How I have loved and honor'd Saturnine ! 

Tarn. My worthy lord, if ever Tamdra 
Were gracious in those princely eyes of thine,' 
Then hear me speak indifferently for all ; 
And at my suit, sweet, pardon what is past. 

Sat. What ! madam ! be dishonor*d openly. 
And basely put it up without revenge ? 

Tam. Not so, my lord : the gods of tlome fore- 
fend,! 
I should be author to dishonor you ! 
But, on mine honor, dare I undertake 
For good lord Titus' innocence in all. 
Whose fury, not dissembled, speaks his griefs. 
Then, at my suit, look graciously on him ; 
Lose not so noble a friend on vain suppose. 
Nor with sour looks aMict his gentle heart.-^- 
My lord, be ruled by me ; be won at last ; 
Dissemble all your griefs and discontents. 
You are but newly planted in your throne. 
Lest then the people and patricians too. 
Upon a just survey, take Titus' part. 



> Forbid. 
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And 80 svtpplaat ub for ingratitade, 
(Which Rome reputes to be a heinous sin) 
Yield at entrettte, and then let me alon6 : 
I 'U find a day to massacre them all. 
And rase their faction, and their family. 
The cruel father, and his traitorous soiis. 
To whom I sued for my dear son's life ; 
And make them know^ what 'tis to let a queen 
Kneel in the streets, and be^ for grace in vain. 

Come, come, sweet emperor ; come, Andromcos, 
Take up this good old man, and cheer the heart 
That dies in tempest of thy angry frown. 

Sat, Rise^ Titus, rise; my empress hath pre- 
TaH'd. 

Tit. I thank your majesty, and her, my lotd. 
These words, these looks, infuse new life in me^ 

Tarn. Titus, I am incorporate in Rome, 
A Roman now adopted happily. 
And must advise the emperor for Ins good. 
This day all quarrels die, Androniotis ; 
And let it be mine honor, good my lord. 
That I have retonciled your ^ends and you. 
For you, prince Bassianus, I have pabs'd 
My word and promise to the emperor. 
That you will be more mild and tractable. 
And fear not, lords ; — and you, Lavinia :-^ 
By my advice, all humbled on your knees. 
You shall ask pardon of his majesty. 

Lucius, We do ; and vow to Heaven, and to his 
highness. 
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That, what we did, was mildly, as we might. 
Tendering our sister's honor and our own. 

Mar. That on mine honor here I do protest. 

Sat, Away, and talk not; trouble us no more. 

Tarn. Nay, nay, sweet emperor, we must all be 
friends. 
The tribune and his nephews kneel for grace : 
I will not be denied. Sweet heart, look back. 

Sat^ Marcus, for thy sake, and thy brother's here. 
And at my lovely Tamora's entreats, 
I do remit these young men's heinous faults. 
Stand up. 

Lavinia, though you left me like a churl, 
I found a friend ; and sure as death I swore, 
I would not part a bachelor from the priest. 
Gome, if the emperor's court can feast two brides. 
You are my guest, Lavinia, and your friends : 
This .day shall be a love-day, Tamora. 

7Ht, To-morrow, an it please your majesty. 
To hunt the panther and the hart with me. 
With horn and hound, we '11 give your grace bon 
jour. 

Sat, Be it so, Titus, and gramercy ^ too. 

lE^euHt, 



' Probably here a contraction of grand nterci, i. e. I thank 
you* 



^A^ 
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ACT II. 

BCENB I. 

The same. Before the palace. 

Enter aabon. 

Aaron, Now climbeth Tamora Oljrmpiis' top, 
Safe out of fortune's shot ; and sits aloft. 
Secure of thunder's crack, or lightning's flash ; 
Advanced above pale envy's threatening reach. 
As when the golden sun salutes the mom ; 
And, having gilt the ocean with his beams. 
Gallops the zodiac in his glistering coach. 
And overlooks the highest-peering hills ; — 

So Tamora. 

Upon her wit doth earthly honor wait, 
And virtue stoops and trembles at her frown. 
Then, Aaron, arm thy heart, and fit thy thoughts. 
To mount aloft with thy imperial mistress. 
And mount her pitch ; whom thou in triumph long 
Hast prisoner held, fetter'd in amorous chains ; 
And faster bound to Aaron's charming eyes. 
Than is Prometheus tied to Caucasus. 
Away with slavish weeds and idle thoughts ! 
I will be bright, and shine in pearl and gold. 
To wait upon this new-made emperess. 
To wait, said I ? to wanton with this queen. 
This goddess, this Semiramis ; — this nymph. 
This siren, that will charm Rome's Satumine» 
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And see his shipwreck, and his commonweal's. 
Holla ! what storm is this ? 

Enter chieon and dbmbtrius, braving. 

Dem. Chiron, thy years want wit, thy wit wants 
edge, 
And manners, to intrude where I am graced ; 
And mny, for aught thou know'st, affected ^ be* 

Chi. Demetrius, thou dost overween in all ; 
And so in this, to bear me down with braves. 
Tis not the difference of a year or two 
Makes me less gracious, thee more fortunate : 
I am as able and as fit as thou 
To serve And to deserve my mistress' grace ; 
And that my sword upon thee shall approve. 
And plead my passions for Lavinia's love. 

Aaron. Clubs, clubs ! ^ these lovers will not keep 
the peace. 

Dem. Why, boy, although our mother, unadvised. 
Gave you a dancing-rapier by your side. 
Are you so desperate grown, to threat your friends ? 
Go to ; have your lath glued within your sheath. 
Till you know better how to handle it. 

Chi. Meanwhile, sir, with the little skill I have. 
Full well shalt thou perceive how much I dare. 

Dem. Ay, boy, grow ye so brave ? Ithey draw. 



i^_i*B.^«*M< 



* Beloved. 

* This was the asual outcry for assistance when any riot 
happened in our author *s time. 
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Aaron. Why, how now, lords ? 

So near the emperor's palace dare you draw. 
And maintaifi such a quairel openly ? 
Full well I wot ^ the ground of all this grudge. 
I would not for a million of gold. 
The cause were known to them it most concerns : 
Nor would your noble mother, for nmch more. 
Be so dishonored in the court of Rome. 
For shame ; put up. 

Dem. No(t I, till I have sheathed ' 

My rapier in his bosom, and, withal. 
Thrust these reproachful speeches down his throat, 
That he hath breathed in my dishonor here. 

Chi. For that I am prepared and full resolved. 
Foul-spoken coward! that thunder'st with thy 

tongue. 
And with thy weapon nothing darest peiform. 

Aaron. Away, I say. 
Now by the gods, that warlike Groths adore. 
This petty brabble will undo us all. 
Why, lords, — ^and think you not how dangerous 
It is to jut upon a prince's right ? 
What, is Lavinia then become so loose. 
Or Bassianus so degenerate. 
That for her love such quarrels may be broach'd 
Without controlment, justice, or revenge ? 
Young lords, beware ! an should the empress know 
This discord's ground, the music would not please 



* Know, 
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Chi. I care not, I» knew she and all the world .* 
I love Lavinia more than all the world. 

Dem. Youngling, learn thou to make some meaner 
choice : 
Lavinia is thine elder brother's hope. 

Aaron, Why, are ye mad? or know ye not, in 
Rome 
How furious and impatient they be, 
And cannot brook competitors in love ? 
I tell you, lords, you do but plot your deaths 
By this device. 

Chi, Aaron, a thousand deaths 

Would I propose,* to achieve her whom I love. 

Aaron. To achieve her ! — How ? 

Dem, Why makest thou it so strange ? 

She is a woman, therefore may be woo'd ; 
She is a woman, therefore may be won ; 
She is Lavinia, therefore must be loved. 
What, man ! more water glideth by the miU 
Than wots the miller of; and easy it is 
Of a cut loaf to steal a shive,* we know. 
Though Bassianus be the emperor's brother. 
Better than he have worn Vulcan's badge. 

Aaron, Ay, and as good as Satuminus may. 

[aside. 

Dem, Then why should he despair, that knows to 
court it 
With words, fair looks, and liberality ? 



' i. e. propose to rentaro. ' Slice. 
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What, hast thou not full often struck a doe. 
And borne her cleanly by the keeper's nose ? 

Aaron, Why, then, it seems, some certain snatch 
or so 
Would serve your turns. 

Chi, Ay, so the turn were served. 

Dem, Aaron, thou hast hit it. 

Aaron, Would you had hit it too ; 

Then should not we be tired with this ado. 
Why, hark ye, hark ye ; — and are you such fools. 
To square * for this ? Would it offend you then 
That both should speed ? 

Chi, V faith, not me. 

Dem, Nor me. 

So I were one. 

Aaron. For shame ; be friends ; and join for that 
you jar. 
"Rs policy and stratagem must do 
That you affect ; and so must you resolve. 
That what you cannot as you would achieve. 
You must perforce accomplish as you may. 
Take this of me, Lucrece was not more chaste 
Than this Lavinia, Bassianus' love. 
A speedier course than lingering languishment 
Must we pursue, and 1 have found the path. 
My lords, a solemn hunting is in hand : 
There will the lovely Roman ladies troop. 
The forest walks are wide and spacious ; 



QuRirel. 



1 
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And many unfrequented plots there are. 

Fitted by kind ^ for rape and yiUany : 

Single you thither then this dainty doe. 

And strike her home by force, if not by words : 

This way, or not at all, stand you in hope. 

Come, come ; our empress, with her sacred * wit» 

To villany and vengeance ccmsecrate. 

Will we acquaint wit^ aM that we intend ; 

And she shall file our engines with advice, 

That will not suffer you to square yourselves. 

But to your wishes' height advance you both. ^ 

The emperor's court is like the house of Fame ; 

The palace full of tongues, of eyes, of ears : 

The woods are ruthless, dreadful, deaf, and dull. 

There speak and strike, brave boys, and take your 

turns: 
There serve your lust, shadow'd from heaven's eye. 
And revel in Lavinia's treasury. 

Chi. Thy counsel, lad, smells of no cowardice. 

Dent. Sit fas aut nefas, till I find the stream 
To cool this heat, a charm to calm these fits. 
Per Styga, per manes vehor. [E:pevnt. 



1 By nature. 

* Sacred here means accursed : a Latinism. 
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SCBNB II. 

A forest near Rome : a lodge seen at a distance. 
Horns and cry of hounds heard. 

Enter titus andronicvs, voith Hunters, SfC. Mar- 
cus, LUCITTS, QXTINTUS, and MABTIUS. 

" Tit. The hunt is up, the morn is bright and 

gray» 
" The fields are fragrant, and the woods are green. 

" Uncouple here ; and let us make a bay, 

" And wake the emperor and his lovely bride, 

" And rouse the prince ; and ring a hunter's peal, 

" rhat all the court may echo with the noise« 

" Sons, let it be your charge, as it is ours, 

" To tend the emperor's person carefully. 

" I have been troubled in my sleep this night, 

" But dawning day new comfort hath inspired. 

Horns wind a peal. Enter saturninus, tamora, 

BASSIANUS, LAVINIA, CHIRON, DEMBTRITJS, and 

Attendants. 

Tit. Many good morrows to your majesty ; — 
Madam, to you as many and as good ! 
I promised your grace a hunter's peal. 

Sat. And you have rung it lustily, my lords. 
Somewhat too early for new-married ladies. 

Bas. Lavinia, how say you ? 

Lav. I say, no ; 

SIIAK, I. TT 
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I have been broad awake two hours and more. 
Sat, Come on then, horse and chariots let us 
have. 
And to our sport. Madam, now shall ye see 
Our Roman hunting. [to Tamora. 

Mar. I have dogs, my lord. 

Will rouse the proudest panther in the chase. 
And climb the highest promontory top. 

Tit. And I have faorse will follow where the 
game 
Makes way, and run like swallows o*er the plain. 
Dem. Chiron, we hunt not, we, with horse nar 
hound ; 
But hope to pluck a dainty doe to ground. [Exeunt, 
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A desert part of the forest. 
Enter AAB0N,'ti7tM a bag of gold. 

** Aaron. He, that had wit, would think that 1 
had none. 

To bury so much gold under a tree, 
** And never after to inherit ^ it. 
" Let him, that thinks of me so abjectly, 
" Know, that this gold must coin a stratagem. 

Which, cunningly effected, wSl beget 

A very excellent piece of villany : 
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" And 80 repose, sweet gold, for their unrest, 

[hides the gold, 
** That have their alms out of the empress' chest. 

Enter tamoka. 

" Tarn. My lovely Aaron, wherefore look'st thou 
sad, « 

" When every thing doth make a gleeful hoast ? 
" The hirds chant melody on every bush ; 
*^ The snake Hes rolled in the cheerful sun ; 
" The green leaves quiver with the cooling wind, 
** And make a checker'd shadow on the ground : 
" Under their sweet shade, Aaron, let us sit ; 
" And, whilst the babbling echo mocks the hounds, 
" Replying shrilly to the well- tuned horns, 
" As if a double hunt were heard at once, — 
" Let us sit down, and mark their yelling noise ; 
" And, after conjQict, such as was supposed 
The wandering prince of Dido once enjoy'd. 
When with a happy storm they were surprised, 
' ' And curtain'd with a counsel-keeping cave ; — 
" We may, each wreathed in the other's arms, 
" Our pastimes done, possess a golden slumber ; 
" Whiles hounds, and horns, and sweet melodious 

birds, 
" Be unto us, as is a nurse's song 
'* Of lullaby, to bring her babe asleep. 

'* Aaron. Madam, though Venus govern your 
desires, 
* Saturn is dominator over mine. 
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** What signifies my deadly-standing eye, 

** My silence, and my cloudy melancholy? 

*' My fleece of woolly hair, that now uncurls, 

" Even as an adder, when she doth unroll, 

" To do some fatal execution ? 

" No, madam, these are no venereal signs : 

" Vengeance is in my heart, death in my hand, 

" Blood and revenge are hammering in my head. 

" Hark, Tamora, — the. empress of my soul, 

« Which never hopes more heaven than rests in 

thee, — 
** This iis the day of doom for Bassianus ; 
" His Philomel must lose her tongue to-day ; 
" Thy sons make pillage of her chastity, 
" And wash their hands in Bassianus' blood. 
** Seest thou this letter ? take it up, I pray thee, 
** And give the king this fatal-plotted scroll. 
'* Now question me no more ; we are espied : 
" Here comes a parcel ^ of our hopeful booty, 
" Which dreads not yet their lives* destruction. 
" Tarn. Ah, my sweet Moor, sweeter to me than 

life ! 
*' Aaron. No more, great empress s Bassianus 

comes. 
" Be cross with him ; and I '11 go fetch thy suns 
" To back thy quarrels, whatsoe'er they be. [Exit. 
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Enter bassianus and lavinia. 

Bos. Who have we here ? Rome's royal empere^s 
Unfumish'd of her well-beseeming troop ? 
Or is it Dian, habited like her. 
Who hath abandoned her holy groves. 
To see the general hunting in this forest ? 

Tarn. Saucy controller of our private steps ! 
Had I the power, that, some say, Dian had» 
Thy temples should be planted presently 
With horns, as was Actseon's ; and the hounds 
Should drive upon thy new-transformed limbs. 
Unmannerly intruder as thou art! 

Lav, Under your patience, gentle emperess, 
'Tis thought you have a goodly gift in homing ; 
And to be doubted, that your Moor and you 
Are singled forth to try experiments. 
Jove shield your husband from his hounds to-day ! 
'Tis pity, they should take him for a stag. 

Bos. Believe me, queen, your swarth Cimmerian 
Doth make your honor of his body's hue. 
Spotted, detested, and abominable. 
Why are you sequester *d from all your train, 
Dismounted from your snow-white goodly steed. 
And wander'd hither to an obscure plot. 
Accompanied but with a barbarous Moor, 
If foul desire had not conducted you ? 

Lav. And, being intercepted in your sport. 
Great reason that my noble lord be rated 
For sauciness ! I pray you, let us hence, 
And let her 'joy her raven-color'd love : 
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This valley fits the purpose passing well. 
Bos. The king my brother shall have note of 

this. 
Lav, Ay, for these slips have made him noted 
long. 
Good king, to be so mightily abused ! 

Tarn, Why have I patience to endure all this ? 

Enter chibon and DSMBTRicrs. 

Dem. How now, dear sovereign, and our gracious 
mother. 
Why doth your highness look so pale and wan ? 

" Tarn. Have I not reason, think you, to look 
pale ? 
' These two have 'ticed ipe hither to this place ; 
" A barren, detested vale, you see, it is : 
" The tirees, though summer, yet forlorn and lean. 
" Overcome with moss and baleful mistletoe. 
' yHere nerer shines the sun ; here nothing breeds, 
" Unless the nightly owl or fatal raven : 
" And, when they show'd me this abhorred pit, 
" They told me, here, at dead time of the night, 
" A thousand fiends, a thousand hissing snakes, 
** Ten thousand swelling toads, as many urchins,^ 
" Would make such fearful and confused cries, 
'* As any mortal body, hearing it, 
" Should straight fall mad, or else die suddenly. 
" No sooner had they told this hellish tale. 
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" But straight they told me, they would bind me 

here 
" Unto the body of a dismal yew ; 
** And leave me to this miserable death. 
" And then they call'd me, foul adulteress, 
" Lascivious Goth, and all the bitterest terms 
" That ever ear did hear to such efPbct : 
" And, had you not by wondrous fortune come, i 
** This vengeance on me had they executed. 

Revenge it, as you love your mother's life. 

Or be ye not henceforth call'd my children. 

Dem, This is a witness that I am thy son. 

[stabs Bassianus^ 

Chi, And this for me, struck home to show my 
strength. [stabbing him likewise. 

Lav, Ay, come, Semiramis ! — ^nay, barbarous Ta- 
mora! 
For no name fits thy nature but thy own ! 

Tarn, Give me thy poniard : you shall know, my 
boys, 
Your mother's hand shall right your mother's 
wrong. 

Dem, Stay, madam, here is more belongs to her ; 
First, thrash the corn, then after bum the straw. 
This minion stood upon her chastity. 
Upon her nuptial vow, her loyalty. 
And with that painted hope braves your mightiness : 
And shall she carry this unto her grave ? 

Chi. An if she do, I would I were an eunuch. 
Drag hence her husband to some secret hole. 
And make his dead trunk pillow to our lust. 
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Tarn. But when you bave the honey yoa desire. 
Let not this wasp outlive, us both to sting. 

Chi, I warrant you, madam, we will make that 
sure.-^ — 
Come, mistress, now perforce we will enjoy 
That nice-preserved honesty of yours. 

Lav, O Tamora ! thou bear'st a woman's face ; — 
Tarn, I will not hear her speak ; away with her. 
Lav, Sweet lords, entreat her hear me but a 

word. 
Dem. Listen, fair madam : let it be your glory 
To see her tears ; but be your heart to them. 
As unrelenting flint to drops of rain? 

Lav, When did the tiger's young ones teach die 
dam? 
O, do not learn her wrath ; she taught it thee. 
The milk, thou suck'dst from her, did turn to 

marble ; 
Even at thy teat thou hadst thy tyranny t 
Yet every mother breeds not sons alike. 
Do thou entreat her show a woman pity. 

[to Chiron, 
Chi. What ! wouldst thou have me prove myself 

a bastard ? 
Lav, 'Tis true ; the raven doth not hatch a lark : 
Yet I have heard, (O, could I find it now !) 
The lion, moved with pity, did endure 
To have his princely paws pared all away. 
Some say, that ravens foster forlorn children. 
The whilst their own birds famish in their nests. 
O, be to me» though thy hard heart say no* 
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Nothing so kind> but something pitiful ! 

Tarn. I know not what it means : away with her. 

Lav, O, let me teach thee : for my father's sake, 
lliat gave thee life> when well he might have slain 

thee, 
fie not obdurate ; open thy deaf ears. 

Tarn. Hadst thou in person ne'er offended me. 
Even for his sake am I pitiless. 
Remember, boys, I pour'd forth tears in vain. 
To save your brother from the sacrifice ; 
But fierce Andronicus would not relent : 
Therefore away with her, and use her as you will ; 
The worse to her, the better loved of me. 

Lav, O Tamora, be call'd a gentle queen. 
And with thine own hands kill me in this place : 
For 'tis not life that I have begg'd so long; 
Poor I was slain when Bassianus died. 

Tarn, What begg'st thou then ? fond ^ woman, let 
me go. 

Lav, 'Tis present death. I beg; and one thing 
more, 
That womanhood denies my tongue to tell. 
O, keep me from their worse than killing lust, 
And tumble me into some loathsome pit. 
Where never man's eye may behold my body : 
Do this, and be a charitable murderer. 

Tarn, So should I rob ^J sweet sons of their fee : 
No, let them satisfy their lust on thee. 
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Dem. Away; for thou hast stay'd us here too 
long. 
. Lav, No grace? no womaiAiood? Ah, beastly 

creature ! 
The blot and enemy to our general name 1 

Confusion fall 

CM. Nay, then I '11 stop your mouth. — ^Bring 
thou her husband ; [draggimg t^ Lavinia, 
This is the hole where Aaron bid us hide him. 

{Ejceunt. 
Tarn. Farewell, my sons : see, that you make her 
sure. 
Ne'er let my heart know merry cheer indeed. 
Till all the Andronici be made away. 
Now will I hence to seek my lovely Moor, 
And let my f^eenful sons thb trull defloar« ExU, 



«CENE ly. 
A tiff" JlflUNv. 

Enter aaron, with quintus amd maetius. 

Aaron. Come on, my lords; the better foot 
before : 
Straight will I bring you to the loathsoMie pit, 
Where I espied the panther fast asleep. 

Qtftn. My sight is very dull, Whate'er it bodes. 
Mart. And mine, I promise you : wese 't not for 
shame. 
Well could I leave our sport to sleep awfaile. 

[Marthte fails mto the pit. 
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Quin. What, art thou fallen ? What subtle hole 
is this, 
Whose mouth is cover*d with rude-gprowing briers ; 
Upon whose leaves are drops of new-shed blood. 
As fresh as morning's dew distill'd on flowers ? 
A very fatal place it seems to me. 
Speak, brother, hast thou hurt thee with the fall ? 

Mart, O, brother, with the dismall'st object hurt, 
That ever eye, with sight, made heart lament. 

Aaron, [aside.'] Now wiU I fetch the king to find 
them here ; 
That he thereby may give a likely guess, 
How these were they that made away his brother. 

[Ejnt Aaron, 

Mart, Why dost not comfort me, and help me 
out 
From this unhallow'd and blood-stained hole ? 

Quin. I am surprised with an uncouth fear : 
A chilling sweat overruns my trembling joints ; 
My heart suspects more than mine eye can see. 

Mart, To prove thou hast a true-divining heart, 
Aaron and thou look down into this den. 
And see a fearful sight of blood and death. 

Qtiin. Aaron is gone ; and my compassionate 
heart 
"N^ill not permit mine eyes once to behold 
The thing, whereat it trembles by surmise. 
O, tell me who it is ; for ne'er, till now. 
Was* I a child, to fear I know not what. 

Mart. Lord Bassianus lies imbrued here* 
All on a heap, like to a slaughtered lamb. 
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In this detested, dark, blood-drinking pit. 

Quin. If it be dark, bow dost thou know 'tis he ? 

'• Mart. Upon his bloody finger he doth wear 
*' A precious ring, that lightens all the hole, 
" Which, like a taper in some monument, 
" Doth shine upon the dead man's earthy cheeks, 
" And shows the ragged entrails of this pit* ' 
" So pale did shine the moon on Pyramus, 
" When he by night lay bathed in maiden blood. 
" O brother, help me with thy fainting hand, — 
'* If fear hath made thee faint, as me it hath, — 
" Out of this fell devouring receptacle, 
" As hateful as Cocytus' misty mouth. 

" Quin, Reach me thy hand, that I may help 
thee out ; 

Or, wanting strength to do thee so much good, 

I may be pluck'd into the swallowing womb 

Of this deep pit, poor Bassianus' grave. 

I have no strength to pluck thee to the brink. 

Mart. Nor I no strength to climb without thy 
help. 

Quin. Thy hand once more : I will not loose 
again. 
Till thou art here aloft, or I below. 
Thou canst hot come to me. I come to thee. 

, [falls in. 

Enter saturninus and aaron. 

Sat. Along with me. — I *11 see what hole is here. 
And what he is, that now is leap'd into it. 
Say, who art thou, that lately didst descend 
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Into this gaping hollow of the earth ? 

Mart, The unhappy son of old Andronicus ; 
Brought hither in a most unlucky hour, 
l^o find thy brother Bassianus dead. 

Sat. My brother dead? I know, thou dost but 
jest : 
He and his lady both are at the lodge. 
Upon the north side of this pleasant chase : 
'Tis not an hour since I left him there. 

Mart, We know not where you left him all alive. 
But, out alas ! here have we found him dead. 

Enter tamoba, with Attendants ; titus ANDBOxictrs, 

and LUCIUS. 

Tarn. Where is my lord, the king ? 

Sat. Here, Tamora ; though grieved with killing 

grief. 
Tarn. Where is thy brother Bassianus ? 
Sat. Now to the bottom dost thou search my 
wound : 
Poor Bassianus here lies murdered. 

Tarn. Then all too late I bring this fatal writ, 

[giving a letter. 
The complot of this timeless ^ tragedy ; 
And wonder greatly, that man's face can fold 
In pleasing smiles such murderous tyranny. 

Sat. \reads.] 'An if we miss to meet him hand* 
somely, — 
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Sweet huniacadn, Bassianus 'tis, we mean, — 

Do thou so much as dig the grave for him ; 

Thou know'st our meaning : look for thy reward 

Among the nettles at the elder-tree» 

Which overshades the mouth of that same pit. 

Where we decreed to hury Bassianus. 

Do this, and purchase us thy lasting friends/ 

Tamora ! was ever heard the like ? 
This is the pit, and this the ekler-tree. 
Look, sirs, if you can find the huntsman out. 
That should have murder'd Bassianus here. 

Aaron. My gracious lord, here is the hag of gold. 

[showing it. 
Sat. Two of thy whelps, [to TitusJl fell curs of 
hloody kind. 
Have here hereft my hrother of his life. 
Sirs, drag them from the pit unto the prison ; 
There let them bide, until we have devised 
Some never-heard- of torturing pain for them. 

Tam. What, are they in this pit ? O wondrous 
thing ! 
How easily murder i» discovered ! 

Tit. High emperor, upon my feeble knee 

1 beg this boon^ with tears not lightly shed ; 
That this fell fault of my accursed sons. 
Accursed, if the fault be proved in them, 

Sat. If it be proved ? you see, it is apparent.— 
Who found this letter ? Tamora, was it you ? 
Tam. Andronicus himself did take it up. 
Tit, I did, my lord : yet let me be their bail> 
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For by my father's reverend tomb, I vow, 
Thiey shall be ready at your highness' will. 
To answer their suspicion with their lives. 

Sat, Thou shalt not bail them ; see, thou follow 
me. 
Some bring the murder'd body, some the mur- 
derers : 
Liet them not speak a wx>rd ; the guilt is plain ; 
For, by my soul, were there worse end than death. 
That end upon them ^ould be executed. 

Tarn. Andronicus, I will entreat the king : 
Fear not thy sons ; they shall do well enough. 
TU. Come, Lucius, come ; stay not to talk with 
them* [Exeunt severally. 

The same. 

Enter demetrius and chiron, with lavinia, 
ravished; her hands cut off, and her tongue cut 
out. 

Dem. So, now g^ tell, an if thy tongue can 
speak. 
Who 'twas that cut thy tongue, and ravlsh'd thee. 
Chi. Write down thy mind,^ bewray ^ thy meaning 
so; 
And, if thy stumps will let thee, play the scribe. 



* Discover. 
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Dem, See, how with sigos and tokens she can 

scowl! 
Chi, Go home, call for sweet water, wash thy 

hands. 
Dem, She hath no tongue to call, nor hands to 

wash; 
And so let 's leave her to her silent walks. 

Chi, An 'twere my case, I should go hang myself. 
Dem, If thou hadst hands to help thee knit the 

cord. lExeuni Demetrius and Chiron. 

Enter m abcus. 

Mar, Who 's this, — ^my niece, that flies away so 
fast? 
(Cousin, a word. Where is your husband ? — 
"If I do dream, would all my wealth would wake 

me ! 
" If I do wake, some planet strike me down. 

That I may slumber in eternal sleep ! 

Speak, gentle niece, what stem ungentle hands 

Have lopp'd, and hew'd, and made thy body bare 
" Of her two branches ? those sweet ornaments, 
" Whose circling shadows kings have sought to 

sleep in ; 
" And might not gain so great a happiness, 
" As half thy love ? Why dost not speak to me ? 
*' Alas, a crimson river of warm blood, 
" Like to a bubbling fountain stirr'd with wind, 
** Doth rise and fall between thy rosed lips, 
*' Coming and going with thy honey breath. 
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But, sure, some Tereus hath devoured thee ; 

And, lest thou shouldst detect him, cut thy 
tongue. 
Ah, now thou tum'st away thy face for shame ! 
And, notwithstanding all this loss of hlood. 
As from a conduit with three issuing spouts. 
Yet do thy cheeks look red as Titan's face. 
Blushing to be encountered with a cloud. 
Shall I speak for thee ? shall I say, 'tis so ? 
O, that I knew thy heart ; and knew the beast. 
That I might rail at him to ease my mind ! 
Sorrow concealed, like an oven stopp'd. 
Doth bum the heart to cinders where it is. 
Fair Philomela, she but lost her tongue. 
And in a tedious sampler sew'd her mind : 
But, lovely niece, that mean is cut from thee ; 
A craftier Tereus, cousin, hast thou met. 
And he hath cut those pretty fingers off. 
That could have better sew'd than Philomel. 
O, had the monster seen those lily hands 
Tremble, like aspen leaves, upon a lute. 
And make the silken strings delight to kiss them ; 
He would not then have touch'd them for his life * 
Or, had he heard the heavenly harmony. 
Which that sweet tongue hath made. 
He would have dropp'd his knife, and fell asleep. 
As Cerberus at the Thracian poet's ^ feet. 
Come, let us g6, and make thy father blind ; 
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For such a fight will blind a father's eye. 
One hoar's storm will drown the fragrant meads ; 
What will whole months of tears thy blither's eyes ? 
Do not draw back ; for we will mourn wit^ thee : 
0» could our mourning ease thy misery ! [Ea:eumt^ 



ACT III. 

SCENB I. 

Rome. A street. 

Enter Senators, Trihunes, and Officers of Justice, with 
icABTius and qttintus, bound, passing on to the 
place of execution ; titus going before, pleading, 

" Tit. Hear me, grave fathers! nobl6 tribunes^ 

stay! 
For pity of mine age, whose youth wa6 spent 
In dangerous wars, whilst you securely slept ; 
" For all my blood in Rome's great quarrel shed * 
" For all the frosty nights that 1 have watch'd ; 
" And for these bitter tears, which now you see 
" FiUing the aged wrinkles in my cheeks ; 
' fie pitiful to my condemned sons, 
'' Whose souls are not corrupted as 'tis thought. 
•' For two and twenty sons I never wept, 
" Because they died in honor's lofty bed : 
" For these, good tribunes, in the dust I write 

' Ithrowing himself on the ground. 
" My heart's deep languor, and my soul's sad tears. 
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" Let my tears stanch the eaj-th's dry appetite ; 

" My sons* sweet blood wiU make it shame and 
blush. 
[Exeunt Senators, Tribunes, 8fC. with ike prisoners. 
O earth ! I will befriend thee more with rain. 
That shall distil from these two ancient urns, 
Than youthful April shall with all his showers. 
In summer's drought, 1 11 drop upon thee still ; 
In winter, with warm tears I *11 melt the snow, 

*♦ And keep eternal spring-time on thy face. 
So thou refuse to drink my dear sons' blood. 
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Enter lucius, with his sword drawn. 

O, reverend tribunes ! gentle-aged-men ! 
Unbind my sons, reverse the doom of death ; 
And let me say, that never wept before. 
My tears are now prevailing orators. 

Lucius. O, noble father, you lament in vain : 
The tribunes hear you not ; no man is by ; 
And you recount your sorrows to a stone. 

Tit, Ah, Lucius, for thy brothers let me plead 
Grave tribunes, once more I entreat of you. 

Lucius. My gracious lord, no tribune hearo you 
speak. 

Tit. Why, 'tis no matter, man : or if they did 
mark, 
They would not pity me ; yet plead I must. 
All bootless unto them. 
Therefore I tell my sorrows to the stones ; 
Who, though they cannot ans^^r my distress. 
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Yet in some sort they 're better than the tribunes, 

For that they will not intercept my tale. 

When I do weep, they humbly at my feet 

Receive my tears, and seem to weep with me ; 

And, were they but attired in grave weeds, 

Rome could afford no tribune like to these. 

A stone is soft as wax ; tribunes more hard than 

stones : 
A stone is silent, and offendeth not ; 
And tribunes with their tongues doom men to 

death. , 
But wherefore stand'st thou with thy weapon 

drawn? 
Lucius, To rescue my two brothers from their 

death : 
For which attempt, the judges have pronounced 
My everlasting doom of banishment. 

Tit. O happy man ! they have befriended thee. 
Why, foolish Lucius, dost thou not perceive 
That Rome is but a wilderness of tigers ? 
Tigers must prey ; and Rome affords no prey. 
But me and mine. How happy art thou then. 
From these devourers to be banished ! 
But who comes with our brother Marcus here ? 

Enter mabcus and lavinia. 

Mar, Titus, prepare thy aged eyes to weep ; 
Or, if not so, thy noble heart to break. 
I bring consuming sorrow to thine age. 

Tit, Will it consume me ? let me see it then* 
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Mar. This was thy daughter. 

Tit, Why, Marcus, so she is. 

Lucius, Ah me ! this object kills me ! 

Tit, Faint-hearted boy, arise, and look upon her. 
Speak, my Lavinia, what accursed hand 
Hath made thee handless in thy father's sight ? 
What fool hath added water to the sea. 
Or brought a fagot to bright-burning Troy ? 
My grief was at the height before thou earnest ; 
And now, like Nilus, it disdaineth bounds. 
Give md a sword, I 'U chop off my hands too ; 
For they have fought for Rome, and all in vain ; 
And they have nursed this woe, in feeding life ; 
In bootless prayer have they been held up. 
And they have served me to effectless use. 
Now, all the service I require of them, 
Is, that the one will help to cut the other. 
'Tis well, Lavinia, that thou hast no hands ; 
For hands, to do Rome service, are but vain. 

Lucius, Speak, gentle sister, who hath martyr'd 
thee? 

Mar, O, that delightful engine of her thoughts. 
That blabb'd them with such pleasing eloquence. 
Is torn from forth that pretty hollow cage ; 
Where, like a sweet melodious bird, it sung 
Sweet varied notes, enchanting every ear ! 

Lucius, O, say thou for her, who hath done this 
deed? 

Mar, O, thus I found her, straying in the park, 
Seeking to hide herself ; as doth the deer. 
That hath received some unrecuring wound. 
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Tit. It was my deer ; and he, that wounded her. 
Hath hurt me more, than had he Icill'd me dead : 
For now I stand as one wpon a rock. 
Environed with a wilderness of sea ; 
Who marks the waxing tide grow wave hy wave. 
Expecting ever when some envious surge 
Will in his hrinish howels swallow him. 
This way to death my wretched sons are gone ; 
Here stands my other son, a hanish*d man ; 
And here my hrother, weeping at my woes : 
But that, which gives my soul the greatest spurn. 
Is dear Lavinia, dearer than my soul. 
Had I hut seen thy^ picture in this plight. 
It would have madded me. What shall I do. 
Now I hehold thy lively body so ? 
Thou hast no hands, to wipe away thy tears ; 
Nor tongue, to tell me who hath martyred thee : 
Thy husband, he is dead ; and, for his death. 
Thy brothers ar^ condemned, and dead by this. 
Look, Marcus ! ah, son Lucius, look on her ! 

When I did name her brothers, then fresh tears 

Stood on her cheeks, as doth the honey dew 

Upon a gathered lily almost withered. 

Mar. Perchance, she weeps because they kilFd 
her husband ; 
Perchance, because she knows them innocent. 

Tit. If they did kill thy husband, then be joyful. 
Because the law hath ta'en revenge on them. 
No, no, they would not do so foul a deed ; 
Witness the sorrow that their sister makes. 
Gentle Lavinia, let me kiss thy lips ; 



c« 
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Or make some sign how I may do thee ease. 
Shall thy good uncle, and thy brother Lucius, 
And thou, and I, sit round about some fountain ; 
Looking all downwards, to behold our cheeks 
How they are stain'd ; like meadows, yet not dry 
With miry slime left on them by a flood ? 
And in the fountain shall we gaze so long. 
Till the fresh taste be taken from that clearness. 
And made a brine-pit with our bitter tears ? 
Or shall we cut away our hands, like thine ? 
Or shall we bite our tongues, and in dumb shows 
Pass the remainder of our hateful days ? 
What shall we do ? let us, that have our tongues. 
Plot some device of farther misery. 
To make us wonder'd at in time to come. 

Lucius., Sweet father, cease your tears; for, at 
your grief. 
See, how my wretched sister sobs and weeps. 

Mar, Patience, dear niece; — good Titus, dry 
thine eyes. 

Tit. Ah, Marcus, Marcus ! brother, well I wot,' 
Thy napkin cannot drink a tear of mine. 
For thou, poor man, hast drown'd it with thine own. 

Lucius. Ah, my Lavinia, I will wipe thy cheeks. 

Tit. Mark, Marcus, mark! I understand her 
signs: 
Had she a tongue to speak, now would she say 
That to her brother which I said to thee ; 



> Know. 
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His napkin, with his true tears all bewet. 
Can do no service on her sorrowful cheeks. 
O, what a sympathy of woe is this ! 
As far from help as limbo ^ is from bliss. 

Enter aabon. 

Aaron, Titus Andronicus, my lord the emperor 
Sends thee this word ; — that, if thou love thy sons. 
Let Marcus, Lucius, or thyself, old Titus, 
Or any one of you, chop off your hand. 
And send it to the king : he, for the same. 
Will send thee hither both thy sons alive ; 
And that shall be the ransom for their fault. 

Tit, O gracious emperor ! O gentle Aaron ! 
Did ever raven sing so like a lark. 
That gives sweet tidings of the sun's uprise ? 
With all my heart I '11 send the emperor 
My hand. 
Good Aaron, wilt thou help to chop it off? 

Lucius. Stay,, father; for that noble hand of 
thine. 
That hath thrown down so many enemies. 
Shall not be sent : my hand will serve the turn. 
My youth can better spare my blood than you ; 
And therefore mine shall save my brothers' lives. 

Mar, Which of your hands hath not defended 
Rome, 
And rear'd aloft the bloody battle-axe. 



' Here used popularly for hell 
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Writing destruction on the enemy's castle ? 
O, none of both but are of high desert. 
My hand hath been but idle ; let it serve 
To ransom my two nephews from their death ; 
Then have I kept it to a worthy end. 

Aaron. Nay, come, agree, whose hand shall go 
along. 
For fear they die before their pardon come. 
Mar, My hand shall ^. 

Lucius, By heaven, it shall not go. 

Tit, Sirs, strive no more : such withered herbs as 
these 
Are meet for plucking up, and therefore mine. 

Lucius, Sweet father, if I shall be thought thy son. 
Let me redeem my brothers both from death. 

Mar, And, for our father's sake, and mother's 
care, 
Now let me show a brother's love to thee. 

Tit, Agree between you ; I will spare my hand. 
Lucius, Then I '11 go fetch an axe. 
Mar, But I will use the axe. 

[Exeunt Lucius and Marcus. 
Tit, Come hither, Aaron ; I '11 deceive them 
both: 
Lend me thy hand, and I will give thee mine. 

Aaron, If that be call'd deceit, I will be honest. 
And never, whilst I live, deceive men so : 
But I 11 deceive you in another sort; 
And that you '11 say, ere half an hour can pass. 

[aside, 
[he cuts off Titus's hand* 
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Enter lucius and marcus. 

TU. Now 8tay your strife; what shall be, ia 
despatch'd. 
Oood Aaron, give his majesty my hand : 
Tell him, it was a hand that warded him 
From thousand dangers ; bid him bury it : 
More hath it merited ; that let it have. 
As for my sons, say, I account of them 
As jewels purchased at an easy price ; 
And yet dear too, because I bought mine own. 

Aaron, I go, Andronicus ; and, for thy hand. 
Look by and by to have thy sons with thee : — 
Their heads, I mean. O, how this villany [joside. 
Doth fat me with the very thoughts of it ! 
Let fools do good, and fair men call for grace ; 
Aaron will have his soul black like his face. [Exit. 

Tit. O, here I lift this one hand up to heaven. 
And bow this feeble ruin to the earth. 
If any power pities wretched tears, 
To that I call. What, wilt thou kneel with me ? 

[to Lavinia. 
Do then, dear heart; for Heaven shall hear our 

prayers ; 
Or with our sighs we '11 breathe the welkin dim. 
And stain the sun with fog, as sometime clouds. 
When they do hug him in their melting bosoms. 

Mar. O brother, speak with possibilities, 
And do not break into these deep extremes. ^ 

Tit, Is not my sorrow deep, having no bottom ? 
Then be my passions bottomless with them. 

Mar, But yet let reason govern thy lament. 
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77^. If there were reason for these miseries. 
Then into limits could I bind my woes. 
When heaven doth weep, doth not the earth o'er- 

flow? 
If the winds rage, doth not the sea wax mad. 
Threatening the welkin with his big-swoln face ? 
And wilt thou have a reason for this coil ? ^ 
I am the sea ; hark, how her sighs do blow ! 
She is the weeping welkin, I the earth : 
Then must my sea be moved with her sighs ; 
Then must my earth with her continual tears 
Become a deluge, overflowed and drown'd : 
For why ? my bowels cannot hide her woes. 
But like a drunkard must I vomit them. 
Then give me leave ; for losers will have leave 
To ease their stomachs with their bitter tongues. 

Enter uessxnger, tpith two heads and a hand, 

Mes, Worthy Andronicus, ill art thou repaid 
For that good hand thou sent'st the emperor. 
Here are the heads of thy two noble sons ; 
And here *s thy hand, in scorn to thee sent back ; 
Thy griefs their sports, thy resolution mock'd : 
That woe is me to think upon thy woes, 
More than remembrance of my father's death. 

[£jnt. 

Mar, Now let hot JEtnn cool in Sicily, 
And be my heart an ever-burning hell ! 



^ Bustle, tumult. 
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These miseries are more than may be borne. 

To weep with them that weep doth ease some deal. 

But sorrow flouted at is double death. 

Lucius. Ah, that this sight should make so deep 
a wound. 
And yet detested life not shrink thereat ! 
That ever death should let life bear his name. 
Where life hath no more interest but to breathe ! 

[^Lavinia kisses him. 
Mar. Alas, poor heart, that kiss is comfortless. 
As frozen water to a starved snake. 

Tit. When will this fearful slumber have an end ? 
Mar. Now, farewell, flattery. Die, Andronicus ; 
Thou dost not slumber : see, thy two sons' heads ; 
Thy warlike hand ; thy mangled daughter here ; 
Thy other banish'd son, with this dear sight 
Struck pale and bloodless ; and thy brother, I, 
Even like a stony image, cold and numb. 
Ah ! now no more will I control thy griefs : 
Rent off thy silver hair, thy other hand 
Ghiawing with thy teeth ; and be this dismal sight 
The closing up of our most wretched eyes ! 
Now is a time to storm ; why art thou still ? 
Tit. Ha, ha, ha ! 
Mar. Why dost thou laugh ? it fits not with this 

hour. 
Tit. Why, I have not another tear to shed : 
Besides, this sorrow is an enemy. 
And would usurp upon my watery eyes. 
And make them blind with tributary tears : 
Then which way shall I find revenge's cave ? 
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For these two heads do seem to speak to me ; 

And threat me, I shall never come to hliss. 

Till all these mischiefs he retum'd again. 

Even in their throats that have committed them. 

Come, let me see what task I have to do. — 

You heavy people, circle me ahout ; 

That I may turn me to each one of you, 

And swear unto my soul to right your wrongs. 

The vow is made. Come, hrother, take a head : 

And in this hand the other will I hear. 

Lavinia, thou shalt he employed in these things ; 

Bear thou my hand, sweet wench, between thy 

teeth. 
As for thee, boy, go, get thee from my sight ; 
Thou art an exile, and thou must not stay. 

Hie to the Goths, and raise an army there ; 

And, if you love me, as I think you do. 

Let 's kiss and part, for we have much to do. 

^Exeunt Titus, Marcus, and Lavinia. 
Lucius. Farewell, Andronicus, my noble father ; 

The woeful'st man that ever lived in Rome ! 

Farewell, proud Rome ! till Lucius come again, 

He leaves his pledges dearer than his life. 

Farewell, Lavinia, my noble sister : 

O, would thou wert as thou 'tofore hast been ! 

But now nor Lucius nor Lavinia lives. 

But in oblivion and hateful griefs. 

If Lucius live, he will requite your wrongs ; 

And make proud Saturninus and his empress 

Beg at the gates, like Tarquin and his queen. 
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Now will I to the Goths, and raise a power. 

To be revenged on Rome and Saturnine. [Exii. 



SCKNE II. 

A room in Tituf's house. A banquet set out. 

Enter titus, marcus, lavinia, and youno lucius, a 

hoy. 

Tit, So, so ; now sit r and look, you eat no more 
Than will preserve just so much strength in us 
As will revenge these bitter woes of ours. 
Marcus, unknit that sorrow-wreathen knot : 
Thy niece and I, poor creatures, want our hands. 
And cannot passionate our tenfold grief 
With folded arms. This poor right hand of mine 
Is left to tyrannise upon my breast ; 
And when my heart, all mad with misery. 
Beats in this hollow prison of my flesh. 
Then thus I thump it down.--^ 
Thou map of woe« that thus dost talk in signs ! 

\to Lavinia. 
When thy poor heart beats with outrageous beating. 
Thou canst not strike it thus to make it still. 
Wound it with sighing, girl ; kill it with groans ; 
Or get some little knife between thy teeth, 
And just against thy heart make thou a hole ; 
That all the tears that thy poor eyes let fall^ 
May run into that sink, and, soaking in. 
Drown the lamenting fool in sea^salt tears. 
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Mar. Fie, brother, fie ! teach her not thus to lay 
Such violent hands upon her tender life. 

TiU- How now! has sorrow made thee dote 
already ? 
Why, Marcus, no man should be mad but I. 
What violent hands can she lay on her life ? 
Ah, wherefore dost thou urge the name of hands ;— 
To bid iEneas tell the tale twice o'er. 
How Troy was burnt, and be made miserable ? 
O, handle not the theme, to talk of hands ; 
Lest we remember still, that we have none. 
Fie, fie ! how franticly I square my talk ! 
As if we should forget we had no hands. 
If Marcus did not name the word of hands ! 
Come, let 's fall to ; and, gentle giii, eat this. 
Here is no drink ! Hark, Marcus, what she says : 
I caij interpret all her martyr'd signs ; 
She says, she drinks no other drink but^ears, 
Brew'd with her sorrows, mesh'd upon her cheeks. 
Speechless complainer, I will learn thy thought ; 
In thy dumb action will I be as perfect. 
As begging hermits in their holy prayers. 
Thou shalt not sigh, nor hold thy stumps to heaven. 
Nor wink, nor nod, nor kneel, nor make a sign, 
But I, of these, will wrest an alphabet. 
And, by stUl ^ practice, learn to know thy meaning. 

Boy, Good grandsire, leave these bitter deep la* 
ments : 



* Cousiant. 
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Make my aunt merry with some pleasing tale. 

Mar. Alas, the tender boy, in passion moved. 
Doth weep to see his grandsire's heaviness ! 

Ht. Peace, tender sapling; thou art made of 
tears. 
And tears will quickly melt thy life away. 

[Marcus strikes the dish with a knife. 
What dost thou strike at, Marcus, with thy knife ? 

Mar. At that that I have kill'd, my lord ; a fly. 

Tit. Out on thee, murderer! thou kill'st my 
heart ; 
Mine eyes are cloy'd with view of tyranny. 
A deed of death, done on the innocent. 
Becomes not Titus' brother. Get thee gone ; 
I see, thou art not for my company. 

Mar. Alas, my lord, I have but kill'd a fly. 

Tit. But how, if that fly had a father and 
mother ? 
How would he hang his slender gilded wings. 
And buz lamenting doings in the air ! 
Poor harmless fly. 

That with his pretty buzzing melody, 
Came here to make us merry ! and thou hast kill'd 
him. 

Mar. Pardon me, sir; 'twas a black ill-favor'd 

fly. 

Like to the empress' Moor; therefore I kill'd him. 

Tit. O, O, O, 
Then pardon me for reprehending thee, 
For thou hast done a charitable deed. 
Give me thy knife ; I will insult on him ; 
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Flattering myself, as if it were the Moor, 
Come hither purposely to poison me. 
There 's for thyself, and that 's- for Tamora. 
Ah, sirrah ! 

Yet I do think we are not brought so low. 
But that, between us, we can kill a fly. 
That comes in likeness of a coal-black Moor. 

Mar. Alas, poor man ! grief has so wrought on 
him. 
He takes false shadows for true substances. 

Tit, Come, take away. — Lavinia, go with me : 
I '11 to thy closet ; and go read with thee 
Sad stories, chanced in the times of old. 
Come, boy, and go with me ; thy sight is young. 
And thou shaltread, when mine begins to dazzle. 

[Exeunt, 



ACT IV. 

SCBNB I. 

The same. Before Titus's house. 

Enter titus and MAficus. Then .enter toung ltjcius, 
LAVINIA running after him. 

Boy, Help, grandsire, help ! my aunt Lavinia 
Follows me every where, I know not why. 
Good uncle Marcus, see horw swift she comes ! 
Alas, sweet aunt, I know not what you mean. 

Mar, Stand by me, Lucius; do not fear thine 
aunt. 

8HAK. X. V 
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Tit. She loves thee, boy* too well to do thee 
harm. 

Boy. Ay, when my father was in Rome, she did. 
' Mar. What means my niece Lavinia by these 
signs? 

Tit. Fear her not, Lucius. Somewhat doth she 
mean. 
See, Lucius, see, how much she makes of thee : 
Somewhither would she have thee go with her. 
Ah, boy, Cornelia never with more care 
Read to her sons, than she hath read to thee. 
Sweet poetry, and TuUy's Orator.^ 
Canst thou not guess wherefore she plies thee thua ? 

Boy. My lord, I know not, I, nor can I guess» 
Unless some fit or frenzy do possess her : 
For I have heard my grandsire say full oft. 
Extremity of griefs would make men mad ; 
And I have read, that Hecuba of Troy 
Ran mad through sorrow : that made me to fear ; 
Although, my lord, I know, my noble aunt 
Loves me as dear as e'er my mother did. 
And would not, but in fury, fright my youth : 
Which ma^e me down to throw my books, and fly ; 
Causeless, perhaps : but pardon me, sweet aunt ; 
And, madam, if my uncle Marcus go, 
I will most willingly attend your ladyship. 

Mar. Lucius, I will. 

{^Lavinia turns over the books 
which Lucius has let fall. 



' Cicero's Treatise on Eloquence, entitled Orator, 
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l%i. How now, Lavinia? — Marcus, what mean^ 
this ? 
Some book there is that she desires to see. 
Which is it, girl, of these ? — Open them, boy. 
But thou art deeper read, and better skill'd ; 
Come, and take choice of all my library, 
And so beguile thy sorrow, till the heavens 
Reveal the damn'd contriver of this deed. 
Why lifts she up her arms in sequence thus ? 

Mar-, I think, she means, that there was more 
than one 
Confederate in the fact ; — ay, more there was : 
Or else to heaven she heaves them for revenge. 

Tit, Lucius, what book is that she tosseth so ? 

Boy, Grandsire, 'tis Ovid's Metamorphoses ; 
My mother gave 't me. 

Mar. For love of her that 's gone. 

Perhaps she cull'd it from among the rest. 

Tit, Soft ! see, how busily she turns the leaves ! 
Help her. 

What would she find ? — Lavinia, shall I read ? 
This is the tragic tale of Philomel, 
And treats of Tereus' treason, and his rape ; 
And rape, I fear, was root of thine annoy. 

Mar. See, brother, see; note, how she quotes* 
the leaves. 

Tit, Lavinia, wert thou, thus surprised, sweet girl, 
Ravish'd, and wrong'd, as Philomela was. 



* Observes. 
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Forced in the ruthless,^ yast, and gloomy woods ? 

See, see f 

Ay, such a place there is, where we did hunt, 

(O, had we never, never hunted there !) 

Patterned by that the poet here describes. 

By Nature made for murders and for rapes. 

Mar, O, why should Nature build so foul a 
den. 
Unless the gods delight in tragedies ? 

Tit, Give signs, sweet girl, — ^for here are none 
but fHends, — 
What Roman lord it was durst do the deed : 
Or slunk not Saturnine, as Tarquin erst. 
That left the camp to sin in Lucrece' bed ? 

Mar, Sit down, sweet niece ; — ^brother, sit down 
by me. 
Apollo, Pallas, Jove, or Mercury, 
Inspire me, that I may this treason find ! 
My lord, look here ; — look here, Lavinia. 
This sandy plot is plain : guide, if thou canst. 
This after me, when I have writ my name 
Without the help of any hand at all. 

\he writes his name with his Stuffs and 
guides it with his feet and momik. 
Cursed be that heart that forced us to this shift ! 
Write thou, good niece ; and here display, at last. 
What God will have discovered for revenge. 
Heaven guide thy pen to print thy sorrows plain. 



* Pitiless. 
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That we may know the traitors and the truth ! 

[she takes Che staff in her mouth, and guidet 
it with her stumps, and writes. 

Tit. O, do you read, my lord, what she hath 
writ ? 
• Stupmm — Chiron — Demetrius/ 

Mar. What, what ! — the lustful sons of Tamora 
Performers of this heinous, bloody deed ? 

Tit. Magne Dominator poli. 
Tarn lentus audis scelera ? tarn lentus vides 9 

Mar, O, calm thee, gentle lord! although, I 
know. 
There is enough written upon this earth. 
To stir a mutiny in the mildest thoughts. 
And arm the minds of infants to exclaims. 
My lord, kneel down with me ; Lavinia. kneel ; 
And kneel, sweet boy, the Roman Hector's hope ; 
And swear with me, — as with the woful feere ' 
And father of that chaste, dishonored dame, 
Lord Junius Brutus sware for Lucrece* rape, — 
That we will prosecute, by good advice. 
Mortal revenge upon these traitorous Goths, 
And see their blood, or die with this reproach. 

Tit. 'Tis sure enough, an you knew how : 
But if you hurt these bear- whelps, then beware. 
The dam will wake ; and, if she wind you once. 
She 's with the lion deeply still in league. 
And lulls him whilst she playeth on her back, 



* Husband. 
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And, when he sleeps, will she do what she list. 
Vou 're a young huntsman, Marcus ; let it alone ; 
Andy come, I will go get a leaf of brass. 
And with a gad of steel ^ will write these words. 
And lay it by : the angry northern wind 
Will blow these sands, like Sibyl's leaves, abroad. 
And where 's your lesson then ? — Boy, what say 
you? 

Boy, I say, my lord, that if I were a man. 
Their mother's bed-chamber should not be safe 
For these bad-bondmen to the yoke of Rome. 

Mar, Ay, that 's my boy ! thy father hath full oft 
For this ungrateful country done the like. 

Boy, And, uncle, so will 1, an if I live. 

Tit, Come, go with me into mine armoury ; 
Lucius, I 'U fit thee ; and withal, my boy 
Shall carry from me to the empress' sons 
Presents, that I intend to send them both. 
Come, come ; thou 'It do thy message, wilt thou 
not? 

Boy, Ay, with my dagger in their bosoms, grand- 
sire. 

Tit, No, boy, not so ; I '11 teach thee another 
course. 
Lavinia, come ; — ^Marcus, look to my house ; 
Lucius and I '11 go brave it at the court ; 
Ay, marry, will we, sir; and we '11 be waited on. 

[Exeunt Titus, Lavinia^ and Boy, 



> i. e. the point of a spear. 
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Mar. O Heavens, can yon hear a good man 
groan. 
And not relent, or not compassion him ? 
Marcus, attend him in his ecstasy ; 
That .hath more scars of sorrow in his heart. 
Than foemen's marks upon his hatter'd shield : 
But yet so just, that he will not revenge. 
Revenge the Heavens for old Andronicus ! [Exit, 

SCENE II. 

T%e same. A room in the palace. 

Enter aaron, chibon, and deuiltrivs at one door ; 
at another door, youno lucius, and an Attendant, 
with a bundle of weapons, and verses writ upon 
them, 

Chi, Demetrius, here 's the son of Lucius ; 
He hath some message to deliver to us. 

Aaron, Ay, some mad message from his mad 

grandfather. 
Boy, My lords, with all the humbleness I may, 
I greet your honors from Andronicus ;— 
And pray the Roman gods, confound you both. 

[aside, 
Dem, Gramercy,* lovely Lucius: what's the 

news? 
Boy, That you are both deciphered, that's the 
news. 



1 Probably ft contraction of grand merei, i, e. I thank yon* 
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For viUaiiis mark'd with rape. lasideJ] May it 

please you, 
My grandslre, well-advised, hath sent by me 
The goodliest weapons of his armoury. 
To gratify your honorable youth. 
The hope of Rome ; for so he bade me say. 
And so I do ; and with his gifts present 
Your lordships, that whenever you have need. 
You may be armed and appointed well : 
And so I leave you both, [aside,'] like bloody vil- 
lains. [Exeunt Boy and Attendant. 
Dem, What 's here ? A scroll ; and written round 
about ? 
Let 's see ; 

Integer vita, scelerisque pHrus, 
Non eget Mauri jaculia, nee arcu, 

Chi, O, 'tis a verse in Horace ; I know it well : 
I read it in the grammar long ago. 

Aaron, Ay, just ! — a verse in Horace ; — right ; 
you have it. 
Now, what a thing it is to be an ass ! 
Here 's no sound jest ! the old man hath found * 

their guilt : 
And sends the weapons wrapp'd about with lines. 
That wound, beyond their feeling, to the quick. 
But were our witty empress well a-foot, 
She would applaud Andronicus' conceit. 
But let her rest in her unrest awhile. [aside. 

And now, young lords, was 't not a happy star 
Led us to Rome, strangers, and^ more than so. 
Captives, to be advanced to this height ? 
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It did me good» before the palace gate. 

To brave the tribune in his brother's hearing. 

Dem. But me more good, to see so great a lord 
Basely insinuate, and send us gifts. 

Aaron, Had he not reason, lord Demetrius ? 
Did you not uge his daughter very friendly ? 

Dem, I would, we had a thousand Roman dames 
At such a bay, by turn to serve our lust. 
Chi, A charitable wish, and full of love ! 
Aaron. Here lacks but your mother for to say 

Amen. 
CJd, And that would she for twenty thousand 

more. 
Dem, Come, let us go; and pray to all the 
gods 
For our beloved mother in her pains. 

Aaron, Pray to the devils : the gods have given 

us o'er. [aside, Florish, 

Dem. Why do the emperor's trumpets florish 

thus ? 
Chi. Belike, for joy the emperor hath a son. 
Dem, Soft ; who comes here ? 

Enter nubsb, toith a blackamoor Child in her arms. 

Nurse, Good morrow, lords. 

O, tell me, did you see Aaron the Moor ? 

Aaron. Well, more or less, or ne'er a whit at all. 
Here Aaron is ; and what with Aaron now } 

Nurse. O, gentie Aaron, we are all undone. 
Now help, or woe betide thee evermore I 
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Aaron. Why, what a caterwauling dost thou 
keep ! 
What dost thou wrap and fumble in thy anns ? 

Nurse, O, that which I would hide from heaven's 
eye. 
Our empress' shatne, and stately Rome's disgrace 9 
She is deliver'd, lords, she is deliyer'd. 

Aaron, To whom ? 

Nurse, I mean, she 's brought to bed. 

Aaron, Well, God 

Give her good rest ! What hath he sent her ? 

Nurse. A devil. 

Aaron, Why, then she's the devil's dam; a 
joyful issue. 

Nurse, A joyless, dismal, black, and sorrowful 
issue. 
Here is the babe, as loathsome as a toad 
Amongst the fairest breeders of our clime. 
The empress sends it thee, thy stamp, thy seal. 
And bids thee christen it with thy dagger's point. 

Aaron, Out, you whore! is black so base a 
hue? 
Sweet blowse, you are a beauteous blossom, sure. 

Dem, Villain, what hast thou done ? 

Aaron, Done ! that which thou 

Canst not undo. 

Chi. Thou hast undone our mother. 

Aaron, Villain, I have done thy mother. 

Dem, And therein, hellish dog, thou hast imdone. 
Woe to her chance, and damn'd her loathed choice ! 
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Accursed the offspring of so foul a fiend ! 

Chi. It shall not live. 

Aaron. It shall not die. 

Nurse. Aaron, it must ; the mother wills it so. 

Aaron. What, must it, nurse ? then let no man 
but I 
Do execution on my flesh and blood. 

Dem. I'll broach 1 the tadpole on my rapier's 
point. 
Nurse, give it me ; my sword shall soon despatch it. 

Aaron. Sooner this sword shall plough thy bowels 
" up. 
[takes the Child from the Nurse, and draws. 
Stay, murderous villains ! will you kill your brother ? 
Now, by the burning tapers of the sky. 
That shone so brightly when this boy was got. 
He dies upon my scimitar's sharp point. 
That touches this my first-bom son and heir ! 
I tell you, younglings, not Enceladus, 
With all his threatening band of Typhon's brood. 
Nor great Alcides, nor the god of war. 
Shall seise this prey out of his father's hands. 
What, what ! ye sanguine, shallow -hearted boys ! 
Ye white-limed walls ! ye alehouse painted signs ! 
Coal-black is better than another hue. 
In that it scorns to bear another hue : 
For all the water in the ocean 
Can never turn a swan's black legs to white. 



Spit. 
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Although she lave them hourly in the flood. 
Tell the emperess from me, I am of age 
To keep mine own, excuse it how she can. 

Dem. WOt thou hetray thy noble mistress thus ? 

Aaron. My mistress is my mistress ; this, myself; 
The vigor and the picture of my youth : 
This, before all the world, do I prefer ; 
This, maugre ^ all the world, will I keep safe, 
V *r some of you shall smoke for it in Rome. 

Dem. By this our mother is for ever shamed. 

Cki, Rome will despise her for this foul escape.^ 

Nurse. The emperor, in his rage, will doom her 
death. 

Chi. I blush to think upon this ignomy.' 

Aaron. Why there's the privilege your beauty 
bears! 
Fie, treacherous hue, that will betray with blushing 
The close enacts and counsels of the heart ! 
Here 's a young lad framed of another leer.* 
Look, how the black slave smiles upon the father ! 
As who should say, ' Old lad, I am thine own.' 
He is your brother, lords ; sensibly fed 
Of that self -blood that first gave life to you ; 
And, from that womb, where you imprisoned were. 
He is enfranchised and come to light : 
Nay, he 's your brother by the surer side, 
Although my seal be stamped in his face. 



> In spite of. • i.e. this foul lUegiUroate child, 

■ For ignominy. « Complexion. 
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Nurse. Aaron, what shall I say unto the empress ? 

Dem, Advise thee, Aaron, what is to he done. 
And we will all suhscribe to thy advice. 
Save thou the child, so we may all be safe. 

Aaron, Then sit we down, and let us all consult. 
My son and I will have the wind of you : 
Keep there : now talk at pleasure of your safety. 

[they sit on the ground. 

Dem. How many women saw this child of his ? 

Aaron. Why so, brave lords, when we all join in 
league, 
I am a lamb ; but if you brave the Moor, 
The chafed boar, the mountain lioness. 
The ocean swells not so as Aaron storms.—- 
But, say again, how many saw the child ? 

Nurse. Cornelia the midwife, and myself; 
And no one else, but the delivered empress. 

Aaron. The emperess, the midwife, and yourself. 
Two may keep counsel when the third 's away. 
Gk> to the empress ; tell her, this I said. 

[stabbhtg her. 
Weke, weke ! — so cries a pig, prepared to the spit. 

Dem. What mean'st thou, Aaron? Wherefore 
didst thou this ? 

Aaron. O, lord, sir, 'tis a deed of policy. — 
Shall she live to betray this guilt of ours, 
A long-tongued, babbling gossip } no, lords, no : 
And now be it known to you my full intent. 
Not far, one Muhteus lives, my country^nan : 
His wife but yesternight was brought to bed ; 
His child is like to her, fair as you are. 
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Qo, pack 1 with him, and give the mother gold» 
And tell them both the circumstance of all ; 
And how by this their child shall be advanced. 
And be received for the emperor's heir. 
And substituted in the place of mine, 
To calm this tempest whirling in the court ; 
And let the emperor dandle him for his own. 
Hark ye, lords ; ye see, that I have given her physic, 

^pointing to the Nurse, 
And you must needs bestow her funeral : 
The fields are near, and you are gallant grooms. 
This done, see that you take no longer days. 
But send the midwife presently to me. 
The midwife and the nurse well made away. 
Then let the ladies tattle what they please. 

Chi. Aaron» I see, thou wilt not trust the air 
With secrets. 

. Dem, For this care of Tamora, 
Herself and hers are highly bound to thee. 

[^Exeunt Dem, and Chi, bearing off the Nurre, 
Aaron, Now to the Goths, as swift as swallow 

flies; 
There to dispose this treasure in mine arms. 
And secretly to greet the empress' friends. 
Come on, you thick-lipp'd slave, I '11 bear yon 

hence ; 
For it is you that puts us to our shifts : 
I '11 make you feed on berries and on roots, 



■ Make a bargain. 
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And feed on curds and whey, and suck the goat. 

And cabin in a cave ; and bring you up 

To be a warrior, and command a camp. [Eofit, 



SCENE III. 

7%e same* A public place. 

Enter titus, hearing arrows, with letters at the ends 
of them; with him mabcus, toung lucius, and 
other Gentlemen, with bows. 

Tit, Come, Marcus, come. Kinsmen, this is the 
way. 
Sir boy, now let me see your archery : 
Look ye draw home enough, and 'tis there straight : 
Terras AstrcBa reliquit. 

Be you remember*d, Marcus, she *s gone, she 's fled. 
Sir, take you to your tools. You, cousins, shall 
Go sound the ocean, and cast your nets ; 
Happily you may catch her in the sea ; 
Yet there 's as little justice as at land. 
No ; Publius and Sempronius, you must do it ; 
'Tis you must dig with mattock and with spade. 
And pierce the inmost centre of the earth : 
Then, when you come to Pluto's region, 
I pray you, deliver him this petition : 
Tell him, it is for justice' and for aid. 
And that it- comes from old Andronicus, 
Shaken with sorrows in ungrateful Rome. 
Ah, Rome ! — Well, well ; I made thee miserable. 
What time I threw the people's suffrages 
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On him that thus doth tyrannise o'er me. — 
Go, get you gone ; and, pray, he careful all, 
And leave you not a man of war unsearch'd : 
This wicked emperor may have shipp'd her hence. 
And, kinsmen, then we may go pipe for justice. 

Mar, O, Fuhlius, is not this a heavy case. 
To see thy nohle uncle thus distract ? 

Pub. Therefore, my lord, it highly jis concerns. 
By day and night to attend him carefully ; 
And feed his humor kindly as we may. 
Till time heget some careful remedy. 

Mar, Kinsmen, his sorrows are past remedy. 
Join with the Goths ; and with revengeful war 
Take wreak on Rome for this ingratitude. 
And vengeance on the traitor Saturnine. 

Tit, Puhlius, how now ? how now, my masters ? 
What, 
Have you met with her ? 

Pub. No, my good lord; but Pluto sends you 
word. 
If you will have Revenge from hell, you shall : 
Marry, for Justice, she is so employ *d. 
He thinks, with Jove in heaven, or somewhere 

else. 
So that perforce you must needs stay a time. 

Tit, He doth me wrong to feed me with delays. 
I *11 dive into the burning lake below. 
And pull her out of Acheron by the heels. 
Marcus, we are but shrubs, no cedars we ; 
No big-boned men, framed of the Cyclops* size : 
But metal, Marcus, steel to the very back ; 
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Yet wrung with wrongs, more than our backs can 

bear: 
And, sith ^ there is no justice in earth nor hell, 
We will solicit Heaven ; i and move the gods. 
To send down justice for to wreak 2 our wrongs. 
Come, to this gear. You are a good archer, Marcus. 

[he gives them the arrows. 
Ad Jovem, that *s for ycu : — Here, ad Apollinem : — 
Ad Mortem, that 's for myself : — 
Here, boy, to Pallas ; — here, to Mercury : 
To Saturn, Caius, not to Saturnine : — 
You were as good to shoot against the wind. — 
To it, boy. Marcus, loose you, when I bid. 
O* my word, I have vmtten to effect ; 
There 's not a god left unsolicited. 

Mar. Kinsmen, shoot all your shafts into the 
court : 
We will afflict the emperor in his pride. 

Tit, Now, masters, draw, [they shoot,'\ O, well 
said, Lucius ! 
Good boy, in Virgo's lap ; give it Pallas. 

Mar, My lord, I aim a mile beyond the moon ; 
Your letter is with Jupiter by this. 

Tit, Ha ! Publius, Publius, what hast thou done ? 
See, see, thou hast shot off one of Taurus* horns. 

Mar, This was the sport, my lord : when Publius 
shot. 
The bull being gall'd, gave Aries such a knock. 



* Since. '«' Revenge. 
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That down fell both the ram*8 horns in the court ; 
And who should find them but the empress' villain ? 
She laugh'd, and told the Moor, he should not 

choose 
But give them to his master for a present. 

7%. Why, there it goes : God give your lordship 

joy- 

Enter clown, with a basket and two pigeons. 

News, news from heaven ! Marcus, the post is come. 
Sirrah, what tidings ? have you any letters ? 
Shall I have justice ? what says Jupiter ? 

Clown, Ho ! the gibbet-maker ? he says, that be 
hath taken them down again, for the man must not 
be hanged till the next week. 

Tit, But what says Jupiter, I ask thee ? 

Clown, Alas, sir, I know not Jupiter: I never 
drank with him in all my life. 

Tit, Why, villain, art not thou the carrier ? 

Clown. Ay, of my pigeons, sir ; nothing else. 

Tit, Why, didst thou not come from heaven ? 

Clown, From heaven? alas, sir, I never came 
there. God forbid, I should be so bold to press to 
heaven in my young days. Why, I am going with 
my pigeons to the tribunal plebs,^ to take up a 
matter of brawl betwixt my uncle and one of the 
emperial's men. 



* Probably the Clown means to say . ' plebeian tribune,' 
2. e. tribune of tlie people* 
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Mar» Why, sir, that is as fit as can be, to serve 
for your oration ; and let him deliver the pigeons to 
the emperor from you. 

Tit, Tell me, can you deliver an oration to the 
emperor with a grace ? 

Clown. Nay, truly, sir, I could never say grace in 
all my life. 

Tit, Sirrah, come hither : make no more ado. 
But give your pigeons to the emperor : 
By me thou shalt have justice at his hands. 
Hold, hold; — meanwhile, here's money for thy 

charges. 
Give me a pen and ink. 
Sirrah, can you with grace deliver a supplication ? 

Clown, Ay, sir. 

Tit. Then here is a supplication for you. And 
when you come to him, at the first approach, you 
must kneel; then kiss his foot; then deliver up 
your pigeons ; and then look for your reward. I '11 
be at hand, sir ; see you do it bravely. 

Clown, I warrant you, sir ; let me alone. 

Tit, Sirrah, hast thou a knife ? Come, let me see 

it. 

Here, Marcus, fold it in the oration ; 
For thou hast made it like an humble suppliant :-^ 
And when thou hast given it to the emperor. 
Knock at my door, and tell me what he says. 

Clown, God be with you, ?ir ; I will. 

lit. Come, Marcus, let *s go : — Publius, follow 
me. ^Exeunt, 



^ 
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8CBNE IV. 

The same. Before the palace. 

Enter satubninus, tamora, chiron, demetrius. 
Lords, and others : Satummus with the arrows in 
his hand, that Titus shot. 

Sat. Why, lords, what wrongs are these ! Was 
ever seen 
An emperor of Rome thus overborne. 
Troubled, confronted thus ; and, for the extent 
Of egal ^ justice, used in such contempt ? 
My lords, you know, as do the mightful gods. 
However these disturbers of out peace 
Buz in the people's ears, there naught hath pass'd, 
i^ut even with the law, against the wilful sons 
Of old Andronicus : and what an if 
His sorrows have so overwhelm'd his wits. 
Shall we be thus afflicted in his wreaks. 
His fits, his frenzy, and his bitterness ? 
And now he writes to Heaven for his redress. 
See, here 's to Jove, and this to Mercury ; 
This to Apollo ; this to the god of war. 
Sweet scrolls to fly about the streets of Rome ! 
What 's this, but libelling against the senate, 
And blazoning our injustice every where ? 
A goodly humor, is it not, my lords ? 
As who would say, in Rome no justice were 

» EquaL 
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But, if I live, his feigned ecstasies 

Shall be no shelter to these outrages : 

But he and his shall know, that Justice lives 

In Saturninus' health ; whom, if she sleep. 

He '11 so awake, as she in fury shall 

Cut off the proud'st conspirator that lives. 

Tarn. My gracious lord, my lovely Saturnine, 
Lord of my life, commander of my thoughts. 
Calm thee, and bear the faults of Titus* age, 
The eiFects of sorrow for his valiant sons. 
Whose loss hath pierced him deep, and scarr'd his 

heart ; 
And rather comfort his distressed plight. 
Than prosecute the meanest, or the best. 
For thete contempts. Why, thus it shall become 
High-witted Tamora to gloze * with all. [aside. 

But, Titus, I have touched thee to the quick. 
Thy life-blood out : if Aaron now be wise. 
Then is all safe, the anchor 's in the port. 

Enter clown. 

How now, good fellow ? wouldst thou speak with 
usr? 

Clown. Yes, forsooth, an your mistership be im- 
perial. 

Tarn. Empress t am, but yonder sits the emperor. 

Clown. 'Tis he. God, and saint Stephen, give 



» Flatten 
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you good den : ^ I have brought you a letter, and a 
couple of pigeons here. \_Saturninus reads the letter. 

Sat, Go, take him away, and hang him presently. 

Clown, How much money must I have ? 

Tarn, Come, sirrah, you must be hanged. 

Clown, Hanged ! By *r lady, then I have brought 
up a neck to a fair end. [^Exit, guarded. 

Sat, Despiteful and intolerable wrongs ! 
Shall I endure this monstrous villany ? 
I know from whence this same device proceeds. 
May this be borne ? — as if his traitorous sons. 
That died by law for murder of our brother. 
Have by my means been butcher'd wrongfully ! 
Go, drag the villain hither by the hair ; 
Nor age nor honor shall shape privilege/: 
For this proud mock, I *11 be thy slaughterman. 
Sly, frantic wretch, that holp'st to make me great. 
In hope thyself should govern Rome and me. 

Enter ^milius. 

What news with thee, iEmilius ? 

^m. Arm, arm, my lords : Rome never had more 
cause. ^ 

The Goths have gathered head ; and, with a power 
Of high-resolved men, bent to the spoil. 
They hither march amain, under conduct { 

Of Lucius, son to old Andronicus ; \ 

Who threats, in course of this revenge, to do 



* Good even. 



-^ -^ 
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As much as ever Coriolanus did. 

Sat, Is warlike Lucius general of the Goths ? 
These tidings nip me ; and I hang the head. 
As flowers with frost, or grass beat down with 

storms. 
Ay, now begin our sorrows to approach. 
*Tis he the common people love so much : 
Myself hath often overheard them say. 
When I have walked like a private man. 
That Lucius' banishment was wrongfully. 
And they have wish'd that Lucius were their em- 
peror. 

Tarn, Why should you fear? is not your city 
strong ? 

Sat. Ay, but the citizens favor Lucius ; 
And will revolt from me, to succour him. 

Tarn, King, be thy thoughts imperious,^ like thy 
name. 
Is the sun dimm'd, that gnats do fly in it ? 
The eagle suffers little birds to sing. 
And is not careful what they mean thereby ; 
Knowing, that with the shadow of his wings. 
He can at pleasure stint ^ their melody : 
Even so mayst thou the giddy men of Rome, 
llien cheer thy spirit : for know, thou emperor, 
I will enchant the old Andronicus, 
With words more sweet, and yet more dangerous, 
Than baits to fish, or honey-stalks ^ to sheep ; 



» i.e. imperial. * Stop. • Clover-flowers. 
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When as the one is wounded with the bait. 
The other rotted with delicious feed. 

Sat, But he will not entreat his son for us. 

Tarn, If Tamora entreat him, then he will : 
For I can smoothe, and fill his aged ear 
With golden promises ; that were his heart 
Almost impregnable, his old ears deaf ; — 
Yet should both ear and heart obey my tongue. 
Go thou before ; be our ambassador : [to Mmilius. 
Say, that the emperor requests a parley 
Of warlike Lucius ; and appoint the meeting. 
Even at his father's house, the old Andronicus. 

Sat, iEmilius, do this message honorably : 
And if he stand on hostage for his safety, 
Bid him demand what pledge will please him best. 

^m. Your bidding shall I do effectually. 

[Exit jEmilius. 

Tarn, Now will I to that old Andronicus ; 
And temper him, with all the art I have. 
To pluck proud Lucius from the warlike Goths. 
And now, sweet emperor, be blithe again. 
And bury all thy fear in my devices. 

Sat, Then go successfully, and plead to him. 



^^ .^ 
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ACT V. 

SCENE I. 

Plains near Rome, 

Enter lucius and Goths, with drum and colors. 

Lucius. Approved warriors, and my faithful 
friends, 
I have received letters from great Rome, 
Which signify, what hate they hear their emperor. 
And how desirous of our sight they are. 
Therefore, great lords, be, as your titles witness. 
Imperious, and impatient of your wrongs ; 
And, wherein Rome hath done you any scath,^ 
Let him make treble satisfaction. 

1 Goth, Brave slip, sprung from the great An- 
dronicus. 
Whose name was once our terror, now our com- 
fort; 
Whose high exploits and honorable deeds 
Ingrateful Rome requites with foul contempt ; — 
Be bold in us ; we 'U follow where thou lead'st. 
Like stinging bees in hottest summer's day. 
Led by their master to the flower'd fields, — 
And be avenged on cursed Tamora. 

Goths, And, as he saith, so say we ali with him. 



* Harm. 
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Lucius, I humbly thank him, and I thank you all. 
But who comes here, led by a lusty Goth ? 

Enter goth, leading aaron, with his Child in his 

arms. 

2 Goth, Renowned Lucius, from our troops J 
stray'd. 
To gaze upon a ruinous monastery ; 
And, as I earnestly did fix mine eye 
Upon the wasted building, suddenly 
I heard a child cry underneath a wall : 
I made unto the noise ; when soon I heard 
The crying babe controlled with this discourse :— 
' Peace, tawny slave ; half me, and half thy dam ! 
Did not thy hue bewray ^ whose brat thou art ; 
Had Nature lent thee but thy mother's look ;-— . 
Villain, thou mightst have been an emperor : 
But where the bull and cow are both milk-white. 
They never do beget a coal-black calf. 
Peace, villain, peace!' — even thus he rates the 

babe, — 
* For I must bear thee to a trusty Goth ; 
Who, when he knows thou art the empress' babe, 
"Will hold thee dearly for thy mother's sake/ 
With this, my weapon drawn, I rush'd upon him. 
Surprised him suddenly ; and brought him hither. 
To use as you think needful of the man. 



' Discover. 
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Lucius, worthy Goth! this is the incarnate 
devil 
lliat robb'd Andronicus of his good hand : 
This is the pearl that pleased your empress* eye ; ^ 
And here 's the base fruit of his burning lus^. 
Say, wall-eyed slave, whither wouldst thou convey 
This growing image of thy fiend-like face ? 
Why dost not speak? What! deaf? No; not a 

word? 
A halter, soldiers : hang him on this tree. 
And by his side his fruit of bastardy. 

Aaron, Touch not the boy ; he is of royal blood. 

Lucius, Too like the sire for ever being good. 
First, hang the child, that he may see it sprawl ; 
A sight to vex the father's soul withal. 
Get me a ladder. 

[a ladder brought, which Aaron is oUigtfd 
to ascend, 

Aaron* Lucius, save the child ; 

And bear it from me to the emperess. 
If thou do this, I '11 show thee wondrous things, 
That highly may advantage thee to hear : 
If thou wilt not, befall what may befall, 
1 11 speak no more : but vengeance rot you all ! 

Lucius, Say on ; and, if it please me which thou 
speak'st, 
Thy child shall live, and I vnll see it norish'd. 



^ In allusion to the proverb, — A black man is a peari in a 
fair woman's eye. 
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Aaron, An if it please thee? why, assure thee, 
Lucius, 
'Twill vex thy soul to hear what I shall speak ; 
For I must talk of murders, rapes, and massacres 
Acts of black night, abominable deeds, 
Complots of mischief, treason ; villanies 
Ruthful * to hear, yet piteously perform'd : " 
And this shall all be buried by my death. 
Unless thou swear to me, my child shall live. 

Lucius, Tell on thy mind : I say, thy child shall 
live. 

Aaron. Swear that he shall, and then I will 
begin. 

Lucius. Who should I swear by ? thou believest 
no god : 
That granted, how canst thou believe an oath ? 

Aaron. What if I do not } as, indeed, 1 do not : 
Yet, for I know thou ait religious. 
And hast a thing within thee, called conscience ; 
With twenty popish tricks and ceremonies. 
Which I have seen thee careful to observe ; — 
Therefore I urge thy oath : for that, I know. 
An idiot holds his bauble for a god. 
And keeps the oath, which by that god he swears ; 
To that I '11 urg^ him : therefore thou shalt vow 
By that same god, what god soe*er it be, 
That thou adorest and hast in reverence, — 



» Woful. 

' i. e performed in a manner exciting pity 
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To save my boy, to norish, and bring him up ; 
Or else I will discover naught to thee. 

Lucius. Even by my god, I swear to thee, I will. 
Aaron, First, know thou, I begot him on the 

empress. 
Lucius. O most insatiate, luxurious ' woman ! 
Aaron. Tut, Lucius! this was but a deed of 
charity. 
To that which thou shah hear of me anon. 
'Twas her two sons that murder'd Bassianus : 
They cut thy sister's tongue, and ravish'd her. 
And cut her hands, and trimm'd her as thou saw'st. 
Lucius. O detestable villain! call'st thou that 
trimming ? 

Aaron. Why, she was wash'd, and cut, and 
trimm'd ; and 'twas 
Trim sport for them that had the doing of it. 

Lucius. O, barbarous, beastly villains, like thyself! 

Aaron. Indeed, I was their tutor to instruct 
them; 
That codding spirit had they from their mother. 
As sure a card as ever won the set ; 
That bloody mind, I think, they leam'd of me. 
As true a dog as ever fought at head.^ 
Well, let my deeds be witness of my worth, 
I train'd thy brethren to that guileful holfii. 
Where the dead corpse of Bassianus lay : 



* Lascivioos. 

' In allusion to bull-dogs, who always show their conrags 
by meeting the bull in front, and seising his no&e. 
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I wrote the letter that thy father found. 

And hid the gold within the letter mention'd^ 

Confederate with the queen and her two sons : 

And what not done, that thou hast cause to rue. 

Wherein I had no stroke of mischief in it ? 

I play'd the cheater for thy father's hand ; 

And, when I had it, drew myself apart. 

And almost broke my heart with extreme laughter. 

I pry'd me through the crevice of a wall, 

When, for his hand, he had his two sons' heads ; 

Beheld his tears, and laugh'd so heartily, 

That both mine eyes were rainy like to his : 

And when I told the empress of this sport. 

She swounded almost at my pleasing tale. 

And, for my tidings, gave me twenty kisses. 

Goth. What ! canst thou say all this, and never 
blush ? 

Aaron, Ay, like a black dog, as the saying is. 

Lucius, Art thou not sorry for these heinous 
deeds ? 

Aaron, Ay, that I had not done a thousand more. 
Even now I curse the day, (and yet, I think. 
Few come within the compass of my curse) 
Wherein I did not some notorious ill ; 
As kill a man, or else devise his death ; 
Ravish a maid, or plot the way to do it ; 
Accuse some innocent, and forswear myself ; 
Set deadly enmity between two friends ; 
Make poor men's cattle break their necks ; 
Set fire on bams and hay-stacks in the night, 
And bid the owners quench them with their tears. 
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Oft have I digg'd up dead men from their graves, 
And set them upright at their dear friends' doors. 
Even when their sorrows almost were forgot ; 
And on their skins, as on the bark of trees, 
Have with my knife carved in Roman letters, 
' Let not your sorrow die^ though I am dead.' 
Tut, I have done a thousand dreadful things. 
As willingly as one would kDl a fly ; 
And nothing grieves me heartily indeed. 
But that I cannot do ten thousand more. 

Lucius, Bring down the devil ; for he must not 
die 
So sweet a death as han^ng presently. 

Aaron. If there be devils, would I were a devil, 
To live and bum in everlasting fire ; 
So I might have your company in hell. 
But to torment you with my bitter tongue ! 

Lucius, Sirs, stop his mouth, and let him speak 
no more. 

Enter goth. 

Goth, My lord, there is a messenger from Rome, 
Desires to be admitted to your presence. 
Lucius, Let him come near. 

Enter jsmilius. 

Welcome, iEmilius ; what 's the news from Rome ? 
jEm, Lord Lucius, and you princes of the Goths, 
The Roman emperor greets you all by me ; 
And, for he understands you are in ai'ms, 
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He craves a parley at your father's house. 
Willing you to demand your hostages. 
And they shall be immediately deliver'd. 

1 Goth. What says our general ? 

Lucius, ^milius, let the emperor give his pledges 
Unto my father and my unde Marcus, 
And we will come. March away. [^Exeunt. 

SCBNB II. 

Rome. Before Titus's house. 

Enter tam ora, chiron, and dsmbtbius, disguised. 

Tarn. Thus, in this strange and sad habilimenty 
I wiU encounter with Andronicus ; 
And say, I am Revenge, sent from below. 
To join with him, and right his heinous wrongs. 
ICnock at his study, where, they say, he tceeps^ 
To ruminate strange plots of dire revenge : 
Tell him. Revenge is come to join with him. 
And work confusion on his enemies. [they knock. 

Enter tittjs, above. 

Tit. Who doth molest my contemplation ? 
Is it your trick, to make me ope the door ; 
That 80 my sad decrees may fly away, 
And all my study be to no effect ? 
You are deceived ; for what 1 mean to do. 
See here, in bloody lines I have set down ; 
And what is written shall be executed. 

Tarn. Titus, i am come to talk with thee. 
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Tit. No ; not a word. How can I grace my talk. 
Wanting a hand to ^ve it action ? 
Thou hast the odds of me, therefore no more. 

Tarn. If thou didst know me, thou wouldst talk 
with me. 

7Y/. I am not mad ; I know thee well enough : 
Witness this wretched stump, witness these crimson 

lines ; 
Witness these trenches, made by grief and care ; 
Witness the tiring day, and heavy night ; 
Witness all sorrow, that I know thee well 
For our proud empress, mighty Tamora. 
Is not thy coming for my pther hand ? 

Tarn. Know thou, sad man, I am not Tamora ; 
She is thy enemy, and I thy friend. 
I am Revenge, sent from the infernal kingdom. 
To ease the gnawing vulture of thy mind. 
By working wreakful vengeance on thy foes. 
Come down, and welcome me to this world's light ; 
Confer with me of murder and of death. 
There 's not a hollow cave or lurking-place. 
No vast obscurity or misty vale,« 
Where bloody Murder or detested Rape 
Can couch for fear, but I will find them out ; 
And in their ears tell them my dreadful name. 
Revenge, which makes the foul offender quake. 

Tit, Art thou Revenge ? and art thou sent to me. 
To be a torment to mine enemies ? 

Tarn, I am ; therefore com^ down, and. welcome 
me. 

Tit, Do me some service, ere I come to thee. 

SBAk. X. ^ A 
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Lo, by thy side, where Rape and Murder stands ; 
Now give some 'surance that thou art Revenge ; 
Stab them, or tear them on thy chariot wheels : 
And then I '11 come, and be thy waggoner. 
And whirl along with thee about the globes ; 
Provide thee proper palfnes, black as jet. 
To hale thy vengeful waggon swift away. 
And find out murderers in their guilty caves : 
And, when thy car is loaden with their heads, 
I will dismount, and by the waggon wheel 
Trot, like a servile footman, all day long ; 
Even from Hyperion's rising in the east. 
Until his very downfal in the sea : 
And day by day I '11 do this heavy task, 
So thou destroy Rapine and Murder there. 

Tarn, These are my ministers, and come with me. 

Tit, Are them^ thy ministers? what are thej 
call'd ? 

Tarn, Rapine and Murder ; therefore called so, 
'Cause they take vengeance of such kind of men. 

Tit. Good lord, how like the empress' sons they 
are! ^ 
And you, the empress ! But we worldly men 
Have miserable, mad, mistaking eyes. 

sweet Revenge, now do 1 come to thee : i 
And, if one arm's embracement will content thee, j 

1 will embrace thee in it by and by. 

[Exit Titus from above. 



^ Such is the reading of the first folio, preserved by Malone. 



I 
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Tarn. This closing with him fits lus lunacy : 
Whatever I forge, to feed his brainsidfi fits. 
Do you uphold and maintain in your speeches : 
For now he firmly takes me for R&veng^ ; 
And, being credulous in this mad thoughtf 
I '11 make him send for Lucius, his son ; 
And, whilst I at a banquet hold him sure, 
I '11 find some cunning practice oat of hand. 
To scatter and disperse the giddy Goths, 
Or, at the least, make them his eaeimes. 
See, here he comes, and I must ply iny theioe. 

Enter titus. 

Tit. Long have I been forlorn, and all for thee. 
Welcome, dread Fury, to my wof ul house ; 
Rapine, and Murder, you are welcome too. 
How like the empress and her sons you are ! 
Well are you fitted, had you but a Moor. 
Could not all hell afford you such a devil ? 
For, weU I wot, the empress n^ver wags. 
But in her company there is a Moor ; 
And, would you represent our queen aright. 
It were convenient you had such a devil. 
But welcome, as you are. What shall we do ? 

Tarn. What wouldst thou have us do, Andro« 
nicus ? 

Dem, Show me a murderer, I 'U deal with him. 

Chi. Show me a villain, that hath done a rape. 
And I am sent to be revenged on him. 

Tarn. Show me a thousand that have done thee 
wrong. 
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And I will be revenged on them all. 

Tit, Look round about the wicked streets of 
Rome; 
And when thou find'st a man that 's like thyself. 
Good Murder, stab him ; he 's a mur4erer. 
Go thou with him ; and, when it is thy hap 
To find another that is like to thee. 
Good Rapine, stab him ; he is a ravisher. 
Go thou with them ; and in the emperor's court 
There is a queen, attended by a Moor ; 
Well mayst thou know her by thy own proportion. 
For up and down she doth resemble thee. 
I pray thee, do on them some violent death : 
They have been violent to me and mine. 

Tarn, Well hast thou lessoned us ; this shall we 
do. 
But would it please thee, good Andronicus, 
To send for Lucius, thy thrice valiant son. 
Who leads towards Rome a band of warlike Goths. 
And bid him come and banquet at thy house ? 
When he is here, even at thy solemn feast, 
I will bring in the empress and her sons. 
The emperor himself, and all thy foes ; 
And at thy mercy shall they stoop and kneel. 
And on them shalt thou ease thy angry heart. 
What says Andronicus to this device } 

Tit, Marcus, my brother ! — 'tis sad Titus calls. 

Enter marcus. 

Go, gentle Marcus, to thy nephew Lucius ; 
Thou shalt inquire him out among the Goths. 
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Bid him repair to me, and bring with him 
Some of the chiefest princes of the Goths : 
Bid him encamp his soldiers where they are : 
Tell him, the emperor and the empress too 
Feast at my house ; and he shall feast with them. 
This do thou for my love ; and so let him. 
As he regards his aged father's life. 

Mar. This will I do, and soon return again. 

[Exit. 

Tarn. Now will I hence about thy business. 
And take my ministers along with me. 

Tit. Nay, nay, let Rape and Murder stay with 
me; 
Or else I 'U call my brother back again. 
And cleave to no revenge but Lucius. 

Tarn. What say you, boys ? will you abide with 
him. 
Whiles I go tell my lord the emperor 
How I have govem'd our determined jest ? 
Yield to his humor, smoothe and speak him fair, 

[aside. 
And tarry with him till I come again. 

Tit. I know them all, though they suppose me 
mad; 
And will o'er-reach them in their own devices, 
A pair of cursed hell-hounds, and their dam. [aside. 

Dem. Madam, depart at pleasure ; leave us here. 

Tarn. Farewell, Andronicus : Revenge now goes 
To lay a complot to betray thy foes. [Exit Tamora. 

Tit, I know thou dost; and, sweet Revenge, 
farewell. 
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Chi. Tell U8, old man, how shall ve be employed ? 
Tit. Tut, I have work enough for you to do. — 
Publius, come hither, Caius, and Valentine ! 

EiUer FUBLIV8 and others. 

Pub. What 's your will ? 
Tit. Know you these two ? 
Pub. The empress' sons, 
I take them, Chiron and Demetrius. 

Tit. Fie, Publius, fie! thou art too much de- 
ceived ; 
The one is Murder, Rape is the other's name : 
And therefore bind them, gentle Publius ; 
Cains, and Valentine, lay hands on them. 
Oft have you heard me wish for such an holir. 
And now I find it : therefore bind them sure ; 
And stop their mouths, if they begin to cry. 

[Exit Titus.— Publius, SfC. lay hold on 
Chiron and Demetrius. 
Chi. Villains, forbear : we are the empress' sons. 
Pub. And therefore do we what we are com- 
manded. 
Btop close their mouths; let them ncrt speak a 

word: 
Is he sure bound ? look, l^at you bind them fast. 

-Re-enter tittjs akdronicus, with lavikia; she 
bearing a bason, and he a knife. 

Tit^ Come, come, Lavinia; look, thy foes are > 
bound. 



c 
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Sirs, stop their mouths ; let them not speak to me, 
But let them hear what fearful words I utter. 
O villains, Chiron and Demetrius ! 
Here stands the spring whom you have stain'd with 

mud; 
This goodly summer with your winter mix'd. 
You kill'd her husband ; and, for that vile fault. 
Two of her brothers were condemn'd to death : 
My hand but off, and made a merry jest : 
Both her sweet hands, her tongue, kad that» more 

dear 
Than hands or tongue, her spotless chastity. 
Inhuman traitors, you constrained and forced. 
What would you say, if I should let you speak ? 
Villains, for shame you could not beg for grace. 
Hark, wretches, how I mean to martyr you. 
This one hand yet is left to cut your throats ; 
Whilst that Lavinia 'tween her stumps doth hold 
The bason, that receives your guilty blood. 
You know, your mother means to feast with me. 
And calls herself Revenge, and thinks me mad. 
Hark, villains ; I will grind your bones to dust, 
And with your blood and it I 'U make a paste ; 
And of the paste a coffin ^ I will rear. 
And make two pasties of your shameful heads ; 
And bid that strumpet, your unhallow'd dam, 
Like to the earth, swallow her own increase. 
This is the feast that I have bid her to. 



^ The crust of a raised pie* 
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And thifl the banquet she shall surfeit on ; 
For worse than Philomel you used my daughter. 
And worse than Prog^e I will be revenged : 
And now prepare your throats. — Lavinia, come, 

[he cuts their throats, 
Receiye the blood ; and, when that they are dead. 
Let me go grind their bones to powder small. 
And with this hateful liquor temper it ; 
And in that paste let their vile heads be baked. 
Come, come, be every one officious 
To make this banquet ; which I wish may prove 
More stem and bloody than the Centaurs' feast. 
So, now bring them in, for I will play the cook. 
And see them ready 'gainst their mother comes. 

lEseunt, bearing the dead bodies. 

SCBNK III. 

J%e same, A pavilion, unth tables, SfC, 

Enter lugius, mabctjs, and Goths, with aaroit 

prisoner, 

Lucius, Uncle Marcus, since 'tis my father's 

mind 
That I repair to Rome, I am content. 

1 Goth, And ours with thine,^ befall what fortune 

wiU. 
Jjucius, Good uncle, take you in this barbarous 

Moor, 



* i. e. our content roni parallel with thine. 
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This ravenous tiger, this accursed devil : 
Let him receive no sustenance ; fetter him, 
Till he be brought unto the empress' face. 
For testimony of her foul proceedings : 
And see the ambush of our friends be strong. 
I fear, the emperor means no good to us. 

Aaron. Some devil whisper curses in mine ear« 
And prompt me, that my tongue may utter forth 
The venomous malice of my swelling heart ! 

Lucius. Away, inhuman dog ! unhallow'd slave ! 
Sirs, help our uncle to convey him in. 

lExeunt Goths, with Aaron. Morish. 
The trumpets show the emperor is at hand. 

Enter satubninus and tamoba, with TVibunes, 

Senators, and others. 

Sat. What, hath the firmament more suns than 

one ? 
Lucius. What boots it thee to call thyself a sun ? 
Mar. Rome's emperor, and nephew, break the 
parle ; * 
These quarrels must be quietly debated. 
The feast is ready^ which the careful Titus 
Hath ordain'd to an honorable end. 
For peace, for love, for league, and good to Rome : 
Please you, therefore, draw nigh, and take your 
places. 



* Commence the parley* 
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Sat, Marcus, we will. 
[hautboys sound. The eomptmy sit doum at tabie. 

Enter titus, dressed like a cook ; lavimia, veiled, 
TOUNO LVCIT7B, oud othcTS. Titus ploccs the dishes 
on the table. 

Tit. Welcome, my gracious lord ; welcome, dread 
queen ; 
Welcome, ye warlike Goths ; welcome, Lucius ; 
And welcome, all : although the cheer be poor, 
^Twill fill your stomachs : please you eat of it. 

Sat. Why art thou thus attired, Andronicus ? 

Tit. Because I would be sure to have all well. 
To entertain your highness and your empress. 

Tarn. We are beholden to you, good Andronicus. 

Tit. An if your highness knew my heart, you were. 
My lord the emperor, resolve me this : 
Was it well done of rash Virginius, 
To slay his daughter with his own right hand. 
Because she was enforced, stain'd, and deflour'd ? 

Sat. It was, Andronicus. 

Tit. Your reason, mighty lord ! 

Sat. Because the girl should not survive her 
shame* 
And by her presence still renew his sorrows. 

Tit, A reason mighty, strong, and effectual ; 
A pattern, precedent, and lively warrant. 
For me, most wretched, to perform the like. 
Die, die, Lavinia, and thy shame with thee ; 

[he kills Lavinia. 
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And, with thy shame, thy father's sorrow die ! 
Sat. What hast thou done, annatural and unkind ? 
Tit, Kiird her, for whom my tears have made me 
hlind. 
I am as woful as Virgivius was. 
And have a thousand times more cause than he 
To do this outrage ; and it is now done. 

Sat. What, was edie ravish'd ? tell, who did the 

deed. 
Tit, Will't please you eat? wiU't please your 

highness feed ? 
Tarn. Why hast thou slain thine gbIj daughter 

thus? 
THt, Not I ; 'twas Chiron wad Demetrius : 
They ravish'd her, and cut away her tongue ; 
And they, 'twas they, that did her all this wrong. 
Sat. Go, fetch them hither to us presently. 
Tit. Why, there they are hoth, baked in that 
pie; 
Whereof their mother daintily hath fed, . 
£ating the flesh that she herself hath bred. 
'Tis true, 'tis true ; witness my knife's sharp point. 

[kiliing TmnOra. 
Sat. Die, frantic wretch, for this accursed deed. 

[:kiiUHg Titus. 
Lucius. Can the son's eye behold his father 
bleed ? 
There 's meed for meed, death for a deadly deed. 

[kUls Satuminus. A great tumult. The 
people in confusion disperse. Marcus, 
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Lucius, and their partisans ascend the 
steps before Titus's house. 

Mar, You 8ad-&ced men, people and sons of 
Rome, 
B7 uproar seyer'd, like a flight of fowl 
Scatter'd by winds and high tempestuous gustd, 
O, let me teach you how to knit again 
This scatter'd com into one mutual sheaf. 
These broken limbs again into one body. 

Se. Lest Rome herself be bane unto herself , 
And she, whom mighty kingdoms courtesy to, 
like a forlorn and desperate castaway. 
Do shameful execution on herself. 
But if my frosty signs and chaps of age, 
Orave witnesses of true experience. 
Cannot induce you to attend my words, — 
Speak, Rome's dear friend ; [to LuciusJ] as erst our 

ancestor. 
When with his solemn tongue he did discourse. 
To love-sick Dido's sad attending ear. 
The story of that baleful, burning night. 
When subtle Greeks surprised king Priam's Troy ; 
TeU us, what Sinon 'hath bewitch'd our ears. 
Or who hath brought the fatal engine in. 
That gives our Troy, our Rome, the civil wound. 
My heart is not compact of flint nor steel ; 
Nor can I utter all our bitter grief. 
But floods of tears will drown my oratory. 
And break my very utterance, even i' the time 
When it should move you to attend me most» 
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Lending your kind commiseration. 
Here is a captain ; let him tell the tale : 
Your hearts will throh and weep to hear him speak. 
Luciusi, Then, noble auditory, be it known to 
you. 
That cursed Chiron and Demetrius 
Were they that murdered our emperor's brother ; 
And they it were that ravished our sister : 
For their fell faults our brothers were beheaded ; 
Our father's tears despised ; and basely cozen'd ^ 
Of that true hand, that fought Rome's quarrel 

out. 
And sent her enemies unto the grave : 
Lastly, myself unkindly banished. 
The gates shut on me, and tum'd weeping out. 
To beg relief among Rome's enemies ; 
Who drown' d their enmity in my true tears. 
And oped their arms to embrace me as a friend : 
And I am the tum'd-forth, be it known to you. 
That have preserved her welfare in my blood ; 
And from her bosom took the enemy's point. 
Sheathing the steel in my adventurous body. 
Alas ! you know, I am no vaunter, 1 : 
My scars can witness, dumb although thev are. 
That my report is just, and full of truth. 
But, soft ; methinks, I do digress too much, 
Citing my worthless praise. O, pardon me ; 



' i. e. and he ba»ely cozened. 
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For when no friends are by, men praise them- 
selves. 
Mar. Now is my tarn to speak. Behold this 

child: 
[pointing to the Child in the arms of an AttendaiU. 

Of this was Tamora delivered ; 

The issue of an irreligious Moor, 

Chief architect and plotter of these woes. 

The villain is alive in Titus' house, 

Damn*d as he is, to witness this is true. 

Now judge, what cause had Titus to revenge 

These wrongs, unspeakable, past patience, 

Or more than any living man could bear. 

Now you have heard the truth, what say you. Ro- 
mans? 

Have we done aught amiss ? Show us wherein ; 

And, from the place where you behold us now. 

The poor remainder of Andronici 

Will, hand in hand, all headlong cast us down. 

And on the ragged stones beat forth our brains. 

And make a mutual closure of our house. 

Speak, Romans, speak ; and if you say we shall. 

Lo, hand in hand, Lucius and I will fall. 

JSm, Come, come, thou reverend man of Rome, 

And bring our emperor gently in thy hand, 

Lucius our emperor ; for, well I know. 

The common voice do cry, it shall be so. 

Ro, [several speak.'] Lucius, all hail, Rotiie's 
royal emperor ! 



1 
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Lucius, SfC. descends 

Mar, Go, go into old Titus' sorrowful house, 

[to an Attendant. 
And hither hale that misbelieving Moor, 
To be adjudged some direful slaughtering death, 
As punishment for his most wicked life. 

Ro. [several speak,"] Lucius, all 'hail, Rome's 

gracious governor ! 
Lucius, Thanks, gentle Romans. May I govern 
so. 
To heal Rome's harms, and wipe away her woe ! 
But, gentle people, give me aim awhile. 
For Nature puts me to a heavy task. 
Stand all aloof; — ^but, uncle, draw you near. 
To shed obsequious tears upon this trunk. 
O, take this warm kiss on thy pale cold lips, 

[kisses Titus, 
These sorrowful drops upon thy blood-stain'd face. 
The last true duties of thy noble son ! 

Mar, Tear for tear, and loving kiss for kiss. 
Thy brother Marcus tenders on thy lips. 
0, were the sum of these that I should pay 
Countless and infinite, yet would I pay them ! 
Lucius, Come hither, boy; come, come, and 
learn of us 
To melt in showers. Thy grandsire loved thee 
well: 

■ 

Many a time he danced thee on his knee. 
Sung thee asleep, his loving breast thy pillow ; 
Many a matter hath he told to thee. 
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Meet, and agreeing with thine infancy : 

In that respect then, like a loving child, 

Shed yet some small drops from thy tender spring. 

Because kind Nature doth require it so. 

Friends should associate friends in grief and woe. 

Bid him farewell ; commit him to the grave : 

Do him that kindness, and take leave of him. 

Bay. O grandsire, grandsire! even with all my 
heart. 
Would I were dead, so you did live again ! 

Idrd, I cannot speak to him for weeping : 
My tears will choke me, if I ope my mouth. 

Enter Attendants, with aabon. 

1 Ro. You sad Andronici, have done with woes : 
Give sentence on this execrable wretch. 
That hath been breeder of these dire events. 

Lucius, Set him breast- deep in earth, and famish 
him; 
There let him stand, and rave, and cry for food : 
If any one relieves or pities him, 
For the offence he dies : this is our doom. 
Some stay, to see him fastened in the earth. 

Aaron. O, why should wrath be mute, and fury 
dumb ? 

1 am no baby, I, that, with base prayers, 
I should repent the evils I have done. 
Ten thousand, worse than ever yet I did. 
Would I perform, if I might have my will : 
If one good deed in all my life I did. 
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I do repent it from my very soul. 

Lucius, Some loving friends convey the emperor 
hence. 
And give him burial in his father's grave : 
My father and Lavinia shall forthwith 
Be closed in our household's monument. 
As for that heinous tiger, Tamora, 
No funeral rite, nor man in mournful weeds. 
No mournful bell shall ring her burial ; 
JBut throw her forth to beasts and birds of prey : 
Her life was beast-like, and devoid of pity ; 
And, being so, shall have like want of pity. 
See justice done to Aaron, that damn'd Moqi, 
By whom our heavy haps had their beginning ; 
Then, afterwards, to order well the state. 
That like events may ne'er it ruinate. {Fsevnt, 
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